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TRISTRAM SHANDY 

GENTLEMAN 



II. 



THE UFE AND OPINIONS OF 



TRISTRAM SHANDY, Gent. 



BOOK VI 



CHAPTER I 

— ^We'll not stop two moments, my dear Sir,— only, as 
we have got through these five volumes, (do, Sir, sit down 
upon a set — ^they are better than nothing) let us just look 
back upon the country we have passed through. — 

— ^What a wilderness has it been ! and ~what a mercy 
that we have not both of us been lost, or devoured by 
wild beasts in it! 

Did you think the world itself. Sir, had contained such 
a number of Jack Asses ? — How they viewed and reviewed 
us as we passed over the rivulet at the bottom of that little 
valley ! — ^and when we climbed over that hill, and were just 
getting out of sight — good God ! what a braying did they 
all set up together ! 

— ^Prithee, shepherd ! who keeps all those Jack Asses ? * * * 

— Heaven be their comforter — ^What! are they never 
curried ? — Are they never taken in in winter ? — Bray bray 
— ^bray. Bray on, — ^the world is deeply your debtor ; — 
louder still — that's nothing: — in good sooth, you are 
ill-used : — ^Was I a Jack Asse, I solemnly declare, I 
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would bray in G-fol-re-ut from morning, even unto 
night. 



CHAPTER II 

When my father had danced his white bear backwards 
and forwards through half a dozen pages, he closed the 
book for good and all, — ^and in a kind of triumph re- 
delivered it into Trim's hand, with a nod to lay it upon 
the 'scrutoire, where he found it. — ^Tristram, said he, shall 
be made to conjugate every word in the dictionary, back- 
wards and forwards the same way ; — every word, Yorick, 
by this means, you see, is converted into a thesis or an hypo- 
thesis ; — every thesis and hypothesis have an offspring of 
propositions ; — ^and each proposition has its own conse- 
quences and conclusions ; every one of which leads the mind 
on again, into fresh tracks of enquiries and doubtings. — 
The force of this engine, added my father, is incredible in 
opening a child's head. — 'Tis enough, brother Shandy, cried 
my uncle Toby, to burst it into a thousand splinters. — 

I presume, said Yorick, smiling, — ^it must be owing to 
this, — (for let logicians say what they will, it is not to be 
accounted for sufficiently from the bare use of the ten 
predicaments) — ^That the famous Vincent Quirino, amongst 
the many other astonishing feats of his childhood, of which 
the Cardinal Bembo has given the world so exact a story, — 
should be able to paste up in the public schools at Rome, 
so early as in the eighth year of his age, no less than four 
thousand five hundred and fifty different theses, upon the 
most abstruse points of the most abstruse theology ; — ^and 
to defend and maintain them in such sort, as to cramp and 
dumbfound his opponents. — ^What is that, cried my father, 
to what is told us of Alphonsus Tostatus, who, almost in 
his nurse's arms, learned all the sciences and liberal arts 
without being taught any one of them ? — ^What shall we 
say of the great Piereskius ? — That's the very man, cried 
my uncle Toby, I once told you of, brother Shandy, who 
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walked a matter of five hundred miles, reckoning from 
Paris to Shevling, and from Shevling back again, merely to 
see Stevinus's flying chariot. — He was a very great man ! 
added my uncle Toby (meaning Stevinus)— He was so, 
brother Toby, said my father (meaning Piereskius) — ^and 
had multiplied his ideas so fast, and increased his know- 
ledge to such a prodigious stock, that, if we may give 
credit to an anecdote concerning him, which we cannot with- 
hold here, without shaking the authority of all anecdotes 
whatever — ^at seven years of age, his father committed 
entirely to his care the education of his younger brother, a 
boy of five years old, — with the sole management of all 
his concerns. — ^Was the father as wise as the son .? quoth 
my uncle Toby : — I should think not, said Yorick : — But 
what are these, continued my father — (breaking out in a 
kind of enthusiasm) — ^what are these, to those prodigies of 
childhood in Grotius, Scioppius, Heinsius, Politian, Pascal, 
Joseph Scaliger, Ferdinand de Cordoue, and others — some 
of which left off their substantial forms at nine years old, 
or sooner, and went on reasoning without them ; — others 
went through their classics at seven ; — ^wrote tragedies at 
eight ; — Ferdinand de Cordoue was so wise at nine, — 'twas 
thought the Devil was in him ; — and at Venice gave such 
proofs of his knowledge and goodness, that the monks 
imagined he was Antichrist, or nothing. — Others were 
masters of fourteen languages at ten, — finished the course 
of their rhetoric, f)oetry, logic, and ethics, at eleven, — put 
forth their commentaries upon Servius and Martianus 
Gipella at twelve, — and at thirteen received their degrees 
in philosophy, laws, and divinity : — But you forget the 
great Lipsius, quoth Yorick, who composed a work^ the 

^ Nous aurions quelque inter^t, says Baillet, de montrer qu'il n'a rien 
de ridicule s'il ^toit veritable, au moins dans le sens ^nigmatique que 
Nicius Erythraeus a tlch^ de lui donner. Cet auteur dit que pour 
comprendre comme Lipse, il a pd composer un ouvrage le premier jour 
de sa vie, il £iut s'imaginer, que ce premier jour n'est pas celui de sa 
naissance chamelle, mais celui au quel il a commence d'user de la 
raison ; il veut que 9'ait 6i6 k I'^ge de neuf ans ; et il nous veut per- 
suader que ce fut en cet ^ge, que Lipse fit un po6me. — Le tour est 
ing^nieux, etc., etc. 
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day he was born : — They should have wiped it up, said 
my uncle Toby, and said no more about it. 



CHAPTER III 

When the cataplasm was ready, a scruple of decorum 
had unseasonably rose up in Susannah's conscience, about 
holding the candle, whilst Slop tied it on ; Slop had not 
treated Susannah's distemper with anodynes, — ^and so a 
quarrel had ensued betwixt them. 

— Oh ! oh ! — ^said Slop, casting a glance of undue free- 
dom in Susannah's face, as she declined the office; — 
then, I think I know you, madam — You know me. Sir ! 
cried Susannah fastidiously, and with a toss of her head, 
levelled evidently, not at his profession, but at the 
doctor himself, — you know me! cried Susannah again. — 
Doctor Slop clapped his finger and his thumb instantly 
upon his nostrils; — Susannahs spleen was ready to burst 
at it ; — 'Tis false, said Susannah. — Come, come, Mrs. 
Modesty, said Slop, not a little elated with the success of 
his last thrust, — If you won't hold the candle, and look — 
you may hold it and shut your eyes : — ^That's one of your 
popish shifts, cried Susannah : — 'Tis better, said Slop, with 
a nod, than no shift at all, young woman ; — I defy you. 
Sir, cried Susannah, pulling her shift sleeve below her 
elbow. 

It was almost impossible for two persons to assist 
each other in a surgical case with a more splenetic 
cordiality. 

Slop snatched up the cataplasm, — Susannah snatched 
up the candle; — a little this way, said Slop; Susannah 
looking one way, and rowing another, instantly set fire 
to Slop's wig, which being somewhat bushy and unctuous 

withal, was burnt out before it was well kindled. ^You 

impudent whore ! cried Slop, — (for what is passion, but a 
wild beast?)— you impudent whore, cried Slop, getting 
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upright, with the cataplasm in his hand; — I never was 
the destruction of any body's nose, said Susannah, — ^which 
is more than you can say: — Is it? cried Slop, throwing 
the cataplasm in her face; — Yes, it is, cried Susannah, 
returning the compliment with what was left in the pan. 



CHAPTER IV 

Doctor Slop and Susannah filed cross-bills against each 
other in the parlour; which done, as the cataplasm had 
failed, they retired into the kitchen to prepare a fomen- 
tation for me; — ^and whilst that was doing, my father 
determined the point as you will read. 



CHAPTER V 

You see 'tis high time, said my father, addressing himself 
equally to my uncle Toby and Yorick, to take this young 
creature out of these women's hands, and put him into 
those of a private governor. Marcus Antoninus provided 
fourteen governors all at once to superintend his son 
Commodus's education, — ^and in six weeks he cashiered 
five of them ; — I know very well, continued my father, 
that Commodus's mother was in love with a gladiator at 
the time of her conception, which accounts for a great 
many of Commodus's cruelties when he became emperor ; 
— but still I am of opinion, that those five whom Antoninus 
dismissed, did Commodus's temper, in that short time, 
more hurt than the other nine were able to rectify all their 
lives long. 

Now as I consider the person who is to be about my son, 
as the mirror in which he is to view himself from morning 
to night, and by which he is to adjust his looks, his 
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carriage, and perhaps the inmost sentiments of his heart ; — 
I would have one, Yorick, if possible, polished at all points, 
fit for my child to look into. — This is very good sense, 
quoth my uncle Toby to himself. 

— ^There is, continued my father, a certain mien and 
motion of the body and all its parts, both in acting and 
speaking, which argues a man well within ; and I am not 
at all surprised that Gregory of Nazianzum, upon observing 
the hasty and untoward gestures of Julian, should foretell 
he would one day become an apostate; — or that St. 
Ambrose should turn his Amanuensis out of doors, because 
of an indecent motion of his head, which went backwards 
and forwards like a flail ; — or that Democritus should con- 
ceive Protagoras to be a scholar, from seeing him bind 
up a faggot, and thrusting, as he did it, the small twigs 
inwards. — There are a thousand unnoticed openings, con- 
tinued my father, which let a penetrating eye at once into 
a man's soul ; and I maintain it, added he, that a man of 
sense does not lay down his hat in coming into a room, — 
or take it up in going out of it, but something escapes, 
which discovers him. 

It is for these reasons, continued my father, that the 
governor I make choice of shall neither ^ lisp, or squint, or 
wink, or talk loud, or look fierce, or foolish ; — or bite his 
lips, or grind his teeth, or speak through his nose, or pick 
it, or blow it with his fingers. — 

He shall neither walk fast, — or slow, or fold his arms, — 
for that is laziness; — or hang them down, — for that is 
folly ; or hide them in his pocket, for that is nonsense. — 

He shall neither strike, or pinch, or tickle, — or bite, or 
cut his nails, or hawk, or spit, or snift, or drum with his 
feet or fingers in company ; — nor (according to Erasmus) 
shall he speak to any one in making water, — ^nor shall he 
point to carrion or excrement. — Now this is all nonsense 
again, quoth my uncle Toby to himself. — 

I will have him, continued my father, cheerful, facete, 
jovial; at the same time, prudent, attentive to business, 
vigilant, acute, argute, inventive, quick in resolving doubts 

1 Fid. Pellcgrina. 
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and speculative questions; — he shall be wise, and judicious, 
and learned : — And why not humble, and moderate, and 
gentle-tempered, and good ? said Yorick : — And why not, 
cried my uncle Toby, free, and generous, and bountiful, 
and brave ? — He shall, my dear Toby, replied my father, 
getting up and shaking him by his hand. — Then, brother 
Shandy, answered my uncle Toby, raising himself off the 
chair, and laying down his pipe to take hold of my father's 
other hand, — I humbly beg I may recommend poor Le 
Fever's son to you ; — a tear of joy of the first water 
sparkled in my uncle Toby's eye, and another, the fellow 
to it, in the corporal's, as the proposition was made ; — you 
will see why when you read Le Fever's story : — ^fool that I 
was ! nor can I recollect (nor perhaps you) without turning 
back to the place, what it was that hindered me from letting 
the corf)oral tell it in his own words ; — ^but the occasion is 
lost, — I must tell it now in my own. 



CHAPTER VI 

The Story of Le Fever 

It was some time in the summer of that year in which 
Dendermond was taken by the allies, — which was about 
seven years before my father came into the country, — ^and 
about as many, after the time, that my uncle Toby and 
Trim had privately decamped from my father's house in 
town, in order to lay some of the finest sieges to some of 
the finest fortified cities in Europe — ^when my uncle 
Toby was one evening getting his supper, with Trim 
sitting behind him at a small sideboard, — I say, sitting — 
for in consideration of the corporal's lame knee (which 
sometimes gave him exquisite pain) — when my uncle Toby 
dined or supped alone, he would never suflTer the corporsd 
to stand ; and the f)oor fellow's veneration for his master 
was such, that, with a proper artillery, my uncle Toby 
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could have taken Dendermond itself, with less trouble than 
he was able to gain this p>oint over him ; for many a time 
when my uncle Toby supposed the corporal's leg was at 
rest, he would look back, and detect him standing behind 
him with the most dutiful respect : this bred more little 
squabbles betwixt them, than all other causes for five-and- 
\ twenty years together — But this is neither here nor there — 
why do I mention it ? — Ask my pen, — it governs me, — 
I govern not it. 
y He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, when the 
landlord of a little inn in the village came into the parlour, 
with an empty phial in his hand, to beg a glass or two of 
sack; 'Tis for a poor gentleman, — I think, of the army, 
ssad the landlord, who has been taken ill at my house four 
days ago, and has never held up his head since, or had a 
desire to taste any thing, till just now, that he has a fancy 
for a glass of sack and a thin toast, — I think, says he, 
taking his hand from his forehead, it would comfort me. — 

— If I could neither beg, borrow, or buy such a thing — 
added the landlord, — I would almost steal it for the poor 
gentleman, he is so ill. — I hope in God he will still mend, 
continued he, — ^we are all of us concerned for him. 

Thou art a good-natured soul, I will answer for thee, 
cried my uncle Toby ; and thou shalt drink the poor gentle- 
man's health in a glass of sack thyself, — and take a couple 
of bottles with my service, and tell him he is heartily welcome 
to them, and to a dozen more if they will do him good. 

Though I am persuaded, said my uncle Toby, as the 
landlord shut the door, he is a very compassionate fellow — 
Trim, — yet I cannot help entertaining a high opinion of 
his guest too ; there must be something more than common 
in him, that in so short a time should win so much upon 
the affections of his host; — And of his whole family, 
added the corporal, for they are all concerned for him. — 
Step after him, said my uncle Toby, — do. Trim, — ^and ask 
if he knows his name. 

— I have quite forgot it truly, said the landlord, 
coming back into the parlour with the corporal, — but I 
can ask his son again : — Has he a son with him then } said 
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my uncle Toby. — ^A boy, replied the landlord, of about 
eleven or twelve years of age ; — but the poor creature has 
tasted almost as little as his father ; he does nothing but 
mourn and lament for him night and day : — He has not 
stirred from the bed-side these two days. 

My uncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust 
his plate from before him, as the landlord gave him the 
account; and Trim, without being ordered, took away, 
without saying one word, and in a few minutes after 
brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

— -Stay in the room a little, said my uncle Toby. 

Trim ! — said my uncle Toby, after he lighted his pipe, 
and smoked about a dozen whifFs. — ^Trim came in front of 
his master, and made his bow ; — my uncle Toby smoked 
on, and said no more. — Corporal ! said my uncle Toby — 
the corporal made his bow. — My uncle Toby proceeded 
no farther, but finished his pipe. 

Trim! said my uncle Toby, I have a project in my 
head, as it is a bad night, of wrapping myself up warm in 
my roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor gentleman. 
— Your honour's roquelaure, replied the corf)oral, has not 
once been had on, since the night before your honour 
received your wound, when we mounted guard in the 
trenches before the gate of St. Nicolas ; — and besides, it is 
so cold and rainy a night, that what with the roquelaure, 
and what with the weather, 'twill be enough to give your 
honour your death, and bring on your honour's torment 
in your groin. I fear so, replied my uncle Toby ; but I 
am not at rest in my mind. Trim, since the account the 
landlord has given me. — I wish I had not known so much 
of this affair, — added my uncle Toby, — or that I had 
known more of it : — How shall we manage it ? Leave it, 
an't please your honour, to me, quoth the corporal ; — I'll 
take my hat and stick and go to the house and recon- 
noitre, and act accordingly ; and I will bring your honour 
a fuU account in an hour. — ^Thou shalt go, Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, and here's a shilling for thee to drink with 
his servant. — I shall get it all out of him, said the corporal, 
shutting the door. 
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My uncle Toby filled his second pipe ; and had it not 
been, that he now and then wandered from the point, with 
considering whether it was not full as well to have the 
curtain of the tenaille a straight line, as a crooked one, — 
he might be said to have thought of nothing else but poor 
Le Fever and his boy the whole time he smoked it. 



CHAPTER VII 

The Story of Le Fever Continued 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out 
of his third pipe, that corporal Trim returned from the 
inn, and gave him the following account. 

I despaired, at first, said the corporal, of being able 
to bring back your honour any kind of intelligence con- 
cerning the poor sick lieutenant — Is he in the army, then i 
said my uncle Toby — He is, said the corporal — ^And in 
what regiment ? said my uncle Toby — I'll tell your 
honour, replied the corporal, everything straight forwards, 
as I learnt it. — ^Then, Trim, I'll fill another pipe, said my 
uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee till thou hast done ; so 
sit down at thy ease, Trim, in the window-seat, and begin 
thy story again. The corporal made his old bow, which 
generally spoke as plain as a bow could speak it — Your 
honour is good : — ^And having done that, he sat down, as 
he was ordered, — ^and begun the story to my uncle Toby 
over agdn in pretty near the same words. 

I despaired at first, said the corporal, of being able to 
bring back any intelligence to your honour, about the 
lieutenant and his son ; for when I asked where his servant 
was, from whom I made myself sure of knowing every 
thing which was proper to be asked, — ^That's a right dis- 
tinction. Trim, said my uncle Toby — I was answered, an' 
please your honour, that he had no servant with him ; — 
that he had come to the inn with hired horses, which, upon 
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finding himself unable to proceed (to join, I suppose, the 
regiment), he had dismissed the morning after he came. — 
If I get better, my dear, said he, as he gave his purse to 
his son to pay the man, — we can hire horses from hence. — 
But alas ! the poor gentleman will never get from hence, 
said the landlady to me, — ^for I heard the death-watch all 
^ night long ; — ^and when he dies, the youth, his son, will 
certjunly die with him ; for he is broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the corf)oral, when 
the youth came into the kitchen, to order the thin toast 
the landlord spoke of; — but I will do it for my father 
myself, said the youth. — Pray let me save you the trouble, 
young gentleman, said I, taking up a fork for the purpose, 
and ofrering him my chair to sit down upon by the fire, 
whilst I did it. — I believe. Sir, said he, very modestly, I 
can please him best myself. — I am sure, said I, his honour 
will not like the toast the worse for being toasted by an 
old soldier. — ^The youth took hold of my hand, and in- 
stantly burst into tears. — ^Poor youth ! said my uncle Toby, 
— he has been bred up from an infant in the army, and 
the name of a soldier. Trim, sounded in his ears like the 
name of a friend ; — I wish I had him here. 

— I never, in the longest march, said the corporal, had 
so great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry with him for 
company : — ^What could be the matter with me, an' please 
your honour i Nothing in the world. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby, blowing his nose, — but that thou art a good- 
natured fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued the corporal, I 
thought it was proper to tell him I was captain Shandy's 
servant, and that your honour (though a stranger) was 
extremely concerned for his father ; — ^and that if there was 
any thing in your house or cellar — (and thou might 'st 
have added my purse too, said my uncle Toby) — he was 
heartily welcome to it : — He made a very low bow (which 
was meant to your honour), but no answer — for his heart 
was fuU — so he went up stairs with the toast ; — I warrant 
you, my dear, sjud I, as I opened the kitchen-door, your 
father will be well again. — Mr. Yorick's curate was 
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smoking a pipe by the kitchen fire, — but said not a word 
good or bad to comfort the youth. — I thought it wrong ; 
added the corf)oral — I think so too, said my uncle Toby. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and 
toast, he felt himself a little revived, and sent down into 
the kitchen, to let me know, that in about ten minutes he 
should be glad if I would step up stairs. — I believe, said 
the landlord, he is going to say his prayers, — ^for there 
was a book laid upon the chair by his bed-side, and as I 
shut the door, I saw his son take up a cushion. — 

I thought, said the curate, that you gentlemen of the 
army, Mr. Trim, never said your prayers at all. — I heard 
the poor gentleman say his prayers last night, said the 
landkdy, very devoutly, and with my own ears, or I 
could not have believed it. — Are you sure of it ? replied 
the curate. — ^A soldier, an' please your reverence, said I, 
prays as often (of his own accord) as a parson ; — and when 
he is fighting for his king, and for his own life, and for his 
honour too, he has the most reason to pray to God of any 
one in the whole world — 'Twas well said of thee. Trim, 
said my uncle Toby. — But when a soldier, said I, an* 
please your reverence, has been standing for twelve hours 
together in the trenches, up to his knees in cold water, — 
or engaged, said I, for months together in long and 
dangerous marches ; — harassed, perhaps, in his rear to-day ; 
— ^harassing others to-morrow ;— detached here ; — counter- 
manded there ; — resting this night out uf)on his arms ; — 
beat up in his shirt the next ; — benumbed in his joints ; — 
perhaps without straw in his tent to kneel on ; — must say 
his prayers how and when he can. — I believe, said I, — for 
I was piqued, quoth the corporal, for the reputation of the 
army, — I believe, an' please your reverence, said I, that 
when a soldier gets time to pray, — he prays as heartily as 
a parson, — though not with all his fuss and hypocrisy. — 
Thou shouldst not have said that. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, — for God only knows who is a hypocrite, and who 
is not : — ^At the great and general review of us all, cor- 
poral, at the day of judgment (and not till then) — it will 
be seen who has done their duties in this world, — and who 
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has not ; and we shall be advanced, Trim, accordingly. — I 
hope we shall, said Trim. — It is in the Scripture, said my 
uncle Toby ; and I will shew it thee to-morrow : — In the 
mean time we may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, 
said my uncle Toby, that God Almighty is so good and 
just a governor of the world, that if we have but done our 
duties in it, — it will never be enquired into, whether we 
have done them in a red coat or a black one : — I hope not, 
said the corporal — But go on, Trim, said my imcle Toby, 
with thy story. 

When I went up, continued the corporal, into the 
lieutenant's room, which I did not do till the expiration of 
the ten minutes, — ^he was lying in his bed with his head 
raised upon his hand, with his elbow upon the pillow, and 
a clean white cambric handkerchief beside it : — ^The youth 
was Just stooping down to take up the cushion, upon 
which I supposed he had been kneeling, — the book was 
laid uf)on the bed, — and, as he rose, m taking up the 
cushion with one hand, he reached out his other to take it 
away at the same time. — Let it remain there, my dear, said 
the lieutenant. 

He did not offer to speak to me, till I had walked up 
close to his bed-side : — If you are Captain Shandy's servant, 
said he, you must present my thanks to your master, with 
my little boy's thanks along with them, for his courtesy to 
me; — if he was of Leven's — said the lieutenant. — I told him 
your honour was — ^Then, said he, I served three campaigns 
with him in Flanders, and remember him, — but 'tis most 
likely, as I had not the honour of any acquaintance with 
him, that he knows nothing of me. — ^You will tell him, 
however, that the person his good-nature has laid under 
obligations to him, is one Le Fever, a lieutenant in Angus's 
— but he knows me not, — said he, a second time, musing ; 
— possibly he may my story — added he — ^pray tell the 
captain, I was the ensign at Breda, whose wife was most 
unfortunately killed with a musket-shot, as she lay in my 
arms in my tent. — I remember the story, an't please your 
honour, said I, very well. — Do you so ? said he, wiping his 
eyes with his handkerchief, — ^then well may I. — In saying 
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this, he drew a little ring out of his bosom, which seemed 
tied with a black ribband about his neck, and kissed it 
twice — Here, Billy, said he, — the boy flew across the room 
to the bed-side, — ^and falling down upon his knee, took the 
ring in his hand, and kissed it too, — then kissed his father, 
and sat down up>on the bed and wept. 

I wish, ssdd my uncle Toby, with a deep sigh, — I wish. 
Trim, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, is too much con- 
cerned ; — shall I pour your honour out a glass of sack to 
your pipe ? — Do, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the 
story of the ensign and his wife, with a circumstance his 
modesty omitted ; — ^and particularly well that he, as well as 
she, upon some account or other (I forget what) was uni- 
versally pitied by the whole regiment ; — but finish the 
story thou art upon : — 'Tis finished already, said the cor- 
poral, — ^for I could stay no longer, — so wished his honour 
a good night ; young Le Fever rose from off the bed, and 
saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; and as we went down 
together, told me, they had come from Ireland, and were 
on their route to join the regiment in Flanders. — But alas ! 
said the corporal, — the lieutenant's last day's march is 
over. — ^Then what is to become of his poor boy ? cried my 
uncle Toby. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Story of Lb Fever Continued 

It was to my uncle Toby's eternal honour, — though I tell 
it only for the sake of those, who, when cooped in betwixt 
a natural and a p>ositive law, know not, for their souls, 
which way in the world to turn themselves — That notwith- 
standing my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that time 
in carrying on the siege of Dendermond, parallel with the 
allies, who pressed theirs on so vigorously, that they scarce 
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allowed him time to get his dinner — that nevertheless he 
gave up Dendermond, though he had already made a lodg- 
ment upon the counterscarp ; — ^and bent his whole thoughts 
towards the private distresses at the inn ; and except that 
he ordered the garden gate to be bolted up, by which he 
might be said to have turned the siege of Dendermond into 
a blockade, — he left Dendermond to itself — to be relieved 
or not by the French king, as the French king thought 
good : and only considered how he himself should relieve 
the poor lieutenant and his son. 

— ^That kind Being, who is a friend to the friendless, 
shall recompense thee for this. 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my uncle Toby to 
the corporal, as he was putting him to bed, — and I will 
tell thee in what. Trim. — In the first place, when thou 
madest an offer of my services to Le Fever, — ^as sickness 
and travelling are both expensive, and thou knowest he was 
but a poor lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as him- 
self out of his pay, — that thou didst not make an offer to 
him of my purse; because, had he stood in need, thou 
knowest. Trim, he had been as welcome to it as myself. — 
Your honour knows, said the corporal, I had no orders ; — 
True, quoth my uncle Toby, — thou didst very right. 
Trim, as a soldier, — but certainly very wrong as a man. 

In the second place, for which, indeed, thou hast the same 
excuse, continued my uncle Toby, — ^when thou ofFeredst 
him whatever was in my house, — thou shouldst have offered 
him my house too : — A sick brother officer should have 
the best quarters, Trim, and if we had him with us, — we 
could tend and look to him : — Thou art an excellent nurse 
thyself. Trim, — and what with thy care of him, and the 
old woman's, and his boy's, and mine together, we might 
recruit him again at once, and set him uf)on his legs. 

— In a fortnight or three weeks, added my unde Toby, 
smiKng,— he might march.— He wiU never march; an' 
please your honour, in this world, said the corporal : — He 
will march; said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side 
of the bed, with one shoe off: — An' please your honour, 
said the corporal, he will never march but to his grave : 

II. B 
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— He shall march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the 
foot which had a shoe on, though without advancing an 
inch, — he shall march to his regiment. — He cannot stand 
it, said the corporal; — He shall be supported, said my 
uncle Toby; — He'll drop at last, said the corf)oral, and 
what will become of his boy ? — He shall not drop, said 
my uncle Toby, firmly. — ^A-well-o'day, — do what we can 
for him, said Trim, maintaining his f)oint, — ^the poor soul 
will die : — He shall not die, by G — , cried my uncle Toby. 
— ^The Accusing Spirit, which flew up to heaven's 
chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; — ^and 
the Recording Angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear 
upon the word, and blotted it out for ever. 



CHAPTER IX 

— My uncle Toby went to his bureau, — ^put his purse 
into his breeches pocket, and having ordered the corporal 
to go early in the morning for a physician, — ^he went to 
bed, and fell asleep. 



CHAPTER X 

The Story of Le Fever Continued. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, to every eye in 
the village but Le Fever's and his afflicted son's ; the hand 
of death pressed heavy upon his eye4ids, — ^and hardly 
could the wheel at the cistern turn round its circle, — when 
my uncle Toby, who had rose up an hour before his 
wonted time, entered the lieutenant's room, and without 
preface or apology, sat himself down upon the chair by 
the bed-side, and, independently of all modes and customs, 
opened the curtain in the manner an old friend and brother 
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officer would have done it, and asked him how he did, — 
how he had rested in the night, — ^what was his complaint, 
— ^where was his pain, — and what he could do to help him: 
— and without giving him time to answer any one of the 
enquiries, went on, and told him of the little plan which he 
had been concerting with the corporal the night before for 
him. — 

— You shall go home directly, Le Fever, said my uncle 
Toby, to my house, — ^and we'll send for a doctor to see 
what's the matter, — ^and we'll have an apothecary, — ^and 
the corporal shall be your nurse ; — and I'll be your servant, 
Le Fever. 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, — ^not the 
effect of familiarity, — ^but the cause of it, — which let you 
at once into his soul, and shewed you the goodness of 
his nature ; to this, there was something in his looks, and 
voice, and manner, superadded, which eternally beckoned 
to the unfortunate to come and take shelter under him ; 
so that before my uncle Toby had half finished the kind 
offers he was making to the father, had the son insensibly 
pressed up close to his knees, and had taken hold of 
the breast of his coat, and was pulling it towards him. — 
The blood and spirits of Le Fever, which were waxing 
cold and slow within him, and were retreating to their last 
citadel, the heart — ^rallied back, — the film forsook his eyes 
for a moment, — he looked up wishfully in my uncle Toby's 
face, — ^then cast a look upon his boy, — ^and that ligament, 
fine as it was, — was never broken. 

Nature instantly ebbed again, — the film returned to its 
place, — the pulse fluttered — stopped — went on — throbbed 
— ^stopped again — moved — stopped — shall I go on ? — No. 



CHAPTER XI 

I AM so impatient to return to my own story, that what 
remains of young Le Fever's, that is, from this turn of his 
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fortune, to the time my uncle Toby recommended him for 
my preceptor, shall be told in a very few words in the next 
chapter. — ^All that is necessary to be added to this chapter 
is as follows. — 

That my uncle Toby, with young Le Fever in his hand, 
attended the poor lieutenant, as chief mourners, to his grave. 

That the governor of Dendermond paid his obsequies 
all military honours, — and that Yorick, not to be behind- 
hand — paid him all ecclesiastic — for he buried him in his 
chancel : — And it appears likewise, he preached a funeral 
sermon over him — I say it appears, — for it was Yorick's 
custom, which I suppose a general one with those of his 
profession, on the first leaf of every sermon which he com- 
posed, to chronicle down the time, the place, and the 
occasion of its being preached : to this, he was ever wont 
to add some short comment or stricture upon the sermon 
itself, seldom, indeed, much to its credit : — For instance, 
This sermon upon the Jewish dispensation — I don't like it 
at all ; — Though I own there is a world of water-landish 
knowledge in it, — but 'tis all tritical, and most tritically 
put together. This is but a flimsy kind of a composi- 
tion ; what was in my head when I made it ? 

— N.B. The excellency of this text is, that it will suit 
any sermon, — and of this sermon, — that it will suit any 
text. 

— For this sermon I shall be hanged, — for I have stolen 
the greatest part of it. Doctor Paidagunes found me out. 
Set a thief to catch a thief 



On the back of half a dozen I find written, Soy sOy and 
no more — and upon a couple Moderato ; by which, as far 
as one may gather from Altieri's Italian dictionary, — but 
mostly from the authority of a piece of green whipcord, 
which seemed to have been the unravelling of Yorick's 
whip-lash, with which he has left us the two sermons 
marked ModeratOy and the half dozen of SOy sOy tied fast 
together in one bundle by themselves, — one may safely 
suppose he meant pretty near the same thing. 

There is but one difficulty in the way of this conjecture, 
which is this, that the moderators are five times better than 
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the sOy so^s ; — shew ten times more knowledge of the 
human heart ; — ^have seventy times more wit and spirit in 
them ; — (and, to rise properly in my climax) — discovered 
a thousand times more genius ; — and to crown all, are 
infinitely more entertaining than those tied up with them : 
— ^for which reason, whene'er Yorick's dramatic sermons 
are offered to the world, though I shall admit but one out 
of the whole number of the so^ s6*Sy I shall, nevertheless, 
adventure to print the two moderators without any sort of 
scruple. 

What Yorick could mean by the words kntamentCy — 
tenutiy — gravCy — and sometimes adagio^ — as applied to theo- 
logical compositions, and with which he has characterized 
some of these sermons, I dare not venture to guess. — I am 
more puzzled still upon finding a Poctava aha ! upon one ; 
— Con strepito upon the back of another ; — Siciliana upon a 
third ; — Alia capella upon a fourth ; — Con Farco upon this; 
— Senza Parco upon that. — ^AU I know is, that they are 
musical terms, and have a meaning; — ^and as he was a 
musical man, I will make no doubt, but that by some 
quaint application of such metaphors to the compositions 
in hand, they impressed very distinct ideas of their several 
characters upon his fancy, — ^whatever they may do upon 
that of others. 

Amongst these, there is that particular sermon which 
has unaccountably led me into this digression — ^The 
funeral sermon upon poor Le Fever, wrote out very 
fairly, as if from a hasty copy. — ^I take notice of it the 
more, because it seems to have been his favourite com- 
position — It is upon mortality; and is tied lengthways 
and cross-ways with a yarn thrum, and then rolled up 
and twisted round with a half-sheet of dirty blue paper, 
which seems to have been once the cast cover of a general 
review, which to this day smells horribly of horse drugs. — 
Whether these marks of humiliation were designed, — ^I 
something doubt ; — because at the end of the sermon (and 
not at the beginning of it) — very different from his way of 
treating the rest, he had wrote — 

Bravo ! 
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— ^Though not very offensively, — for it is at two inches, 
at least, and a half's distance from, and below the con- 
cluding line of the sermon, at the very extremity of the 
page, and in that right hand corner of it, which, you 
know, is generally covered with your thumb ; and, to do 
it justice, it is wrote besides with a crow's quill so faintly 
in a small Italian hand, as scarce to solicit the eye towards 
the place, whether your thumb is there or not, — so that 
from the manner of it, it stands half excused ; and being 
wrote moreover with very pale ink, diluted almost to 
nothing, — 'tis more like a ritratto of the shadow of vanity, 
than of Vanity herself — of the two ; resembling rather a 
faint thought of transient applause, secretly stirring up in 
the heart of the composer; than a gross mark of it, 
coarsely obtruded upon the world. 

With all these extenuations, I am aware, that in pub- 
lishing this, I do no service to Yorick's character as a 
modest man ; — ^but all men have their failings ! and what 
lessons this still farther, and almost wipes it away, is this ; 
that the word was struck through some time afterwards 
(as appears from a different tint of the ink) with a line 
quite across it in this manner, BRAVO — as if he had 
retracted, or was ashamed of the opinion he had once 
entertained of it. 

These short characters of his sermons were always 
written, excepting in this one instance, upon the first 
leaf of his sermon, which served as a cover to it ; and 
usually upon the inside of it, which was turned towards 
the text ; — but at the end of his discourse, where, perhaps, 
he had five or six pages, and sometimes, perhaps, a whole 
score to turn himself in, — ^he took a large circuit, and, 
indeed, a much more mettlesome one; — as if he had 
snatched the occasion of imlacing himself with a few more 
frolicsome strokes at vice, than the straitness of the 
pulpit allowed. — ^These, though hussar-like, they skir- 
mish lightly and out of all order, are still auxiliaries on 
the side of virtue; — tell me then. Mynheer Vander 
Blonederdondergewdenstronke, why they should not be 
printed together.? 
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CHAPTER XII 

When my uncle Toby had turned every thing into money, 
and settled all accounts betwixt the agent of the regiment 
and Le Fever, and betwixt Le Fever and all mankind, — 
there remained nothing more in my uncle Toby's hands, 
than an old regimental coat and a sword ; so that my uncle 
Toby found little or no opposition from the world in 
taking administration. The coat my uncle Toby gave the 
corporal ; — ^Wear it, Trim, said my uncle Toby, as long 
as it will hold together, for the sake of the poor lieutenant 
— ^And this, — said my uncle Toby, taking up the sword in 
his hand, and drawing it out of the scabbard as he spoke 
— and this, Le Fever, I'll save for thee, — 'tis all the 
fortune, continued my uncle Toby, hanging it up upon a 
crook, and pointing to it, — 'tis all the fortune, my dear Le 
Fever, which God has left thee ; but if He has given thee 
a heart to fight thy way with it in the world, — and thou 
doest it like a man of honour, — 'tis enough for us. 

As soon as my uncle Toby had laid a foundation, and 
taught him to inscribe a regular polygon in a circle, he sent 
him to a public school, where, excepting Whitsuntide and 
Christmas, at which times the corporal was punctually 
dispatched for him, — ^he remained to the spring of the 
year, seventeen ; when the stories of the emperor's sending 
his army into Hungary against the Turks, kindling a spark 
of fire in his bosom, he left his Greek and Latin without 
leave, and throwing himself upon his knees before my 
uncle Toby, begged his father's sword, and my uncle 
Toby's leave along with it, to go and try his fortune under 
Eugene. — ^Twice did my uncle Toby forget his wound and 
cry out, Le Fever ! I will go with thee, and thou shalt fight 
beside me — And twice he laid his hand upon his groin, and 
hung down his head in sorrow and disconsolation. — 

My uncle Toby took down the sword from the crook, 
where it had hung untouched ever since the lieutenant's 
death, and delivered it to the corporal to brighten up ; — ^and 
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having detained Le Fever a single fortnight to equip him, 
and contract for his passage to Leghorn, — ^he put the 
sword into his hand. — If thou art brave, Le Fever, said 
my uncle Toby, this will not fail thee, — but Fortune, said 
he (musing a little), — Fortune may — ^And if she does, — 
added my uncle Toby, embracing him, come back again to 
me, Le Fever, and we will shape thee another course. 

The greatest injury could not have oppressed the heart 
of Le Fever more than my uncle Toby's paternal kindness ; 
— he parted from my uncle Toby, as the best of sons from 
the best of fathers — both dropped tears — ^and as my uncle 
Toby gave him his last kiss, he slipped sixty guineas, tied 
up in an old purse of his father's, in which was his mother's 
ring, into his hand, — and bid God bless him. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Le Fever got up to the Imperial army Just time enough 
to try what metal his sword was made of^ at the defeat of 
the Turks before Belgrade ; but a series of unmerited mis- 
chances had pursued him from that moment, and trod 
close upon his heels for four years together after ; he had 
withstood these bufferings to the last, till sickness overtook 
him at Marseilles, from whence he wrote my uncle Toby 
word, he had lost his time, his services, his health, and, in 
short, every thing but his sword ; — and was waiting for 
the first ship to return back to him. 

As this letter came to hand about six weeks before 
Susannah's accident, Le Fever was hourly expected ; and 
was uppermost in my uncle Toby's mind all the time my 
father was giving him and Yorick a description of what 
kind of a person he would choose for a preceptor to me : 
but as my uncle Toby thought my father at first some- 
what fanciful in the accomplishments he required, he fore- 
bore mentioning Le Fever's name, — till the character, by 
Yorick's interposition, ending unexpectedly, in one, who 
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should be gentle-tempered, and generous, and good, it 
impressed the image of Le Fever, and his interest, upon 
my uncle Toby so forcibly, he rose instantly ofF his chair ; 
and laying down his pipe, in order to take hold of both 
my father s hands — I beg, brother Shandy, said my uncle 
Toby, I may recommend poor Le Fever's son to you — I 
beseech you do, added Yorick — He has a good heart, said 
my uncle Toby — And a brave one too, an' please your 
honour, said the corporal. 

— The best hearts, Trim, are ever the bravest, replied 
my uncle Toby. — And the greatest cowards, an' please 
your honour, in our regiment, were the greatest rascals in 
it. — There was serjeant Kumber, and ensign 

— We'll talk of them, said my father, another time. 



CHAPTER XIV 

What a jovial and a merry world would this be, may it 
please your worships, but for that inextricable labyrinth of 
debts, cares, woes, want, grief, discontent, melancholy, 
large jointures, impositions, and lies ! 

Doctor Slop, like a son of a w , as my father called 

him for it, — to exalt himself, — debased me to death, — and 
made ten thousand times more of Susannah's accident, than 
there was any grounds for ; so that in a week's time, or 
less, it was in every body's mouth. That poor Master 
Shandy ******** 

******** entirely.— 
And Fame, who loves to double every thing, — in three 
days more, had sworn, positively she saw it, — and all the 
world, as usual, gave credit to her evidence — * That the 
nursery window had not only ***** 
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Could the world have been sued like a body-corporate, 
— ^my father had brought an action upon the case, and 
trounced it sufficiently; but to fall foul of individuals 
about it — ^as every soiil who had mentioned the affair, did 
it with the greatest pity imaginable ; — 'twas like flying in 
the very face of his best friends : — ^And yet to acquiesce 
under the report, in silence — ^was to acknowledge it openly, 
— ^at least in the opinion of one half of the world ; and to 
make a bustle again, in contradicting it, — ^was to confirm it 
as strongly in the opinion of the other half. 

— ^Was ever poor devil of a country gentleman so 
hampered ? said my father. 

I would shew him publicly, sdd my uncle Toby, at the 
market cross. 

— *Twill have no effect, said my father. 



CHAPTER XV 

— ril put him, however, into breeches, said my father ,- 
let the world say what it will. 



CHAPTER XVI 

There are a thousand resolutions. Sir, both in church and 
state, as well as in matters. Madam, of a more private con- 
cern ; — ^which, though they have carried all the appearance 
in the world of being taken, and entered upon in a hasty, 
hare-brained, and unadvised manner, were, notwithstanding 
this (and could you or I have got into the cabinet, or stood 
behind the curtain, we should have found it was so), 
weighed, poised, and perpended — argued upon — canvassed 
through— entered into, and examined on all sides with so 
much coolness, that the goddess of coolness herself (I do 
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not take upon me to prove her existence) could neither 
have wished it, or done it better. 

Of the number of these was my father's resolution of 
putting me into breeches; which, though determined at 
once, — in a kind of huff, and a defiance of a]l mankind, 
had, nevertheless, been proed and conned, and judicially 
talked over betwixt him and my mother about a month 
before, in two several beds of Justice, which my father had 
held for that purpose. I shall explain the nature of these 
beds of justice in my next chapter ; and in the chapter 
following that, you shall step with me, Madam, behind the 
curtain, only to hear in what kind of manner my father and 
my mother debated between themselves, this affair of the 
breeches, — from which you may form an idea, how they 
debated all lesser matters. 



CHAPTER XVII 

The ancient Goths of Germany, who (the learned Cluverius 
is positive) were first seated in the country between the 
Vistula and the Oder, and who afterwards incorporated 
the Herculi, the Bugians, and some other Vandallic clans 
to *em — had all of them a wise custom of debating every 
thing of importance to their state, twice; that is,— once 
drunk, and once sober: — ^Drunk — that their councils might 
not want vigour ; — ^and sober — that they might not want 
discretion. 

Now my father being entirely a water-drinker, — ^was a 
long time gravelled almost to death, in turning this as 
much to his advantage, as he did every other thing which 
the ancients did or said ; and it was not till the seventh 
year of his marriage, after a thousand fruitless experiments 
and devices, that he hit upon an expedient which answered 

the purpose; ^and that was, when any difficult and 

momentous point was to be settled in the family, 
which required great sobriety, and great spirit too, in its 
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determination, — ^he fixed and set apart the first Sunday night 
in the month, and the Saturday night which immediately 
preceded it, to argue it over, in bed, with my mother : By 
which contrivance, if you consider. Sir, with yourself, * 



. These my father, humorously enough, called his beds of 
justice; — ^for from the two different counsels taken in 
these two different humours, a middle one was generally 
found out which touched the point of wisdom as well, as if 
he had got drunk and sober a hundred times. 

It must not be made a secret of to the world, that this 
answers full as well in literary discussions, as either in 
military or conjugal ; but it is not every author that can 
try the experiment as the Goths and Vandals did it — or, if 
he can, may it be always for his body's health ; and to do 
it, as my father did it, — am I sure it would be always for 
his soul's. 

My way is this : — 

In all nice and ticklish discussions — (of which, heaven 
knows, there are but too many in my book), — ^where I 
find I cannot take a step without the danger of having 
either their worships or their reverences upon my back — I 
write one-half full, — and t'other fasting ; — or write it all 
full, — ^and correct it fasting; — or write it fasting, — ^and 
correct it full, for they all come to the same thing: — 
So that with a less variation from my father's plan, than 
my father's from the Gothic — I feel myself upon a par 
with him in his first bed of justice, — and no way inferior 
to him in his second. — ^These different and almost irre- 
concileable effects, flow uniformly from the wise and 
wonderful mechanism of nature, — of which, — be her's 
the honour. — All that we can do, is to turn and work 
the machine to the improvement and better manufactory 
of the arts and sciences. 

Now, when I write full, — I write as if I was never 
to write fasting again as long as I live ; — that is, I write 
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free from the cares as well as the terrors of the world. — I 
count not the number of my scars, — nor does my fancy go 
forth into dark entries and bye-corners to antedate my 
stabs. — ^In a word, my pen takes its course ; and I write 
on as much from the fulness of my heart, as my 
stomach. — 

But when, an' please your honours, I indite fasting, 'tis 
a different history. — I pay the world all possible attention 
and respect, — and have as great a share (whilst it lasts) of 
that under-strapping virtue of discretion as the best of 
you. — So that betwixt both, I write a careless kind of 
a civil, nonsensical, good-humoured Shandean book, which 
will do all your hearts good 

— ^And all your heads too, — provided you understand it. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

We should begin, said my father, turning himself half 
round in bed, and shifting his pillow a little towards my 
mother's, as he opened the debate — We should begin to 
think, Mrs; Shandy, of putting this boy into breeches. — 

We should so, — said my mother. — ^We defer it, my 
dear, quoth my father, shamefully. 

I think we do, Mr. Shandy, — said my mother. 

— Not but the child looks extremely well, sjud my 

father, in his vests and tunics. 

•He does look very well in them, — replied my 



mother.- 

— And for that reason it would be almost a sin, added 
my father, to take him out of 'em. — 

— It would so, — ^said my mother: — But indeed he is 
growing a very tall lad, — ^rejoined my father. 

— He is very tall for his age, indeed, said my mother. — 

— I can not (making two syllables of it) imagine, quoth 
my father, who the deuce he takes after. — 

I cannot conceive, for my life, — ssdd my mother. — 
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Humph ! — said my father. 

(The dialogue ceased for a moment.) 

— I am very short myself, — continued my father gravely. 

You are very short, Mr. Shandy, — said my mother. 

Humph ! quoth my father to himself, a second time : in 
muttering which, he plucked his pillow a little further from 
my mother's, — and turning about again, there was an end 
of the debate for three minutes and a half. 

— ^When he gets these breeches made, cried my father 
in a higher tone, he'll look like a beast in 'em. 

He will be very awkward in them at first, replied my 
mother. — 

— ^And 'twill be lucky, if that's the worst on't, added my 
father. 

It will be very lucky, answered my mother. 

I suppose, replied my father, — making some pause first, 
— she'll be exactly like other people's children. — 

Exactly, said my mother. 

— ^Though I shall be sorry for that, added my father : 
and so the debate stopped again. 

— ^They should be of leather, said my father, turning 
him about again. 

They will last him, said my mother, the longest. 

But he can have no linings to 'em, replied my father. 

He cannot, said my mother. 

'Twere better to have them of fustian, quoth my father. 

Nothing can be better, quoth my mother. 

— ^Except dimity, — ^replied my father : — 'Tis best of aU, 
. — ^replied my mother. 

— One must not give him his death, however, — inter- 
rupted my father. 

By no means, said my mother: — ^and so the dialogue 
stood still again. 

I am resolved, however, quoth my father, breaking 
silence the fourth time, he shall have no pockets in 
them. — 

— ^There is no occasion for any, said my mother. 

I mean in his coat and waistcoat, — cried my father. 

— ^I mean so too, — replied my mother. 
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— ^Though if he gets a gig or top — Poor souls ! it is a 
crown and a sceptre to them,— they should have where to 
secure it. 

Order it as you please, Mr. Shandy, replied my 
mother. 

— But don't you think it right ? added my father, 
pressing the point home to her. 

Perfectly, said my mother, if it pleases you, Mr. 
Shandy. 

— ^There's for you ! cried my father, losing temper — 
Pleases me ! — You never will distinguish, Mrs. Shandy, 
nor shall I ever teach vou to do it, betwixt a point of 
pleasure and a point of convenience. — This was on the 
Sunday night : — and further this chapter sayeth not. 



CHAPTER XIX 

After my father had debated the affair of the breeches 
with my mother, — ^he consulted Albertus Rubenius upon 
it ; and Albertus Rubenius used my father ten times worse 
in the consultation (if possible) than even my father had 
used my mother : For as Rubenius had wrote a quarto 
express, De re VesAaria Veterum^ — it was Rubenius*s 
business to have given my father some lights. — On the 
contrary, my father might as well have thought of ex- 
tracting the seven cardinal virtues out of a long beard, — 
as of extracting a single word out of Rubenius upon the 
subject. 

Upon every other article of ancient dress, Rubenius was 
very communicative to my father ; — gave him a full and 
satisfactory account of 

The Toga, or loose gown. 

The Chlamys. 

The Ephod. 

The Tunica, or Jacket. 

The Synthesis. 
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The Paenula. 

The Lacema, with its Cucullus. 
The Paludamentum. 
The Praetexta. 

The Sagum, or soldier's jerkin. 
The Trabea : of which, according to Suetonius, there 
were three kinds. — 

— But what are all these to the breeches ? said my 
father. 

Rubenius threw him down upon the counter all kinds of 

shoes which had been in fashion with the Romans. 

There was. 

The open shoe. 
The close shoe. 
The slip shoe. 
The wooden shoe. 
The soc. 
The buskin. 
And The military shoe with hobnails in it, which 
Juvenal takes notice of. 
There were. The clogs. 

The pattins. 
The pantoufles. 
The brogues. 

The sandals, with latchets to them. 
There was. The felt shoe. 

The linen shoe. 
The laced shoe. 
The braided shoe. 
The calceus incisus. 
And The calceus rostratus. 
Rubenius shewed my father how well they all fitted, — in 
what manner they laced on, — with what points, straps, 

thongs, latchets, ribbands, jaggs, and ends. 

— But I want to be informed about the breeches, said 
my father. 

Albertus Rubenius informed my father that the Romans 
manufactured stuffs of various fabrics, — some plain, — some 
striped, — others diapered throughout the whole contexture 
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of the wool, with silk and gold — That linen did not begin 
to be in common use till towards the declension of the 
empire, when the Egyptians, coming to settle amongst 
them, brought it into vogue. 

— ^That persons of quality and fortune distinguished 
themselves by the fineness and whiteness of their clothes ; 
which colour (next to purple, which was appropriated to 
the great offices) they most affected, and wore on their 
birth-days and public rejoicings. — That it appeared from 
the best historians of those times, that they frequently sent 
their clothes to the fuller, to be cleaned and whitened : — but 
that the inferior people, to avoid that expense, generally 
wore brown clothes, and of a something coarser texture, — 
till towards the beginning of Augustuses reign, when the 
slave dressed like his master, and almost every distinction 
of habiliment was lost, but the Latus Clavus. 

And what was the Latus Clavus ? said mv father. 

Rubenius told him, that the point was still litigating 
amongst the learned: — ^That Egnatius, Sigonius, Bossius 
Ticinensis, Bayfius, Budaeus, Salmasius, Lipsius, Lazius, 
Isaac Casaubon, and Joseph Scaliger, all differed from each 
other, — and he from them : That some took it to be the 
button, — some the coat itself, — others only the colour of 
it : — ^That the great Bayfius, in his Wardrobe of the 
Ancients y chap. 12 — ^honestly said, he knew not what it 
was, — whether a tibula, — a stud, — a button, — a loop, — z, 
buckle,— or clasps and keepers. 

— My father lost the horse, but not the saddle — They 
are hooks and eyes, said my father — and with hooks and 
eyes he ordered my breeches to be made. 



CHAPTER XX 

We are now going to enter upon a new scene of 

events. 

— Leave we then the breeches in the tailor's hands, 

XI. c 
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with my father standing over him with his cane, reading 
him as he sat at work a lecture upon the latus clavus^ and 
pointing to the precise part of the waistband, where he 
was determined to have it sewed on. — 

Leave we my mother — (truest of all the Pococurantes of 
her sex !) — careless about it, as about every thing else in 
the world which concerned her ; — that is, — indifferent 
whether it was done this way or that, — provided it was but 
done at all. — 

Leave we Slop likewise to the full profits of all my 

dishonours. 

Leave we poor Le Fever to recover, and get home from 
Marseilles as he can. — ^And last of all, — because the hardest 
of all- 
Let us leave, if possible, myself : — ^But 'tis impossible, — 
I must go along with you to the end of the work. 



CHAPTER XXI 

If the reader has not a clear conception of the rood and the 
half of ground which lay at the bottom of my uncle Toby's 
kitchen-garden, and which was the scene of so many of his 
delicious hours, — the fault is not in me, — ^but in his imagi- 
nation ; — for I am sure I gave him so minute a description, 
I was almost ashamed of it. 

When Fate was looking forwards one afternoon, into 
the great transactions of future times,— rand recollected for 
what purposes this little plot, by a decree fast bound down 
in iron, had been destined, — she gave a nod to Nature, 
— 'twas enough — Nature threw half a spade full of her 
kindliest compost upon it, with just so much clay in it, 
as to retain the forms of angles and indentings, — and so 
little of it too, as not to cling to the spade, and render 
works of so much glory, nasty in foul weather. 

My uncle Toby came down, as the reader has been 
informed, with plans along with him, of almost every 
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fortified town in Italy and Flanders ; so let the Duke of 
Marlborough, or the allies, have set down before what 
town they pleased, my uncle Toby was prepared for them. 

His way, which was the simplest one in the world, was 
this; as soon as ever a town was invested — (but sooner 
when the design was known) to take the plan of it (let 
it be what town it would), and enlarge it upon a scale to 
the exact size of his bowling-green ; upon the surface of 
which, by means of a large role of packthread, and a 
nimiber of small piquets driven into the ground, at the 
several angles and redans, he transferred the lines from 
his paper; then taking the profile of the place, with its 
works, to determine the depths and slopes of the ditches, 
— ^the talus of the glacis, and the precise height of the 
several banquets, parapets, etc. — ^he set the corporal to 
work — and sweetly went it on : — ^The nature of the soil, — 
the nature of the work itself, — and above all, the good- 
nature of my uncle Toby sitting by from morning to 
night, and chatting kindly with the corporal upon past- 
done deeds, — ^left kbour little else but the ceremony of the 
name. 

When the place was finished in this manner, and put 
into a proper posture of defence, — it was invested, — and 
my uncle Toby and the corporal began to run their first 
parallel. — I beg I may not be interrupted in my story, by 
being told. That the first parallel should be at least three 
hundred toises distant from the main body of the place, — 

and that I have not left a single inch for it ; ^for my 

imcle Toby took the liberty of encroaching upon his kitchen- 
garden, for the sake of enlarging his works on the bowling- 
green, and for that reason generally ran his first and second 
parallels betwixt two rows of his cabbages and his cauli- 
flowers ; the conveniences and the inconveniences of which 
will be considered at large in the history of my uncle 
Toby's and the corporal's campaigns, of which, this I'm 
now writing is but a sketch, and will be finished, if I 
conjecture right, in three pages (but there is no guessing) 
— ^The campaigns themselves will take up as many books ; 
and therefore I apprehend it would be hanging too great a 
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weight of one kind of matter in so flimsy a performance as 
this, to rhapsodize them, as I once intended, into the body 
of the work — surely they had better be printed apart, — 
we'll consider the affair — so take the following sketch of 
them in the mean time. 



CHAPTER XXII 

When the town, with its works, was finished, my imcle 
Toby and the corporal began to run their first parallel — 
not at random, or any how — but from the same points and 
distances the allies had begun to run theirs ; and regulating 
their approaches and attacks, by the accounts my uncle 
Toby received from the daily papers, — ^they went on, 
during the whole siege, step by step with the allies. 

When the duke of Marlborough made a lodgment, — 
my uncle Toby made a lodgment too, — ^And when the 
face of a bastion was battered down, or a defence ruined, — 
the corporal took his mattock and did as. much, — and so 
on ; — gaining ground, and making themselves masters of 
the works one after another, till the town fell into their 
hands. 

To one who took pleasure in the happy state of others, 
— there could not have been a greater sight in the world, 
than, on a post-morning, in which a practicable breach had 
been made by the duke of Marlborough, in the main body 
of the place, — to have stood behind the horn-beam hedge, 
and observed the spirit with which my uncle Toby, with 
Trim behind him, sallied forth ; — the one with the Gazette 
in his hand, — the other with a spade on his shoulder to 
execute the contents. — ^What an honest triimiph in my 
uncle Toby's looks as he marched up to the ramparts! 
What intense pleasure swimming in his eye as he stood 
over the corporal, reading the paragraph ten times over to 
him, as he was at work, lest, peradventure, he should make 
the breach an inch too wide, — or leave it an inch too 
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narrow. — ^But when the chamade was beat, and the corporal 
helped my uncle up it, and followed with the colours in his 
hand, to fix them upon the ramparts — Heaven ! Earth ! 
Sea! — but what avails apostrophes? — ^with all your ele- 
ments, wet or dry, ye never compounded so intoxicating a 
draught. 

In this track of happiness for many years, without one 
interruption to it, except now and then when the wind 
continued to blow due west for a week or ten days 
together, which detained the Flanders mail, and kept them 
so long in torture, — but still 'twas the torture of the 
happy — In this track, I say, did my uncle Toby and Trim 
move for many years, every year of which, and sometimes 
every month, from the invention of either the one or the 
other of them, adding some new conceit or quirk of 
improvement to their operations, which always opened 
fresh springs of delight in carrying them on. 

The first year's campaign was carried on from beginning 
to end, in the plain and simple method I've related. 

In the second year, in which my uncle Toby took Liege 
and Ruremond, he thought he might afford the expense of 
four handsome draw-bridges, of two of which I have given 
an exact description in the former part of my work. 

At the latter end of the same year he added a couple of 
gates with portcullises : — ^These last were converted after- 
wards into orgues, as the better thing; and during the 
winter of the same year, my uncle Toby, instead of a new 
suit of clothes, which he always had at Christmas, treated 
himself with a handsome sentry-box, to stand at the 
corner of the bowling-green, betwixt which point and 
the foot of the glacis, there was left a little kind of an 
esplanade for him and the corporal to confer and hold 
councils of war upon. 

— ^The sentry-box was in case of rain. 

All these were painted white three times over the ensuing 
spring, which enabled my uncle Toby to take the field 
with great splendour. 

My father would often say to Yorick, that if any mortal 
in the whole universe had done such a thing, except his 
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brother Toby, it would have been looked upon by the 
world as one of the most refined satires upon the parade 
and prancing manner in which Lewis XIV. from the 
beginning of the war, but particularly that very year, had 
taken the field — But *tis not my brother Toby's nature, 
kind soul ! my father would add, to insult any one. 
— But let us go on. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

I MUST observe, that although in the first year's campaign, 
the word town is often mentioned, — yet there was no town 
at that time within the polygon ; that addition was not 
made till the summer following the spring in which the 
bridges and sentry-box were painted, which was the third 
year of my uncle Toby's campaigns, — ^when upon his taking 
Amberg, Bonn, and Rhinberg, and Huy and Limbourg, 
one after another, a thought came into the corporal's head, 
that to talk of taking so many towns, without one town to 
show for it, — ^was a very nonsensical way of going to work, 
and so proposed to my uncle Toby, that they should have 
a little model of a town built for them, — to be run up 
together of slit deals, and then painted, and clapped within 
the interior polygon to serve for all. 

My uncle Toby felt the good of the project instantly, 
and instantly agreed to it, but with the addition of two 
singular improvements, of which he was almost as proud as 
if he had been the original inventor of the project itself. 

The one was, to have the town built exactly in the style 
of those of which it was most likely to be the representa- 
tive: — ^with grated windows, and the gable ends of the 
houses, facing the streets, etc. etc. — ^as those in Ghent and 
Bruges, and the rest of the towns in Brabant and Flanders. 

The other was, not to have the houses run up together, 
as the corporal proposed, but to have every house indepen- 
dent, to hook on, or ofiF, so as to form into the plan of 
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whatever town they pleased. This was put directly into 
hand, and many and many a look of mutual congratulation 
was exchanged between my uncle Toby and the corporal, 
as the carpenter did the work. 

— It answered prodigiously the next simimer — ^the town 
was a perfect Proteus — ^It was Landen, and Trerebach, and 
Santvliet, and Drusen, and Hagenau, — and then it was 
Ostend and Menin, and Aeth and Dendermond. 

— Surely never did any town act so many parts, since 
Sodom and Gomorrah, as my uncle Toby's town did. 

In the fourth year, my uncle Toby thinking a town 
looked foolishly without a church, added a very fine one 
with a steeple. — ^Trim was for having bells in it; — my 
uncle Toby said, the metal had better be cast into cannon. 

This led the way the next campaign for half a dozen 
brass field-pieces, to be planted three and three on each 
side of my uncle Toby's sentry-box ; and in a short time, 
these led the way for a train of somewhat larger — ^and so 
on — (as must always be the case in hobby-horsical affairs) 
from pieces of half an inch bore, till it came at last to my 
father's jack boots. 

The next year, which was that in which Lisle was 
besieged, and at the close of which both Ghent and Bruges 
fell into our hands, — ^my uncle Toby was sadly put to it 
for proper ammunition; — I say proper ammunition — be- 
cause his great artillery would not bear powder ; and 'twas 
well for the Shandy family they would not — For so full 
were the papers, from the beginning to the end of the 
siege, of the incessant firings kept up by the besiegers, — 
and so heated was my uncle Toby's imagination with the 
accounts of them, that he had infallibly shot away all his 
estate. 

Something therefore was wanting as a succedaneum, 
especially in one or two of the more violent paroxysms 
of^ the siege, to keep up something like a continual firing 
in the imagination, — ^and this something, the corporal, 
whose principal strength lay in invention, supplied by an 
entire new system of battering of his own, — ^without which, 
this had been objected to by military critics, to the end 
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of the world, as one of the great desiderata of my uncle 
Toby*s apparatus. 

This will not be explained the worse, for setting off, as 
I generally do, at a little distance from the subject. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

With two or three other trinkets, small in themselves, 
but of great regard, which poor Tom, the corporal's 
unfortunate brother, had sent him over, with the account 
of his marriage with the Jew's widow — ^there was 

A Montero-cap and two Turkish tobacco-pipes. 

The Montero-cap I shall describe by and bye. — ^The 
Turkish tobacco-pipes had nothing particular in them, 
they were fitted up and ornamented as usual, with flexible 
tubes of Morocco leather and gold wire, and mounted at 
their ends, the one of them with ivory, — the other with 
black ebony, tipped with silver. 

My father, who saw aU things in lights different from 
the rest of the world, would say to the corporal, that he 
ought to look upon these two presents more as tokens of 
his brother's nicety, than his affection. — ^Tom did not care. 
Trim, he would say, to put on the cap, or to smoke in 
the tobacco-pipe of a Jew. — God bless your honour, the 
corporal would say, (giving a strong reason to the con- 
trary) — how can that be ? 

The Montero-cap was scarlet, of a superfine Spanish 
cloth, dyed in grain, and mounted all round with fur, 
except about four inches in the front, which was faced 
with a light blue, slightly embroidered, — ^and seemed to 
have been the property of a Portuguese quartermaster, not 
of foot, but of horse, as the word denotes. 

The corporal was not a little proud of it, as well for its 
own sake, as the sake of the giver, so seldom or never 
put it on but upon Gala-days ; and yet never was a 
Montero-cap put to so many uses ; for in all controverted 
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points, whether military or culinary, provided the corporal 
was sure he was in the right, — it was either his oath, — his 
wager, — or his gift. 

— *Twas his gift in the present case. 

m be bound, said the corporal, speaking to himself, to 
give away my Montero-cap to the first beggar who comes 
to the door, ul do not manage this matter to his honour's 
satisfaction. 

The completion was no further off, than the very next 
morning ; which was that of the storm of the counterscarp 
betwixt the Lower Deule, to the right, and the gate St. 
Andrew, — and on the left, between St. Magdalen's and 
the river. 

As this was the most memorable attack in the whole 
war, — the most gallant and obstinate on both sides, — and 
I must add the most bloody too, for it cost the allies 
themselves that morning above eleven hundred men, — my 
uncle Toby prepared himself for it with a more than 
ordinary solemnity. 

The eve which preceded, as my uncle Toby went to bed, 
he ordered his ramallie wig, which had laid inside out for 
many years in the corner of an old campaigning trunk, 
which stood by his bedside, to be taken out and laid upon 
the lid of it, ready for the morning ; — and the very first 
thing he did in his shirt, when he had stepped out of bed, 
my uncle Toby, after he had turned the roi^h side out- 
wards, — put it on : — ^This done, he proceeded next to his 
breeches, and having buttoned the waistband, he forthwith 
buckled on his sword-belt, and had got his sword half way 
in, — ^when he considered he should want shaving, and that 
it would be very inconvenient doing it with his sword on, — 
so took it off : — In assaying to put on his regimental 
coat and waistcoat, my imcle Toby found the same objec- 
tion in his wig, — so that went off too : — So that what with 
one thing and what with another, as always falls out when 
a man is in the most haste, — 'twas ten o'clock, which was 
half an hour later than his usual time, before my uncle 
Toby sallied out. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

My uncle Toby had scarce turned the corner of his yew 
hedge, which separated his kitchen-garden from his 
bowling-green, when he perceived the corporal had begun 
the attack without him. — 

Let me stop and give you a picture of the corporal's 
apparatus ; and of the corporal himself in the height of his 
attack, just as it struck my uncle Toby, as he turned 
towards the sentry-box, where the corporal was at work, — 
for in nature there is not such another, — ^nor can any com- 
bination of all that is grotesque and whimsical in her works 
produce its equal. 

The corporal 

— ^Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of genius, — for he 
was your kinsman : 

Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodness, — ^for he was 
your brother. — O corporal ! had I thee, but now, — now, 
that I am able to give thee a dinner and protection, — ^how 
would I cherish thee ! thou should'st wear thy Montero- 
cap every hour of the day, and every day of the week, — 
and when it was worn out, I would purchase thee a couple 
like it : — But alas ! alas ! alas ! now that I can do this in 
spite of their reverences — the occasion is lost — for thou 
art gone ; — thy genius fled up to the stars from whence 
it came ; — and that warm heart of thine, with all its 
generous and open vessels, compressed into a clod of the 
valley ! 

— ^But what — ^what is this, to that future and dreaded 
page, where I look towards the velvet pall, decorated with 
the military ensigns of thy master — the first — the foremost 
of created beings ; — where, I shall see thee, faithful ser- 
vant ! laying his sword and scabbard with a trembling hand 
across his coffin, and then returning pale as ashes to the 
door, to take his mourning horse by the bridle, to follow 
his hearse, as he directed thee ; — ^where — all my father's 
systems shall be baffled by his sorrows ; and, in spite of 
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his philosophy, I shall behold him, as he inspects the 
lacquered plate, twice taking his spectacles from off his nose, 
to wipe away the dew which nature has shed upon them — 
When I see him cast in the rosemary with an air of dis- 
consolation, which cries through my ears, — O Toby ! in 
what corner of the world shall I seek thy fellow ? 

— Gracious powers ! which erst have opened the lips of 
the dumb in his distress, and made the tongue of the 
stammerer speak plain — ^when I shall arrive at this dreaded 
page, deal not with me, then, with a stinted hand. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The corporal, who the night before had resolved in his 
mind to supply the grand desideratum^ of keeping up 
something like an incessant firing upon the enemy during 
the heat of the attack, — ^had no further idea in his fancy at 
that time, than a contrivance of smoking tobacco against 
the town, out of one of my uncle Toby s six field-pieces, 
which were planted on each side of his sentry-box ; the 
means of effecting which occurring to his fancy at the 
same time, though he had pledged his cap, he thought 
it in no danger from the miscarriage of his projects. 

Upon turning it this way, and that, a little in his mind, 
he soon began to find out, that by means of his two Turkish 
tobacco-pipes, with the supplement of three smaller tubes 
of wash-leather at each of their lower ends, to be tagged by 
the same number of tin-pipes fitted to the touch-holes, and 
sealed with clay next the cannon, and then tied hermetically 
with waxed silk at their several insertions into the Morocco 
tube, — he should be able to fire the six field-pieces all 
together, and with the same ease as to fire one. 

— Let no man say from what tags and jags hints may 
not be cut out for the advancement of human knowledge. 
Let no man, who has read my father's first and second beds 
of justice, ever rise up and say again, from collision of 
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what kinds of bodies light may or may not be struck out, 
to carry the arts and sciences up to perfection. — Heaven ! 
thou knowest how I love them ; — thou knowest the secrets 
of my heart, and that I would this moment give my shirt — 
Thou art a fool, Shandy, says Eugenius, for thou hast but a 
dozen in the world, — ^and 'twill break thy set. — 

No matter for that, Eugenius ; I would give the shirt off 
my back to be burned into tinder, were it only to satisfy 
one feverish enquirer, how many sparks at one good stroke, 
a good flint and steel could strike into the tail of it. — ^Think 
ye not that in striking these in, — he might, peradventure, 
strike something out ? as sure as a gun. — 

— ^But this project, by the bye. 

The corporal sat up the best part of the night, in bringing 
his to perfection ; and having made a sufficient proof of his 
cannon, with charging them to the top with tobacco, — ^he 
went with contentment to bed. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

The corporal had slipped out about ten minutes before my 
uncle Toby, in order to fix his apparatus, and just give the 
enemy a shot or two before my uncle Toby came. 

He had drawn the six field-pieces for this end, all close 
up together in front of my uncle Toby's sentry-box, leaving 
only an interval of about a yard and a half betwixt the three, 
on the right and left, for the convenience of charging, etc. 
— ^and the sake possibly of two batteries, which he might 
think double the honour of one. 

In the rear and facing this opening, with his back to the 
door of the sentry-box, for fear of being flanked, had the 
corporal wisely taken his post : — He held the ivory pipe, 
appertaining to the battery on the right, betwixt the finger 
and thumb of his right hand, — and the ebony pipe tipped 
with silver, which appertained to the battery on the left, 
betwixt the finger and thumb of the other — ^and with his 
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right knee fixed firm upon the ground, as if in the front 
rank of his platoon, was the corporal, with his Montero- 
cap upon his head, furiously playing off his two cross 
batteries at the same time against the counter-guard, which 
faced the coimterscarp, where the attack was to be made 
that morning. His first intention, as I said, was no more 
than giving the enemy a single puflF or two ; — ^but the 
pleasure of the puflFs, as well as the puffing, had insensibly 
got hold of the corporal, and drawn him on from puflF to 
puflF, into the very height of the attack, by the time my 
imcle Toby joined him. 

*Twas well for my father, that my uncle Toby had not 
his will to make that day. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

My uncle Toby took the ivory pipe out of the corporal's 
hand, — ^looked at it for half a minute, and returned it. 

In less than two minutes, my uncle Toby took the pipe 
from the corporal again, and raised it half way to his 
mouth — ^then hastily gave it back a second time. 

The corporal redoubled the attack, — my uncle Toby 
smiled, — then looked grave, — then smiled for a moment, — 
then looked serious for a long time ; — Give me hold of 
the ivory pipe. Trim, said my uncle Toby— my uncle 
Toby put it to his lips, — drew it back directly, — gave a 
peep over the horn- beam hedge ; — never did my uncle 
Toby*s mouth water so much for a pipe in his life. — My 
imde Toby retired into the sentry-box with the pipe in 
his hand. 

— ^Dear uncle Toby ! don't go into the sentry-box with 
the pipe, — there's no trusting a man's self with such a 
thing in such a corner. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

I BEG the reader will assist me here, to wheel off my uncle 
Toby's ordnance behind the scenes, — to remove his sentry- 
box, and clear the theatre, if possible, of horn-works and 
half moons, and get the rest of his military apparatus out 
of the way ; — that done, my dear friend Garrick, we'll 
snuff the candles bright, — sweep the stage with a new 
broom, — draw up the curtain, and exhibit my uncle Toby 
dressed in a new character, throughout which the world 
can have no idea how he will act : and yet, if pity be 
a-kin^ to love, — ^and bravery no alien to it, you have seen 
enough of my uncle Toby in these, to trace these family 
likenesses, betwixt the two passions (in case there is one) 
to your heart's content. 

Vain science ! thou assistest us in no case of this kind — 
and thou puzzlest us in every one. 

There was, Madam, in my uncle Toby, a singleness of 
heart which misled him so far out of the little serpentine 
tracks in which things of this nature usually go on ; you 
can — you can have no conception of it : with this, there 
was a plainness and simplicity of thinking, with such an 
unmistrusting ignorance of the plies and foldings of the 
heart of woman ; — ^and so naked and defenceless did he 
stand before you, (when a siege was out of his head,) that 
you might have stood behind any one of your serpentine 
walks, and shot my uncle Toby ten times in a day, 
through his liver, if nine times in a day. Madam, had not 
served your purpose. 

With all this. Madam, — and what confounded every 
thing as much on the other hand, my uncle Toby had that 
unparalleled modesty of nature I once told you of, and 
which, by the bye, stood eternal sentry upon his feelings, 
that you might as soon — But where am I going.? these 
reflections crowd in upon me ten pages at least too soon, 
and take up that time, which I ought to bestow upon 
facts. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

Of the few legitimate sons of Adam whose breasts never felt 
what the sting of love was, — (maintaining first, all mysogy- 
nists to be bastards) — the greatest heroes of ancient and 
modern story have carried off amongst them nine parts in 
ten of the honour ; and I wish for their sakes I had the 
key of my study, out of my draw-well, only for five 
minutes, to tell you their names — recollect them I cannot 
— so be content to accept of these, for the present, in their 
stead. 

There was the great king Aldrovandus, and Bosphorus, 
and Cappadocius, and Dardanus, and Pontus, and Asius, 
— ^to say nothing of the iron-hearted Charles the Xllth, 
whom the Countess of K***** herself could make nothing 
of. — There was Babylonicus, and Mediterraneus, and 
Polixenes, and Persicus, and Prusicus, not one of whom 
(except Cappadocius and Pontus, who were both a little 
suspected) ever once bowed down his breast to the goddess 
— ^The truth is, they had all of them something else to do 
— ^and so had my uncle Toby — till Fate — till Fate I say, 
envying his name the glory of being handed down to 
posterity with Aldrovandus's and the rest, — she basely 
patched up the peace of Utrecht. 

— ^Believe me, Sirs, 'twas the worst deed she did that year. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Amongst the many ill consequences of the treaty of 
Utrecht, it was within a point of giving my uncle Toby a 
surfeit of sieges; and though he recovered his appetite 
afterwards, yet Calais itself left not a deeper scar in Mary*s 
heart, than Utrecht upon my uncle Toby's. To the end 
of his life he never could hear Utrecht mentioned upon 
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any account whatever, — or so much as read an article of 
news extracted out of the Utrecht Gazette^ without fetching 
a sigh, as if his heart would break in twain. 

My father, who was a great motive-monger, and con- 
sequently a very dangerous person for a man to sit by, 
either laughing or crying, — ^for he generally knew your 
motive for doing both, much better than you knew it 
yourself — ^would always console my uncle Toby upon these 
occasions, in a way, which shewed plainly, he imagined my 
uncle Toby grieved for nothing in the whole affair, so 
much as the loss of his hobby-horse. — Never mind, brother 
Toby, he would say, — ^by God's blessing we shall have 
another war break out again some of these days ; and when 
it does, — ^the belligerent powers, if they would hang them- 
selves, cannot keep us out of play. — I defy *em, my dear 
Toby he would add, to take countries without taking 
towns, — or towns without sieges. 

My uncle Toby never took this back-stroke ©f my 
father's at his hobby-horse kindly. — He thought the stroke 
ungenerous; and the more so, because in striking the 
horse he hit the rider too, and in the most dishonourable 
part a blow could fall; so that upon these occasions, he 
always laid down his pipe upon the table with more fire to 
defend himself than common. 

I told the reader, this time two years, that my uncle 
Toby was not eloquent ; and in the very same page gave 
an instance to the contrary: — I repeat the observation, 
and a fact which contradicts it again. — He was not 
eloquent, — ^it was not easy to my uncle Toby to make 
long harangues, — and he hated florid ones; but there 
were occasions where the stream overflowed the man, 
and ran so counter to its usual course, that in some 
parts my uncle Toby, for a time, was at least equal to 
Tertullus — but in others, in my own opinion, infinitely 
above him. 

My father was so highly pleased with one of these 
apologetical orations of my uncle Toby's, which he had 
delivered one evening before him and Yorick, that he 
wrote it down before he went to bed. 
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I have had the good fortune to meet with it amongst 
my father's papers, with here and there an insertion of his 
own, betwixt two crooks, thus [ ], and is endorsed, 

My Brother Toby's Justification of his own Prin- 
ciples AND Conduct in wishing to Continue 
THE War. 

I may safely say, I have read over this apologetical oration 
of my uncle Toby's a hundred times, and think it so fine a 
model of defence, — ^and shews so sweet a temperament of 
gallantry and good principles in him, that I give it to the 
world, word for word (interlineations and all), as I find it. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

My Uncle Toby's Apologetical Oration 

I am not insensible, brother Shandy, that when a man 

whose profession is arms, wishes, as I have done, for war, 

— it has an ill aspect to the world ; — ^and that, how just 

and right soever his motives and intentions may be, — he 

stands in an uneasy posture in vindicating himself from 

private views in doing it. 

For this cause, if a soldier is a prudent man, which 

he may be without being a jot the less brave, he will 

be sure not to utter his wish in the hearing of an enemy ; 

for say what he will, an enemy will not believe him. — He 

will be cautious of doing it even to a friend, — ^lest he may 

suiFer in his esteem : — ^But if his heart is overcharged, and 

a secret sigh for arms must have its vent, he will reserve it 

for the ear of a brother, who knows his character to 

the bottom, and what his true notions, dispositions, and 

principles of honour are : What, I hope, I have been in all 

these, brother Shandy, would be unbecoming in me to 

say : — much worse, I know, have I been than I ought, — 
n. j> 
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and something worse, perhaps, than I think : But such as I 
am, you, my dear brother Shandy, who have sucked the 
same breasts with me, — ^and with whom I have been 
brought up from my cradle, — and from whose knowledge, 
from the first hours of our boyish pastimes, down to this, 
I have concealed no one action of my life, and scarce a 
thought in it — Such as I am, brother, you must by this 
time know me, with all my vices, and with all my weak- 
nesses too, whether of my age, my temper, my passions, or 
my understanding. 

Tell me then, my dear brother Shandy, upon which 
of them it is, that when I condemned the peace of 
Utrecht, and grieved the war was not carried on with 
vigour a little longer, you should think your brother did it 
upon unworthy views; or that in wishing for war, he 
should be bad enough to wish more of his fellow-<reatures 
slain, — more slaves made, and more families driven from 
their peaceful habitations, merely for his own pleasure : — 
Tell me, brother Shandy, upon what one deed of mine do 
you ground it ? [The devil a deed do I know of, dear 
Toby, but one for a hundred pounds, which I lent thee to 
carry on these cursed sieges.] 

If, when I was a school-boy, I could not hear a drum 
beat, but my heart beat with it — ^was it my fault ? — Did I 
plant the propensity? — Did I sound the alarm within, or 
Nature? 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and Parismus and Paris- 
menus, and Valentine and Orson, and the Seven Champions 
of England, were handed around the school, — ^were they 
not all purchased with my own pocket-money ? Was that 
selfish, brother Shandy ? When we read over the siege of 
Troy, which lasted ten years and eight months, — ^though 
with such a train of artillery as we had at Namur, the town 
might have been carried in a week — ^was I not as much con- 
cerned for the destruction of the Greeks and Trojans as any 
boy of the whole school ? Had I not three strokes of a 
ferula given me, two on my right hand, and one on my 
left, for calling Helena a bitch for it ? Did any one of 
you shed more tears for Hector ? And when king Priam 
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came to the camp to beg his body, and returned weeping 
back to Troy without it, — you know, brother, I could not 
eat my dinner. 

— ^Did that bespeak me cruel? Or because, brother 
Shandy, my blood flew out into the camp, and my heart 
panted for war, — ^was it a proof it could not ache for the 
distresses of war too ? 

O brother ! 'tis one thing for a soldier to gather laurels, 
— ^and 'tis another to scatter cypress. — [Who told thee, 
my dear Toby, that cypress was used by the ancients on 
mournful occasions ?] 

— 'Tis one thing, brother Shandy, for a soldier to hazard 
his own life — to leap first down into the trench, where he 
is sure to be cut in pieces : — 'Tis one thing, from public 
spirit and a thirst of glory, to enter the breach the first 
man, — ^To stand in the foremost rank, and march bravely 
on with drums and trumpets, and colours flying about his 
ears : — 'Tis one thing, I say, brother Shandy, to do this, — 
and 'tis another thing to reflect on the miseries of war ; — 
to view the desolations of whole countries, and consider 
the intolerable fatigues and hardships which the soldier 
himself, the instrument who works them, is forced (for 
sixpence a day, if he can get it) to undergo. 

Need I be told, dear Yorick, as I was by you, in Le 
Fever's funeral sermon, That so soft and gentle a creature, 
born to love, to mercy, and kindness, as man is, was not 
shaped for this ? — But why did you not add, Yorick, — if 
not by nature — that he is so by necessity ? — For what is 
war.? what is it, Yorick, when fought as ours has been, 
upon principles of liberty, and upon principles of honour — 
what is it, but the getting together of quiet and harmless 
people, with their swords in their hands, to keep the ambi- 
tious and the turbulent within bounds ? And heaven is my 
witness, brother Shandy, that the pleasure I have taken in 
these things, — ^and that infinite delight, in particular, which 
has attended my sieges in my bowling-green, has arose 
within me, and I hope in the corporal too, from the con- 
sciousness we both had, that in carrying them on, we were 
answering the great ends of our creation. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

I TOLD the Christian reader — ^I say Christian — ^hoping he is 
one — ^and if he is not, I am sorry for it — ^and only beg he 
will consider the matter with himself, and not lay the blame 
entirely upon this book — 

I told him. Sir — for in good truth, when a man is telling 
a story in the strange way I do mine, he is obliged continu- 
ally to be going backwards and forwards to keep all tight 
together in the reader's fancy — ^which, for my own part, 
if I did not take heed to do more than at first, there is 
so much unfixed and equivocal matter starting up, with so 
many breaks and gaps in it, — and so little service do the 
stars afford, which, nevertheless, I hang up in some of the 
darkest passages, knowing that the world is apt to lose its 
way, with all the lights the sun itself at noon-day can 
give it — ^and now you see, I am lost myself ! 

— ^But 'tis my father's fault ; and whenever my brains 
come to be dissected, you will perceive, without spectacles, 
that he has left a large uneven thread, as you sometimes see 
in an unsaleable piece of cambric, running along the whole 
length of the web, and so untowardly, you cannot so much 
as cut out a * *, (here I hang up a couple of lights ag^n) 
a fillet, or a thumb-stall, but it is seen or felt.- 



Qjuanto id diligentius in Uteris procreandis cavendumy sayeth 
Cardan. All which being considered, and that you see 'tis 
morally impracticable for me to wind this round to where 
I set out. 

I begin the chapter over again. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 



I TOLD the Christian reader in the beginning of the chapter 
which preceded my uncle Toby's apologetical oration, — 



_ _T 
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though in a different trope from what I should make use 
of now, That the peace of Utrecht was within an ace of 
creating the same shyness betwixt my uncle Toby and his 
hobby-horse, as it did betwixt the queen and the rest of the 
confederating powers. 

There is an indignant way in which a man sometimes 
dismounts his horse, which as good as says to him, ' I'll go 
afoot, Sir, all the days of my life, before I would ride a single 
mile upon your back again.' Now my uncle Toby coidd 
not be said to dismount his horse in this manner ; for in 
strictness of language, he could not be said to dismount his 
horse at all — his horse rather flung him — ^and somewhat 
viciously, which made my uncle Toby take it ten times 
more unkindly. Let this matter be settled by state-jockeys 
as they like. — It created, I say, a sort of shyness betwixt my 
uncle Toby and his hobby-horse. — He had no occasion for 
him from the month of March to November, which was 
the summer after the articles were signed, except it was now 
and then to take a short ride out, just to see that the forti- 
fications and harbour of Dunkirk were demolished, according 
to stipulation. 

The French were so backwards all that summer in 
setting about that affair, and Monsieur Tugghe, the 
Deputy from the magistrates of Dunkirk, presented so 
many affecting petitions to the queen, — beseeching her 
majesty to cause only her thunder-bolts to fall upon the 
martial works, which might have incurred her displeasure, — 
but to spare — to spare the mole, for the mole's sake ; which, 
in its naked situation, could be no more than an object of 
pity — and the queen (who was but a woman) being of a 
pitiful disposition, — ^and her ministers also, they not wish- 
ing in their hearts to have the town dismantled, for these 
private reasons,  



« « « « «  



* * * ; so that the whole went heavily on with my 
uncle Toby ; insomuch, that it was not within three full 
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months, after he and the corporal had constructed the 
town, and put it in a condition to be destroyed, that the 
several commandants, commissaries, deputies, negotiators, 
and intendants, would permit him to set about it. — Fatal 
interval of inactivity ! 

The corporal was for beginning the demolition, by 
making a breach in the ramparts, or main fortifications of 
the town — No, — that will never do, corporal, said my unde 
Toby, for in going that way to work with the town, the 
English garrison will not be safe in it an hour ; because 
if the French are treacherous — They are as treacherous 
as devils, an* please your honour, said the corporal — 
It gives me concern always when I hear it. Trim, said my 
imcle Toby,— for they don't want personal bravery ; and 
if a breach is made in the ramparts, they may enter it, and 
make themselves masters of the place when they please : — 
Let them enter it, said the corporal, lifting up his pioneer's 
spade in both his hands, as if he was going to lay about him 
with it, — ^let them enter, an' please your honour, if they 
dare. — ^In cases like this, corporal, said my uncle Toby, 
slipping his right hand down to the middle of his cane, and 
holding it afterwards truncheon-wise with his fore-finger 
extended, — 'tis no part of the consideration of a com- 
mandant, what the enemy dare, — or what they dare not 
do ; he must act with prudence. We will begin with the 
outworks both towards the sea and the land, and par- 
ticularly with fort Louis, the most distant of them all, and 
demolish it first, — and the rest, one by one, both on our 
right and left, as we retreat towards the town ; — then we'll 
demolish the mole, — ^next fill up the harbour, — then retire 
into the citadel, and blow it up into the air : and having 
done that, corporal, we'll embark for England. — ^We are 
there, quoth the corporal, recollecting himself — ^Very true, 
said my uncle Toby — ^looking at the church. 



^_ ' -^ ^ ■-■ -3^ 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

A DELUSIVE, delicious consultation or two of this kind, 
betwixt my uncle Toby and Trim, upon the demolition of 
Dunkirk, — for a moment rallied back the ideas of those 
pleasures, which were slipping from under him : — still — 
still all went on heavily — the magic left the mind the 
weaker — Stillness, with Silence at her back, entered the 
solitary parlour, and drew their gauzy mantle over my 
uncle Toby's head ; — and Listlessness, with her lax fibre 
and undirected eye, sat quietly down beside him in 
his arm-chair. — No longer Amberg and Rhinberg, and 
Limbourg, and Huy, and Bonn, in one year, — ^and the 
prospect of Landen, and Trerebach, and Drusen, and 
Dendermond, the next, — ^hurried on the blood : — No 
longer did saps, and mines, and blinds, and gabions, and 
palisadoes, keep out this fair enemy of man's repose : — No 
more could my uncle Toby, after passing the French lines, 
as he eat his egg at supper, from thence break into the 
heart of France,— cross over the Oyes, and with all 
Picardie open behind him, march up to the gates of Paris, 
and fall asleep with nothing but ideas of glory : — No more 
was he to dream, he had fixed the royal standard upon the 
tower of the Bastile, and awake with it streaming in 
his head. 

— Softer visions, — gentler vibrations stole sweetly in 
upon his slumbers ; — the trumpet of war fell out of his 
hands, — ^he took up the lute, sweet instrument ! of all 
others the most delicate ! the most difficult ! — ^how wilt 
thou touch it, my dear uncle Toby ? 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Now, because I have once or twice said, in my incon- 
siderate way of talking. That I was confident the following 
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memoirs of my uncle Toby's courtship of widow Wadman, 
whenever I got time to write them, would turn out one of 
the most complete systems, both of the elementary and 
practical part of love and love-making, that ever was 
addressed to the world — ^are you to imagine from thence, 
that I shall set out with a description of what love is ? 
whether part God and part Devil, as Plotinus will have it — 

— Or by a more critical equation, and supposing the 
whole of love to be as ten — to determine with Ficinus, 
*How many parts of it — ^the one, — and how many the 
other * ; — or whether it is all of it one great Devil, from 
head to tail, as Plato has taken upon him to pronounce ; 
concerning which conceit of his, I shall not offer my 
opinion : — ^but my opinion of Plato is this ; that he 
appears, from this instance, to have been a man of much 
the same temper and way of reasoning with doctor Bayn- 
yard, who being a great enemy to blisters, as imagining 
that half a dozen of 'em at once, would draw a man as 
surely to his grave, as a hearse and six — rashly concluded, 
that the Devil himself was nothing in the world, but one 
great bouncing Cantharidis. 

I have notlung to say to people who allow themselves 
this monstrous liberty in arguing, but what Nazianzen 
cried out (that is, polemically) to Philagrius — 

**Ei/7e ! ' O rare ! 'tis fine reasoning, Sir, indeed ! — 
* oT£ <^£\o<ro<^e<9 €v ILa6€(ri ' — ^and most nobly do you aim 
at truth, when you philosophize about it in your moods 
and passions. 

Nor is it to be imagined, for the same reason, I should 
stop to inquire, whether love is a disease,— or embroil 
myself with Rhasis and Dioscorides, whether the seat of it 
is in the brain or liver ; — ^because this would lead me on, 
to an examination of the two very opposite manners, in 
which patients have been treated — the one, of Aaetius, 
who always began with a cooling clyster of hempseed and 
bruised cucumbers ; — ^and followed on with thin potations 
of water-lilies and purslane — ^to which he added a pinch of 
snufF, of the herb Hanea ; — ^and where Aaetius durst 
venture it, — ^his topaz-ring. 
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— The other, that of Gordonius, who (in his cap. 15. 
de Amove) directs they should be thrashed, * ad putorem 
usque^ — till they stink again. 

These are disquisitions, which my father, who had laid 
in a great stock of knowledge of this kind, will be very 
busy with in the progress of my uncle Toby's affairs : 
I must anticipate thus much, That from his theories of 
love, (with which, by the way, he contrived to crucify 
my uncle Toby's mind, almost as much as his amours 
themselves) — he took a single step into practice ; — ^and 
by means of a camphorated cerecloth, which he found 
means to impose upon the tailor for buckram, whilst 
he was making my uncle Toby a new pair of breeches, 
he produced Gordonius's effect upon my unde Toby 
without the disgrace. 

What changes this produced, will be read in its proper 
place : all that is needful to be added to the anecdote, is 
this — That whatever effect it had upon my uncle Toby, — 
it had a vile effect upon the house ; — ^and u my uncle Toby 
had not smoked it down as he did, it might have had a 
vile effect upon my father too. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

— 'Twill come out of itself by and bye. — ^AU I contend 
for is, that I am not obliged to set out with a definition of 
what love is ; and so long as I can go on with my story 
intelligibly, with the help of the word itself, without any 
other idea to it, than what I have in common with the rest 
of the world, why should I differ from it a moment before 
the time } — ^When I can get on no further, — and find my- 
self entangled on all sides of this mystic labyrinth, — my 
Opinion will then come in, in course, — ^and lead me out. 

At present, I hope I shall be sufficiently understood, in 
telling the reader, my uncle Toby fell in love : 

— Not that the phrase is at all to my liking : for to say 



^ 
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a man is fallen in love, — or that he is deeply in love,- 
up to the ears in love, — ^and sometimes even over head 
and ears in it, — carries an idiomatical kind of implication, 
that love is a thing below a man : — this is recurring again 
to Plato's opinion, which, with all his divinityship, — I hold 
to be damnable and heretical : — and so much for that. 

Let love therefore be what it will, — my uncle Toby fell 
into it. 

— And possibly, gentle reader, with such a temptation — 
so wouldst thou: For never did thy eyes behold, or thy 
concupiscence covet any thing in this world, more concu- 
piscible than widow Wadman. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

To conceive this right, — call for pen and ink — there's paper 
ready to your hand. — Sit down. Sir, paint her to your own 
mind — ^as like your mistress as you can — as unlike your 
wife as your conscience will let you — 'tis all one to me — 
please but your own fancy in it. 
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-Was ever anything in Nature so sweet! — so ex- 



quisite ! 

— Then, dear Sir, how could my uncle Toby resist it ? 

Thrice happy book ! thou wilt have one page, at least, 
within thy covers, which Malice will not blacken, and 
which Ignorance cannot misrepresent. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

As Susannah was informed by an express from Mrs. 
Bridget, of my uncle Toby's falling in love with her 
mistress fifteen days before it happened, — the contents of 
which express, Susannah communicated to my mother the 
next day, — it has just given me an opportunity of entering 
upon my uncle Toby's amours a fortnight before their 
existence. 

I have an article of news to tell you, Mr. Shandy, quoth 
my mother, which will surprise you greatly. — 

Now my father was then holding one of his second beds 
of justice, and was musing within himself about the hard- 
ships of matrimony, as my mother broke silence. 

* — My brother Toby, quoth she, is going to be married 
to Mrs. Wadman.' 

— Then he will never, quoth my father, be able to lie 
diagonally in his bed again as long as he lives. 

It was a consuming vexation to my father, that my 
mother never asked the meaning of a thing she did not 
understand. 

— That she is not a woman of science, my father would 
say — ^is her misfortune — but she might ask a question. — 

My mother never did. — In short, she went out of the 
world at last without knowing whether it turned round, or 
stood still. — My father had officiously told her above a 
thousand times which way it was, — but she always forgot. 

For these reasons, a discourse seldom went on much 
fiirther betwixt them, than a proposition, — ^ reply, and a 
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rejoinder; at the end of which, it generally took breath 
for a few minutes (as in the affair of the breeches), and 
then went on again. 

If he marries, 'twill be the worse for us, — quoth my 
mother. 

Not a cherry-stone, said my father, — he may as well 
batter away his means upon that, as any thing else. 

— ^To be sure, said my mother: so here ended the 
proposition, — ^the reply, — and the rejoinder, I told you of. 

It will be some amusement to him, too, — said my father. 

A very great one, answered my mother, if he should 
have children. — 

— Lord have mercy upon me, — said my father to him- 



CHAPTER XL 

I AM now beginning to get fairly into my work ; and 
by the help or a vegetable diet, with a few of the cold 
seeds, I make no doubt but I shall be able to go on 
with my uncle Toby's story, and my own, in a tolerable 
straight line. Now, 
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These were the four lines I moved in through my first, 
second, third, and fourth volumes. — In the fifth volume I 
have been very good, — the precise line I have described in 
it being this : 



A B 




By which it appears, that except at the curve, marked 
A, where I took a trip to Navarre, — and the indented 
curve B, which is the short airing when I was there 
with the Lady Baussiere and her page, — I have not taken 
the least frisk of a digression, till John de la Casse's devils 
led me the round you see marked D. — for ?is{or c c c c c 
they are nothing but parentheses, and the common ins and 
outs incident to the lives of the greatest ministers of state ; 
and when compared with what men have done, — or with 
my own transgressions at the letters A B D — ^they vanish 
into nothing. 

In this last volume I have done better still — for from 
the end of Le Fever's episode, to the beginning of my 
uncle Toby's campaigns, — -I have scarce stepped a yard out 
of my way. 

If I mend at this rate, it is not impossible — by the good 
leave of his grace of Benevento's devils — but I may arrive 
hereafter at the excellency of going on even thus : 

which is a line drawn as straight as I could draw it, 
by a writing-master's ruler (borrowed for that purpose), 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left. 
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This right line, — the path-way for Christians to walk 
in ! say divines — 

— The emblem of moral rectitude ! says Cicero— 

— ^The best line! say cabbage planters — is the shortest 
line, says Archimedes, which can be drawn from one given 
point to another. — 

I wish your ladyships would lay this matter to heart, 
in your next birth-day suits ! 

— ^What a journey ! 

Pray can you tell me, — that is, without anger, before I 
write my chapter upon straight lines — by what mistake — 
who told them so — or how it has come to pass, that your 
men of wit and genius have all along confounded this 
line, with the line of Gravitation ? 



M 



BOOK VII 



CHAPTER I 

No — I think, I said, I would write two volumes every 
year, provided the vile cough which then tormented me, 
and which to this hour I dread worse than the devil, would 
but give me leave — and in another place — (but where, I 
can't recollect now) speaking of my book as a machine, and 
laying my pen and ruler down cross-wise upon the table, 
in order to gain the greater credit to it — I swore it should 
be kept a going at that rate these forty years, if it pleased 
but the fountain of life to bless me so long with health and 
good spirits. 

Now as for my spirits, little have I to lay to their charge 
— nay so very little (unless the mounting me upon a long 
stick and playing the fool with me nineteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, be accusations) that on the contrary, I 
have much — much to thank 'em for: cheerily have ye 
made me tread the path of life with all the burthens of it 
(except its cares) upon my back ; in no one moment of my 
existence, that I remember, have ye once deserted me, or 
tinged the objects which came in my way, either with sable, 
or with a sickly green ; in dangers ye gilded my horizon 
with hope, and when Death himself knocked at my door — 
ye bad him come again ; and in so gay a tone of careless 
indifference, did ye do it, that he doubted of his com- 
mission — ^ 

* — ^There must certainly be some mistake in this matter,' 
quoth he. 

64 
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Now there is nothing in this world I abominate worse, 
than to be interrupted in a story — ^and I was that moment 
telling Eugenius a most tawdry one in my way, of a nun 
who fancied herself a shell-fish, and of a monk damned for 
eating a mussel, and was shewing him the grounds and 
justice of the procedure — 

* — ^Did ever so grave a personage get into so vile a 
scrape ? ' quoth Death. Thou hast had a narrow escape, 
Tristram, said Eugenius, taking hold of my hand as I 
finished my story — 

But there is no living, Eugenius, replied I, at this rate ; 
for as this son of a whore has found out my lodgings — 

— You call him rightly, said Eugenius, — ^for by sin, we 
are told, he entered the world — I care not which way he 
entered, quoth I, provided he be not in such a hurry to 
take me out with him — ^for I have forty volumes to write, 
and forty thousand things to say and do which no body in 
the world will say and do for me, except thyself; and as 
thou seest he has got me by the throat (for Eugenius could 
scarce hear me speak across the table), and that I am no 
match for him in the open field, had I not better, whilst 
these few scattered spirits remain, and these two spider legs 
of mine (holding one of them up to him) are able to sup- 
port me — ^had I not better, Eugenius, fly for my life ? 
*Tis my advice, my dear Tristram, said Eugenius — ^Then 
by heaven ! I will lead him a dance he little thinks of — 
for I will gallop, quoth I, without looking once behind me, 
to the banks of the Garonne ; and if I hear him clattering 
at my heels — Fll scamper away to mount Vesuvius — ^from 
thence to Joppa, and from Joppa to the world's end; 
where, if he follows me, I pray God he may break his 
neck — 

— He runs more risk there, said Eugenius, than thou. 

Eugenius's wit and aflFection brought blood into the 

cheek from whence it had been some months banished 

— 'twas a vile moment to bid adieu in ; he led me to my 

chaise — ^Allons ! said I ; the postboy gave a crack with 

his whip — oflF I went like a cannon, and in half a dozen 

boimds got into Dover. 

n. E 
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CHAPTER II 

Now hang it ! quoth I, as I looked towards the French 
coast — 2i man should know something of his own country 
too, before he goes abroad — ^and I never gave a peep into 
Rochester church, or took notice of the dock of Chatham, 
or visited St. Thomas at Canterbury, though they all three 
laid in my way — 

— ^But mine, indeed, is a particular case — 

So without arguing the matter further with Thomas o* 
Becket, or any one else — I skipped into the boat, and in five 
minutes we got under sail, and scudded away like the wind. 

Pray, captain, quoth I, as I was going down into the 
cabin, is a man never overtaken by Death in this passage ? 

Why, there is not time for a man to be sick in it, 
repUed he — ^What a cursed liar ! for I am sick as a horse, 
quoth I, already — ^what a brain ! — upside down ! — ^hey- 
day ! the cells are broke loose one into another, and the 
blood, and the lymph, and the nervous juices, with the 
fixed and volatile salts, are all jumbled into one mass — 
good G — ! every thing turns round in it like a thousand 
whirlpools — I'd give a shilling to know if I shan't write 
the clearer for it — 

Sick! sick! sick! sick! — 

— ^When shall we get to land.^ captain — they have 
hearts like stones — O I am deadly sick ! — reach me that 
thing, boy — 'tis the most discomfiting sickness — I wish I 
was at the bottom — Madam! how is it with you? Un- 
done! undone! un — ^O! undone! sir — ^What the first 
time ? — No, 'tis the second, third, sixth, tenth time, sir, — 
hey-day! — ^what a trampling over head! — hoUo! cabin 
boy ! what's the matter ? — 

The wind chopped about ! s'Death ! — then I shall meet 
him full in the face. 

What luck! — 'tis chopped about again, master — O the 
devil chop it — 

Captain, quoth she, for heaven's sake, let us get ashore. 
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CHAPTER III 

It is a great inconvenience to a man in a haste, that there 
are three distinct roads between Gilais and Paris, in behalf 
of which there is so much to be said by the several 
deputies from the towns which lie along them, that half a 
day is easily lost in settling which you'll take. 

First, the road by Lisle and Arras, which is the most 
about — but most interesting, and instructing. 

The second, that by Amiens, which you may go, if you 
would see Chantilly — 

And that by Beauvais, which you may go, if you will. 

For this reason a great many choose to go by Beauvais. 



CHAPTER IV 

* Now before I quit Calais,' a travel-writer would say, * it 
would not be amiss to give some account of it.' — Now I 
think it very much amiss — that a man cannot go quietly 
through a town and let it alone, when it does not meddle 
with him, but that he must be turning about and drawing 
his pen at every kennel he crosses over, merely o' my con- 
science for the sake of drawing it ; because, if we may judge 
from what has been wrote of these things, by all who have 
wrote and galloped — or who have galloped and wrote, 
which is a different way still ; or who, for more expedition 
than the rest, have wrote galloping, which is the way I do 
at present — from the great Addison, who did it with his 
satchel of school books hanging at his a — , and galling his 
beast's crupper at every stroke — there is not a galloper of 
us all who might not have gone on ambling quietly in his 
own ground (in case he had any), and have wrote all he had 
to write, dryshod, as well as not. 

For my own part, as heaven is my judge, and to which I 
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shall ever make my last appeal — I know no more of Gilais 
(except the little my barber told me of it as he was whetting 
his razor), than I do this moment of Grand Cairo ; for it 
was dusky in the evening when I landed, and dark as pitch 
in the morning when I set out, and yet by merely knowing 
what is what, and by drawing this from that in one part of 
the town, and by spelling and putting this and that together 
in another — I would lay any travelling odds, that I this 
moment write a chapter upon Calais as long as my arm ; 
and with so distinct and satisfactory a detail in every item, 
which is worth a stranger's curiosity in the town — that you 
would take me for the town-clerk of Calais itself — ^and 
where, sir, would be the wonder ? was not Democritus, who 
laughed ten times more than I — town-clerk of Abdera ? 
and was not (I forget his name) who had more discretion 
than us both, town-clerk of Ephesus ? — it should be penned 
moreover, s'u*, with so much knowledge and good sense, and 
truth, and precision — 

— Nay — ^if you don*t believe me, you may read the 
chapter for your pains. 



CHAPTER V 

Calais, Calatium^ Calusium^ Caksium. 

This town, if we may trust its archives, the authority of 
which I see no reason to call in question in this place — ^was 
once no more than a small village belonging to one of the 
first Counts de Guignes ; and as it boasts at present of no 
less than fourteen thousand inhabitants, exclusive of four 
hundred and twenty distinct families in the basse vilky 
or subxirbs — it must have grown up by little and little, I 
suppose, to its present size. 

Though there are four convents, there is but one parochial 
church in the whole town; I had not an opportunity of 
taking its exact dimensions, but it is pretty easy to make 
a tolerable conjecture of 'em — ^for as there are fourteen 
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thousand inhabitants in the town, if the church holds them 
all it must be considerably large — and if it will not — 'tis a 
very great pity they have not another — ^it is built in form 
of a cross, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; the steeple, 
which has a spire to it, is placed in the middle of the church, 
and stands upon four pillars elegant and light enough, but 
sufficiently strong at the same time — it is decorated with 
eleven altars, most of which are rather fine than beautiful. 
The great altar is a masterpiece in its kind ; 'tis of white 
marble, and, as I was told, near sixty feet high — had it 
been much higher, it had been as high as mount Calvary 
itself — ^therefore, I suppose it must be high enough in all 
conscience. 

There was nothing struck me more than the great 
Square ; tho' I cannot say 'tis either well paved or well 
built ; but 'tis in the heart of the town, and most of the 
streets, especially those in that quarter, aQ terminate in it ; 
could there have been a fountain in all Calais, which it 
seems there cannot, as such an object would have been a 
great ornament, it is not to be doubted, but that the in- 
habitants would have had it in the very centre of this 
square, — not that it is properly a square, — because 'tis 
forty feet longer from east to west, than from north to 
south ; so that the French in general have more reason on 
their side in calling them Places than Squares, which, strictly 
speaking, to be sure, they are not. 

The town-house seems to be but a sorry building, and 
not to be kept in the best repair ; otherwise it had been a 
second great ornament to this place ; it answers however 
its destination, and serves very well for the reception of 
the magistrates, who assemble in it from time to time ; so 
that 'tis presumable, justice is regularly distributed. 

I have heard much of it, but there is nothing at all 
curious in the Courgain ; 'tis a distinct quarter of the 
town, inhabited solely by sailors and fishermen ; it consists 
of a number of small streets, neatly built and mostly of 
brick; 'tis extremely populous, but as that may be 
accoimted for, from the principles of their diet, — there is 
nothing curious in that neither. — A traveller may see it to 
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satisfy himself — ^he must not omit however taking notice 
of La Toxir de Guet, upon any account ; 'tis so called 
from its particular destination, because in war it serves to 
discover and give notice of the enemies which approach 
the place, either by sea or land ; — but 'tis monstrous high, 
and catches the eye so continually, you cannot avoid taking 
notice of it if you would. 

It was a singular disappointment to me, that I could not 
have permission to take an exact survey of the fortifica- 
tions, which are the strongest in the world, and which, 
from first to last, that is, from the time they were set about 
by Philip of France, Count of Boulogne, to the present 
war, wherein many reparations were made, have cost (as I 
learned afterwards from an engineer in Gascony) — above a 
hundred millions of livres. It is very remarkable, that at 
the Tete de Gravelenes, and where the town is naturally 
the weakest, they have expended the most money ; so that 
the out-works stretch a great way into the campaign, and 
consequently occupy a large tract of ground — However, 
after all that is said and done, it must be acknowledged 
that Calais was never upon any account so considerable 
from itself, as from its situation, and that easy entrance 
which it gave our ancestors, upon all occasions, into 
France : it was not without its inconveniences also ; being 
no less troublesome to the English in those times, than 
Dunkirk has been to us, in ours ; so that it was deservedly 
looked upon as the key to both kingdoms, which no doubt 
is the reason that there have arisen so many contentions 
who should keep it : of these, the siege of Calais, or rather 
the blockade (for it was shut up both by land and sea), 
was the most memorable, as it withstood the efforts of 
Edward the Third a whole year, and was not terminated at 
last but by famine and extreme misery ; the gallantry of 
Eustace de St. Pierre, who first offered himself a victim for 
his fellow-citizens, has ranked his name with heroes. As 
it will not take up above fifty pages, it would be injustice 
to the reader, not to give him a minute account of that 
romantic transaction, as well as of the siege itself, in 
Rapin's own words : 
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CHAPTER VI 

— But courage! gende reader! — I scorn it — 'tis enough 
to have thee in my power — but to make use of the advan- 
tage which the fortune of the pen has now gained over thee, 
would be too much — No— ! by that all-powerful fire which 
warms the visionary brain, and lights the spirits through 
unworldly tracts! ere I would force a helpless creature 
upon this hard service, and make thee pay, poor soul! 
for fifty pages, which I have no right to sell thee, — naked 
as I am, I would browse upon the mountains, and smile 
that the north wind brought me neither my tent or my 
supper. 

— So put on, my brave boy ! and make the best of thy 
way to Boulogne. 



CHAPTER VII 

— ^Boulogne ! — hah! — so we are all got together — debtors 
and sinners before heaven ; a jolly set of us — but I can't 
stay and quaff it off with you — I'm pursued myself like a 
hundred devils, and shall be overtaken, before I can well 
change horses : — for heaven's sake, make haste — 'Tis for 
high treason, quoth a very little man, whispering as low as 
he could to a very tall man, that stood next him — Or else 
for murder ; quoth the tall man — ^Well thrown. Size-ace ! 
quoth I. No; quoth a third, the gentleman has been 

committing . 

Ah! ma chere fillet said I, as she tripped by from her 
matins — you look as rosy as the morning (for the sun was 
rising, and it made the compliment the more gracious) — 
No ; it can't be that, quoth a fourth — (she made a curt'sy 
to me — I kissed my hand) 'tis debt, continued he : 'Tis 
certainly for debt ; quoth a fifth ; I would not pay that 
gentleman's debts, quoth Ace, for a thousand pounds ; nor 
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would I, quoth Size, for six times the sum — ^Well thrown, 
Size-ace, again ! quoth I ; — but I have no debt but the debt 
of Nature, and I want but patience of her, and I will 

pay her every farthing I owe her How can you be 

so hard-hearted, Madam, to arrest a poor traveller going 
along wthout molestation to any one upon his lawful 
occasions ? do stop that death-looking, long-striding 
scoundrel of a scare-sinner, who is posting after me — ^he 
never would have followed me but for you — ^if it be 
but for a stage or two, just to give me starf of him, I 
beseech you, madam -do, dear lady — 

— Now, in troth, *tis a great pity, quoth mine Irish 
host, that all this good courtship should be lost ; for 
the young gentlewoman has been after going out of 
hearing of it all along. — 

— Simpleton ! quoth I. 

— So you have nothing else in Boulogne worth seeing ? 

By Jasus! there is the finest Seminary for the 
Humanities — 

— ^There cannot be a finer ; quoth I. 



CHAPTER VIII 

When the precipitancy of a man's wishes hurries on his 
ideas ninety times faster than the vehicle he rides in — woe 
be to truth ! and woe be to the vehicle and its tackling 
(let 'em be made of what stuff you will) upon which he 
breathes forth the disappointment of his soul ! 

As I never give general characters either of men or 
things in choler, ' the most haste the worst speed,' was all 
the reflection I made upon the affair, the first time it 
happened ; — the second, third, fourth, and fifth time, I 
confined it respectively to those times, and accordingly 
blamed only the second, third, fourth, and fifth post-boy 
for it, without carrying my reflections further ; but the 
event continuing to befall me from the fifth, to the sixth, 
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seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth time, and without one 
exception, I then could not avoid making a national 
reflection of it, which I do in these words ; 

That something is always wrong in a French post- 
chaise, upon first setting out. 

Or the proposition may stand thus : 

A French postillion has always to alight before he has 
got three hundred yards out of town. 

What's wrong now ? — Diable ! — a rope's broke ! — z 
knot has slipt ! — a staple's drawn ! — a bolt's to whittle ! — 
a tag, a rag, a jag, a strap, a buckle, or a buckle's tongue, 
want altering. 

Now true as all this is, I never think myself impowered 

to excommunicate thereupon either the post-chaise, or its 

driver — nor do I take it into my head to swear by the 

living G — , I would rather go a-foot ten thousand times — 

or that I will be damned, if ever I get into another — but I 

take the matter coolly before me, and consider, that some 

tag, or rag, or jag, or bolt, or buckle, or buckle's tongue, 

wiU ever be a wanting, or want altering, travel where I 

will — so I never chaff, but take the good and the bad 

as they fall in my road, and get on : — Do so, my lad ! 

said I; he had lost five minutes already, in alighting in 

order to get at a luncheon of black bread, which he had 

crammed into the chaise-pocket, and was remounted, and 

going leisurely on, to relish it the better — Get on, my lad, 

said I, briskly — but in the most persuasive tone imaginable, 

for I jingled a four-and-twenty sous piece against the 

glass, taking care to hold the flat side towafds him, as he 

looked back : the dog grinned intelligence from his right 

ear to his left, and behind his sooty muzzle discovered 

such a pearly row of teeth, that Sovereignty would have 

pawned her jewels for them. — 

T * u if What masticators ! — 

Just heaven! I ^^^j,^^,_ 

and so as he finished the last mouthful of it, we entered 
the town of Montreuil. 
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CHAPTER IX 

There is not a town in all France, which, in my opinion, 
looks better in the map, than Montreuil ; — I own, it does 
not look so well in the book of post-roads ; but when you 
come to see it — ^to be sure it looks most pitifully. 

There is one thing, however, in it at present very hand- 
some ; and that is, the inn-keeper's daughter : She has 
been eighteen months at Amiens, and six at Paris, in going 
through her classes ; so knits, and sews, and dances, and 
does the little coquetries very well. — 

— A slut ! in running them over within these five minutes 
that I have stood looking at her, she has let fall at least a 
dozen loops in a white thread stocking — yes, yes — I see, 
you cunning gipsy ! — 'tis long and taper — you need not pin 
it to your knee — ^and that 'tis your own — and fits you 
exactly. — 

— ^That Nature should have told this creature a word 
about a statue's thumb ! 

— But as this sample is worth all their thumbs — besides, 
I have her thumbs and fingers in at the bargain, if they can 
be any guide to me, — ^and as Janatone withal (for that is 
her name) stands so well for a drawing — may I never draw 
more, or rather may I draw like a draught-horse, by main 
strength all the days of my life, — ^if I do not draw her in 
all her proportions, and with as determined a pencil, as if I 
had her in the wettest drapery. — 

— ^But your worships choose rather that I give you the 
length, breadth, and perpendicular height of the great 
parish-church, or drawing of the facade of the abbey of 
Saint Austreberte which has been transported from Artois 
hither — everything is just I suppose as the masons and 
carpenters left them, — ^and if the belief in Christ continues 
so long, will be so these fifty years to come — so your 
worships and reverences may all measure them at your 
leisures — ^but he who measures thee, Janatone, must do it 
now — thou earnest the principles of change within thy 
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frame ; and considering the chances of a transitory life, I 
would not answer for thee a moment; ere twice twelve 
months are passed and gone, thou mayest grow out like a 
pumpkin, and lose thy shapes — or thou mayest go off like 
a flower, and lose thy beauty — ^nay, thou mayest go off 
like a hussy — ^and lose thyself. — I would not answer for 
my aunt Dinah, was she alive — 'faith, scarce for her picture 
— ^were it but painted by Reynolds — 

But if I go on with my drawing, after naming that son 
of Apollo, rU be shot — 

So you must e'en be content with the original ; which, 
if the evening is fine in passing thro' Montreuil, you will 
see at your chaise-door, as you change horses : but unless 
you have as bad a reason for haste as I have — you had 
better stop: — She has a little of the devote \ but that, sir, 
is a terce to a nine in your favour 

— L — help me ! I could not count a single point : so 
had been piqued and repiqued, and capotted to the devil. 



CHAPTER X 

All which being considered, and that Death moreover 
might be much nearer me than I imagined — I wish I was 
at Abbeville, quoth I, were it only to see how they card 
and spin — so off we set. 
^ de Montreuil a Nampont - poste et demi 

de Nampont i Bernay poste 

de Bernay \ Nouvion poste 

de Nouvion \ Abbeville - poste 

— but the carders and spinners were all gone to bed. 

^ Vtd. Book of French post roads, page 36, edition of 1762. 
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CHAPTER XI 



What a vast advantage is travelling ! only it heats one ; 
but there is a remedy for that, which you will pick out of 
the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XII 

Was I in a condition to stipulate with Death, as I am this 
moment with my apothecary, how and where I will take 
his clyster — I should certainly declare against submitting 
to it before my friends ; and therefore I never seriously 
think upon the mode and manner of this great catastrophe, 
which generally takes up and torments my thoughts as 
much as the 'catastrophe itself ; but I constantly draw the 
curtain across it with this wish, that the Disposer of all 
things may so order it, that it happen not to me in my own 
house — but rather in some decent inn — at home, I know 
it, — the concern of my friends, and the last services of 
wiping my brows, and smoothing my piUow, which the 
quivering hand of pale affection shall pay me, will so 
crucify my soul, that I shall die of a distemper which my 
physician is not aware of: but in an inn, the few cold 
offices I wanted, would be purchased with a few guineas, 
and paid me with an imdisturbed, but punctual attention 
but mark. This inn should not be the inn at Abbe- 
ville — if there was not another inn in the universe, I would 
strike that inn out of the capitulation : so 

Let the horses be in the chaise exactly by four in the 
morning — Yes, by four, Sir, — or by Genevieve ! I'll raise a 
clatter in the house shall wake the dead. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

* Make them like unto a wheel/ is a bitter sarcasm, as all 
the learned know, against the grand tour, and that restless 
spirit for making it, which David prophetically foresaw 
would haunt the children of men in the latter days ; and 
therefore, ^ thinketh the great bishop Hall, 'tis one of the 
severest imprecations which David ever uttered against the 
enemies of the Lx)rd — ^and, as if he had said, ' I wish them 
no worse luck than always to be rolling about ' — So much 
motion, continues he (for he was very corpulent) — is so 
much unquietness ; and so much of rest, by the same 
analogy, is so much of heaven. 

Now, I (being very thin) think differently; and that so 
much of motion, is so much of life, and so much of joy — 
and that to stand still, or get on but slowly, is death and 
the devil — 

Hollo ! Ho ! — the whole world's asleep ! — ^bring out 
the horses — grease the wheels — ^tie on the mail — ^and drive 
a nail into that moulding — I'll not lose a moment — 

Now the wheel we are talking of, and whereinto (but 
not whereonto, for that would make an Ixion's wheel of it) 
he curseth his enemies, according to the bishop's habit of 
body, should certainly be a post-chaise wheel, whether they 
were set up in Palestine at that time or not — ^and my 
wheel, for the contrary reasons, must as certainly be a 
cart-wheel groaning round its revolution once in an age ; 
and of which sort, were I to turn commentator, I should 
make no scruple to affirm, they had great store in that 
hilly country. 

I love the Pythagoreans (much more than ever I dare 
tell my dear Jenny) for their * y^pixrixov oiro tov Xdj^xTo^t 
«V TO Kokw^ <l>iKo<ro(l>€iv ' — [their] * getting out of the body, 
in order to think well.' No man thinks right, whilst he is 
in it ; blinded as he must be, with his congenial humours, 
and drawn differently aside, as the bishop and myself have 
been, with too lax or too tense a fibre — Reason is, half of 
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it, Sense ; and the measure of heaven itself is but the 
measure of oxir present appetites and concoctions — 

— ^But which of the two, in the present case, do you 
think to be mostly in the wrong ? 

You, certainly : quoth she, to distxirb a whole family so 
early. 



CHAPTER XIV 

— But she did not know I was under a vow not to shave 
my beard till I got to Paris ; — yet I hate to make mysteries 
of nothing ; — 'tis the cold cautiousness of one of those little 
souls from which Lessius {lib. 13, de moribus divinisy cap. 24) 
hath made his estimate, wherein he setteth forth, That one 
Dutch mile, cubically multiplied, will allow room enough, 
and to spare, for eight hundred thousand millions, which 
he supposes to be as great a number of souls (counting 
from the fall of Adam) as can possibly be damned to the 
end of the world. 

From what he has made this second estimate — ^unless 
from the parental goodness of God — I don't know — I am 
much more at a loss what could be in Franciscus Ribbera's 
head, who pretends that no less a space than one of two 
hundred Italian miles multiplied into itself, will be sufficient 
to hold the like number — ^he certainly must have gone upon 
some of the old Roman souls, of which he had read, without 
reflecting how much, by a gradual and most tabid decline, 
in the course of eighteen hundred years, they must unavoid- 
ably have shnmk so as to have come, when he wrote, almost 
to nothing. 

In Lessius's time, who seems the cooler man, they were 
as little as can be imagined — 

— ^We find them less now — 

And next winter we shall find them less again ; so that 
if we go on from little to less, and from less to nothing, I 
hesitate not one moment to aflSirm, that in half a century, 
at this rate, we shall have no souls at all ; which being the 
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period beyond which I doubt likewise of the existence of 
the Christian faith, 'twill be one advantage that both of 'em 
will be exactly worn out together. 

Blessed Jupiter! and blessed every other heathen god 
and goddess ! for now ye will all come into play again, and 
with Priapus at your tails — ^what jovial times ! — ^but where 
am I ? and into what a delicious riot of things am I rushing ? 
I — I who must be cut short in the midst of my days, and 
taste no more of 'em than what I borrow from my imagina- 
tion — peace to thee, generous fool ! and let me go on. 



CHAPTER XV 

* So hating, I say, to make mysteries of nothing ' — 

I intrusted it with the post-boy, as soon as ever I got off 
the stones; he gave a crack with his whip to balance the 
compliment ; and with the thill-horse trotting, and a sort 
of an up and a down of the other, we danced it along 
to Ailly-au-clochers, famed in days of yore for the finest 
chimes in the world; but we danced through it without 
music — the chimes being greatly out of order — (as in truth 
they were through all France). 

And so making all possible speed, from 

Ailly-au-clochers, I got to Hixcourt, 
from Hixcourt, I got to Pequignay, and 
from Pequignay, I got to Amiens, 

concerning which town I have nothing to inform you, but 
what I have informed you once before — and that was — 
that Janatone went there to school. 



CHAPTER XVI 

In the whole catalogue of those whiffling vexations which 
come puffing across a man's canvass, there is not one of a 
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more teasing and tormenting nature, than this particular 
one which I am going to describe — ^and for which (unless 
you travel with an avance-courier, which numbers do in 
order to prevent it) — there is no help : and it is this. 

That be you in never so kindly a propensity to sleep — 
tho' you are passing perhaps through the finest country — 
upon the best roads, and in the easiest carriage for doing 
it in the world — ^nay, was you sure you could sleep fifty 
miles straight forwards, without once opening your eyes — 
nay, what is more, was you as demonstratively satisfied as 
you can be of any truth in Euclid, that you should upon 
all accounts be full as well asleep as awake — nay, perhaps 
better — Yet the incessant returns of paying for the horses 
at every stage, — with the necessity thereupon of putting 
your hand into your pocket, and counting out from thence 
three livres fifteen sous (sous by sous), puts an end to so 
much of the project, that you cannot execute above six 
miles of it (or supposing it is a post and a half, that is but 
nine) — were it to save your soul from destruction. 

— rU be even with 'em, quoth I, for I'll put the precise 
sum into a piece of paper, and hold it ready in my hand all 
the way : * Now I shall have nothing to do,' said I (com- 
posing myself to rest), * but to drop this gently into the 
post-boy's hat, and not say a word.' — ^Then there wants 
two sous more to drink — or there is a twelve sous piece of 
Louis XIV. which will not pass — or a livre and some odd 
liards to be brought over from the last stage, which Mon- 
sieur had forgot; which altercations (as a man cannot 
dispute very well asleep) rouse him : still is sweet sleep 
retrievable ; and still might the flesh weigh down the 
spirit, and recover itself of these blows — but then, by 
heaven ! you have paid but for a single post — ^whereas 'tis 
a post and a half ; and this obliges you to pull out your 
book of post-roads, the print of which is so very smaJl, it 
forces you to open your eyes, whether you will or no : 
Then Monsieur le Cure offers you a pinch of snufF — or a 
poor soldier shews you his leg — or a shaveling his box — or 
the priestess of the cistern wm water your wheels — they do 
not want it — but she swears by her priesthood (throwing 
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it back) that they do : — then you have all these points to 
argue, or consider over in your mind ; in doing of which, 
the rational powers get so thoroughly awakened — you may 
get 'em to sleep again as you can. 

It was entirely owing to one of these misfortunes, or I 
had passed clean by the stables of Chantilly — 

— But the postiUion first affirming, and then persisting 
in it to my face, that there was no mark upon the two 
sous piece, I opened my eyes to be convinced — ^and seeing 
the mark upon it, as plain as my nose — I leaped out of the 
chaise in a passion, and so saw every thing at Chantilly in 
spite. — I tried it but for three posts and a half, but 
believe 'tis the best principle in the world to travel speedily 
upon ; for as few objects look very inviting in that mood 
— you have little or nothing to stop you ; by which means 
it was that I passed through St. Denis, without turning 
my head so much as on one side towards the Abbey — 

— Richness of their treasury ! stuflF and nonsense ! — 
bating their jewels, which are all false, I would not give 
three sous for any one thing in it, but Jaidas's lantern — 
nor for that either, only as it grows dark, it might be 
of use. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Crack, crack — crack, crack — crack, crack — so this is 
Paris ! quoth I (continuing in the same mood) — ^and this is 
Paris! — ^humph! — ^Paris! cried I, repeating the name the 
third time — 

The first, the finest, the most brilliant — 

The streets however are nasty. 

But it looks, I suppose, better than it smells — crack, 
crack — crack, crack — what a fuss thou makest ! — as if it 
concerned the good people to be informed, that a man 
with pale face and clad in black, had the honour to be 
driven into Paris at nine o'clock at night, by a postillion in 
a tawny yellow jerkin, turned up with red calamanco— 

II. F 
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crack, crack — crack, crack — crack, crack, — I wish thy 
whip — 

— But 'tis the spirit of thy nation ; so crack — crack on. 

Ha ! — ^and no one gives the wall ! — ^but in the School of 
Urbanity herself, if the walls are besh-t — ^how can you do 
otherwise ? 

And prithee when do they light the lamps ? What ? — 
never in the summer months! — Ho! 'tis the time of 
salads. — O rare! salad and soup — soup and salad — salad 
and soup, encore — j 

— 'Tis too much for sinners. 'i 

Now I cannot bear the barbarity of it ; how can that 
unconscionable coachman talk so much bawdy to that lean 
horse } don't you see, friend, the streets are so villainously 
narrow, that there is not room in all Paris to turn a wheel- 
barrow? In the grandest city of the whole world, it 
would not have been amiss, if they had been left a thought 
wider ; nay, were it only so much in every single street, as 
that a man might know (was it only for satisfaction) on 
which side of it he was walking. 

One — two — three — four — five — six — seven — eight — 
nine — ten. — ^Ten cook's shops! and twice the number of 
barbers ! and all within three minutes driving ! one would 
think that all the cooks in the world, on some great merry- 
meeting with the barbers, by joint consent had said — Come, 
let us all go live at Paris : the French love good eating — 

they are all gourmands we shall rank high; if their 

God is their belly — their cooks must be gentlemen : and 
forasmuch as the periwig maketh the man, and the periwig- 
maker maketh the periwig — ergo, would the barbers say, 
we shall rank higher still — ^we shall be above you all — we 
shall be ^Capitouls at least — pardi! we shall all wear 
swords — 

— ^And so, one would swear (that is, by candle light, — 
but there is no depending upon it) they continue to do, to 
this day. 

^ Chief Magistrate in Toulouse, etc. etc. etc. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The French are certainly misunderstood: — but whether 
the fault is theirs, in not sufficiently explaining themselves; 
or speaking with that exact limitation and precision which 
one would expect on a point of such importance, and which, 
moreover, is so likely to be contested by us — or whether 
the fault may not be altogether on our side, in not under- 
standing their language always so critically as to know 
*what they would be at' — I shall not decide; but 'tis 
evident to me, when they affirm, * That they who have seen 
Paris, have seen every thing,' they must mean to speak of 
those who have seen it by day-light. 

As for candle-light — I give it up — I have said before, 
there was no depending upon it — and I repeat it again ; 
but not because the lights and shades are too sharp— or 
the tints confounded — or that there is neither beauty 
or keeping, etc. . . . for that's not truth — but it is an 
uncertain light in this respect, that in all the five hundred 
Hotels, which they number up to you in Paris — ^and the 
five hundred good things, at a modest computation (for 
'tis only allowing one good thing to a Hotel), which by 
candle-Ught are oest to be seen, felt, heard, and under- 
stood (which, by the bye, is a quotation from Lilly) — 
the devil a one of us out of fifty, can get our heads 
fairly thrust in amongst them. 

This is no part of the French computation : 'tis simply 
this, 

That by the last survey taken in the year one thousand 
seven hundred and sixteen, since which time there have 
been considerable augmentations, Paris doth contain nine 
hundred streets ; (viz.) 

In the quarter called the City — there are fifty-three streets. 
In St. James of the Shambles, fifty-five streets. 
In St. Oportune, thirty-four streets. 
In the quarter of the Louvre, twenty-five streets. 
In the Palace Royal, or St. Honorius, forty-nine streets. 
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In Mont. Martyr, forty-one streets. 
In St. Eustace, twenty-nine streets. 
In the Halles, twenty-seven streets. 
In St. Denis, fifty-five streets. 
In St. Martin, fifty-four streets. 
In St. Paul, or the Mortellerie, twenty-seven streets. 
The Greve, thirty-eight streets. 
In St. Avoy, or the Verrerie, nineteen streets. 
In the Marais, or the Temple, fifty-two streets. 
In St. Antony's, sixty-eight streets. 
In the Place Maubert, eighty-one streets. 
In St. Bennet, sixty streets. 
In St. Andrews de Arcs, fifty-one streets. 
In the quarter of the Luxembourg, sixty-two streets. 
And in that of St. Germain, fifty-five streets, into any 
one of which you may walk ; and that when you have 
seen them with all that belongs to them, fairly by day- 
light — their gates, their bridges, their squares, their statues 

and have crusaded it moreover, through all their 

parish-churches, by no means omitting St. Roche and 

Sulpice and to crown all, have taken a walk to the 

four palaces, which you may see, either with or without 
the statues and pictures, just as you choose — 

— ^Then you will have seen — 

— but, 'tis what no one needeth to tell you, for you will 
read of it yourself upon the portico of the Louvre, in 
these words, 

* EARTH NO SUCH FOLKS ! NO FOLKS e'eR SUCH A TOWN 

AS PARIS is! SING, DERRY, DERRY, DOWN. 

The French have a gay way of treating every thing that 
is Great ; and that is all can be said upon it. 

^Non orbis gentem, non urbem gens habet ullam 
ulla parem. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

In mentioning the word gay (as in the close of the last 
chapter) it puts one (i.e. an author) in mind of the word 
spleen — especially if he has any thing to say upon it : not 
that by any analysis — or that from any table of interest 
or genealogy, there appears much more ground of alliance 
betwixt them, than betwixt light and darkness, or any two 
of the most unfriendly opposites in nature — only 'tis an 
undercraft of authors to keep up a good understanding 
amongst words, as politicians do amongst men — not 
knowing how near they may be under a necessity of 
placing them to each other — which point being now 
gained, and that I may place mine exactly to my mind, 
I write it down here — 

Spleen. 

This, upon leaving Chantilly, I declared to be the best 
principle in the world to travel speedily upon ; but I gave 
it only as matter of opinion. I still continue in the same 
sentiments — only I had not then experience enough of its 
working to add this, that though you do get on at a 
tearing rate, yet you get on but uneasily to yourself at 
the same time ; for which reason I here quit it entirely, 
and for ever, and 'tis heartily at any one's service — it has 
spoiled me the digestion of a good supper, and brought on 
a bilious diarrhoea, which has brought me back again to 
my first principle on which I set out — and with which I 
shall now scamper it away to the banks of the Garonne — 

— No ; — I cannot stop a moment to give you the 
character of the people — their genius — their manners — 
their customs — their laws — their religion — their govern- 
ment — their manufactures — their commerce — their finances, 
with all the resources and hidden springs which sustain 
them : qualified as I may be, by spending three days 
and two nights amongst them, and during all that time 
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making these things the entire subject of my enquiries 
and reflections — 

Still — still I must away — ^the roads are paved — ^the posts 
are short — ^the days are long — 'tis no more than noon — 
I shall be at Fontainebleau before the king — 

— ^Was he going there ? not that I know — 



CHAPTER XX 

Now I hate to hear a person, especially if he be a traveller, 
complain that we do not get on so fast in France as we do 
in England ; whereas we get on much faster, consideratis 
considerandis ; thereby always meaning, that if you weigh 
their vehicles with the mountains of baggage which you 
lay both before and behind upon them — ^and then consider 
their puny horses, with the very little they give them — 
*tis a wonder they get on at all : their suffering is most 
unchristian, and 'tis evident thereupon to me, that a 
French post-horse would not know what in the world 
to do, was it not for the two words ****** and ****** 
in which there is as much sustenance, as if you gave him 
a peck of corn : now as these words cost nothing, I long 
from my soul to tell the reader what they are ; but here 
is the question — they must be told him plainly, and with 
the most distinct articulation, or it will answer no end — 
and yet to do it in that plain way — ^though their reverences 
may laugh at it in the bed-chamber — ^fidl well I wot, they 
will abuse it in the parlour : for which cause, I have been 
volving and revolving in my fancy some time, but to no 
purpose, by what clean device or facete contrivance I 
might so modulate them, that whilst I satisfy that ear 
which the reader chooses to lend me — I might not dis- 
satisfy the other which he keeps to himself. 

— My ink burns my finger to try — and when I have — 
'twill have a worse consequence — it will burn (I fear) my 
paper. 
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— No ; — I dare not — 

But if you wish to know how the abbess of Andoiiillets 
and a novice of her convent got over the difficulty (only 
first wishing myself all imaginable success) — I'll tell you 
without the least scruple. 



CHAPTER XXI 

The abbess of Andoiiillets, which, if you look into the 
large set of provincial maps now publishing at Paris, you 
will find situated amongst the hills which divide Burgundy 
from Savoy, being in danger of an Anchylosis or stiff joint 
(the sinovia of her knee becoming hard by long matins), 
and having tried every remedy ^first, prayers and thanks- 
giving ; then invocations to all the saints in heaven pro- 
miscuously — then particularly to every saint who had ever 
had a stiff leg before her — then touching it with all the 
reliques of the convent, principally with the thigh-bone of 
the man of Lystra, who had been impotent from his youth 
— ^then wrapping it up in her veil when she went to bed — 
then cross-wise her rosary — then bringing in to her aid the 
secular arm, and anointing it with oils and hot fat of 
animals — ^then treating it with emollient and resolving 

fomentations then with poultices of marsh-mallows, 

mallows, bonus Henricus, white lilies and fenugreek — 
then taking the woods, I mean the smoke of 'em, holding 
her scapulary across her lap — then decoctions of wild 
chicory, water-cresses, chervil, sweet cecily and cochlearia 
— and nothing all this while answering, was prevailed on 
at last to try the hot baths of Bourbon — so having first 
obtained leave of the visitor-general to take care of her 
existence — she ordered all to be got ready for her journey : 
a novice of the convent of about seventeen, who had been 
troubled with a whitloe in her middle finger, by sticking 
it constantly into the abbess's cast poultices, etc.— had 
gained such an interest, that overlooking a sciatical old 
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nun, who might have been set up for ever by the hot-baths 
of Bourbon, Margarita, the little novice, was elected as 
the companion of the journey. 

An old calesh, belonging to the abbesse, lined with green 
frieze, was ordered to be drawn out into the sun — the gar- 
dener of the convent being chosen muleteer, led out the 
two old mules, to clip the hair from the rump-ends of 
their tails, whilst a couple of lay-sisters were busied, the 
one in darning the lining, and the other in sewing on the 
shreds of yellow binding, which the teeth of time had 
unravelled — the under-gardener dressed the muleteer's hat 
in hot wine-lees — and a tailor sat musically at it, in a shed 
over-against the convent, in assorting four dozen of bells 
for the harness, whistling to each bell, as he tied it on with 
a thong. — 

— ^The carpenter and the smith of Andoiiillets held a 
council of wheels; and by seven, the morning after, all 
looked spruce, and was ready at the gate of the convent 
for the hot-baths of Bourbon — two rows of the unfortu- 
nate stood ready there an hour before. 

The abbess of Andoiiillets, supported by Margarita the 
novice, advanced slowly to the calesh, both clad in white, 
with their black rosaries hanging at their breasts — 

— ^There was a simple solemnity in the contrast : they 
entered the calesh ; and nuns in the same uniform, sweet 
emblem of innocence, each occupied a window, and as the 
abbess and Margarita looked up — each (the sciatical poor 
nun excepted) each streamed out the end of her veil in the 
air — then kissed the lily hand which let it go : the good 
abbess and Margarita laid their hands saint-wise upon their 
breasts — ^looked up to heaven — ^then to them — ^and looked 
*God bless you, dear sisters.' 

I declare I am interested in this story, and wish I had 
been there. 

The gardener, whom I shall now call the muleteer, was 
a little, hearty, broad-set, good-natured, chattering, toping 
kind of a fellow, who troubled his head very little with the 
hows and whens of life ; so had mortgaged a month of his 
conventical wages in a borrachio, or leathern cask of wine, 
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which he had disposed behind the calesh, with a large russet- 
coloured riding-coat over it, to guard it from the sun ; and 
a3 the weather was hot, and he not a niggard of his labours, 
walking ten times more than he rode — he found more occa- 
sions than those of nature, to fall back to the rear of his 
carriage ; till by frequent coming and going, it had so 
happened, that all his wine had leaked out at the legal 
vent of the borrachio, before one half of the journey was 
finished. 

Man is a creature born to habitudes. The day had been 
sultry — the evening was delicious — the wine was generous 
— the Burgundian hill on which it grew was steep — z little 
tempting bush over the door of a cool cottage at the foot 
of it, hung vibrating in full harmony with the passions — a 
gentle air rustled distinctly through the leaves — * Come — 
come, thirsty muleteer — come in.' 

— ^The muleteer was a son of Adam ; I need not say 
a word more. He gave the mules, each of 'em, a sound 
lash, and looking in the abbess's and Margarita's faces (as 
he did it) — ^as much as to say ' here I am ' — he gave a 
second good crack — as much as to say to his mules, * get 
on' — so slinking behind, he entered the little inn at the 
foot of the hill. 

The muleteer, as I told you, was a little, joyous, chirping 
fellow, who thought not of to-morrow, nor of what had 
gone before, or what was to follow it, provided he got but 
his scantling of Burgundy, and a little chit-chat along with 
it ; so entering into a long conversation, as how he was 
chief gardener to the convent of Andoiiillets, etc. etc., and 
out of friendship for the abbess and Mademoiselle Mar- 
garita, who was only in her noviciate, he had come along 
ynth them from the confines of Savoy, etc. etc. — and 
as how she had got a white swelling by her devotions 
— ^and what a nation of herbs he had procured to mollify 
her humours, etc. etc., and that if the waters of Bourbon 
did not mend that leg — ^she might as well be lame of both 
— etc. etc. etc. — He so contrived his story, as absolutely to 
forget the heroine of it — and with her the little novice, and 
what was a more ticklish point to be forgot than both — the 
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two mules ; who being creatures that take advantage of the 
world, inasmuch as their parents took it of them — ^and they 
not being in a condition to return the obligation downwards 
(as men and women and beasts are) — ^they do it side-ways, 
and long-ways, and back-ways — and up hill, and down hill, 

and which way they can. ^Philosophers, with all their 

ethics, have never considered this rightly — ^how should the 
poor muleteer, then in his cups, consider it at all ? he did 
not in the least — 'tis time we do ; let us leave him then in 
the vortex of his element, the happiest and most thoughtless 
of mortal men — ^and for a moment let us look after the 
mules, the abbess, and Margarita. 

By virtue of the mideteer*s two last strokes the mides 
had gone quietly on, following their own consciences up 
the hill, till they had conquered about one half of it ; when 
the elder of them, a shrewd crafty old devil, at the turn of 
an angle, giving a side glance, and no muleteer behind 
them — 

By my fig ! said she, swearing, Fll go no further — ^And 
if I do, replied the other, they shall make a drum of my 
hide. — 

And so with one consent they stopped thus — 



CHAPTER XXII 

on with you, said the abbess. 

— Wh ysh — ysh — cried Margarita. 

Sh a — shu - u — shu - - u — sh - - aw — shawed the 

abbess. 

— Whu — V — w — whew — w — w — whu ved Mai^^arita, 
pursing up her sweet lips betwixt a hoot and a whistle. 

Thump — thump — thump— obstreperated the abbess of 
Andoiiillets with the end of her gold-headed cane against 
the bottom of the calesh — 

The old mule let a f — 



■V.-* — ua- 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

We are ruined and undone, my child, said the abbess 
to Margarita, — ^we shall be here all night — ^we shall be 
plundered — ^we shall be ravished — 

— ^We shall be ravished, said Margarita, as sure as 
a gun. 

Sancta Maria ! cried the abbess (forgetting the O !) — 
why was I governed by this wicked stiff joint ? why did I 
leave the convent of Andoiiillets ? and why didst thou not 
suffer thy servant to go unpolluted to her tomb ? 

O my finger ! my finger ! cried the novice, catching fire 
at the word servant — why was I not content to put it here, 
or there, any where rather than be in this strait ? 

Strait ! said the abbess. 

Strait — said the novice ; for terror had struck their 
understandings — the one knew not what she said — the 
other what she answered. 

O my virginity ! virginity ! cried the abbess. 

— inity ! — inity ! said the novice, sobbing. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

My dear mother, quoth the novice, coming a little to her- 
self, — there are two certain words, which I have been told 
will force any horse, or ass, or mule, to go up a hill 
whether he will or no ; be he never so obstinate or ill- 
willed, the moment he hears them uttered, he obeys. They 
are words magic ! cried the abbess in the utmost horror — 
No ; replied Margarita calmly — ^but they are words sinful 
— ^What are they ? quoth the abbess, interrupting her : 
They are sinful in the first degree, answered Margarita, — 
they are mortal — ^and if we are ravished and die unabsolved 
of them, we shall both — but you may pronounce them to 
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me, quoth the abbess of Andoiiillets — ^They cannot, my 
dear mother, said the novice, be pronounced at all ; they 
will make all the blood in one's body fly up into one's 
face — But you may whisper them in my ear, quoth the 
abbess. 

Heaven ! hadst thou no guardian angel to delegate to 
the inn at the bottom of the hill ? was there no generous 
and friendly spirit unemployed — no agent in nature, by 
some monitory shivering, creeping along the artery which 
led to his heart, to rouse the muleteer from his banquet ? — 
no sweet minstrelsy to bring back the fair idea of the 
abbess and Margarita, with their black rosaries ! 

Rouse ! rouse ! — ^but 'tis too late — the horrid words are 
pronounced this moment — 

— ^and how to tell them — Ye, who can speak of every 
thing existing, with unpolluted lips — instruct me — guide 
me — 



CHAPTER XXV 

All sins whatever, quoth the abbess, turning casuist in the 
distress they were under, are held by the confessor of our 
convent to be either mortal or venial : there is no further 
division. Now a venial sin being the slightest and least of 
all sins — being halved — by taking either only the half of 
it, and leaving the rest — or, by taking it all, and amicably 
halving it betwixt yourself and another person — in course 
becomes diluted into no sin at all. 

Now I see no sin in saying, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, a 
hundred times together ; nor is there any turpitude in pro- 
nouncing the syllable ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, were it from 
our matins to our vespers : Therefore, my dear daughter, 
continued the abbess of Andoiiillets — I will say bou, and 
thou shalt say ger; and then alternately, as there is no 
more sin in fou than in bou — Thou shalt say fou — and I 
will come in (like fa, sol, la, re, mi, ut, at our complines) with 
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ter. And accordingly the abbess, giving the pitch note, set 
off thus : 



Abbess, 
Margarita, 
Margarita, 
Abb^, 



Bou - - bou - - bou - - 



ger, - - ger, - - ger. 

Fou - - fou - - fou - - 
^ter, - - ter, - - ter. 



The two mules acknowledged the notes by a mutual lash 
of their tails ; but it went no further — 'Twill answer by 
an' by, said the novice. 
Abbess \ Bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- bou- 
MargaritaJ —ger, ger, ger, ger, ger, ger. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 

Fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 

Bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou. 

Quicker still — God preserve me ; said the abbess — ^They 
do not understand us, cried Margarita — ^But the DevU 
does, said the abbess of Andoiiillets. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

What a tract of country have I run ! — how many degrees 
nearer to the warm sun am I advanced, and how many fair 
and goodly cities have I seen, during the time you have 
been reading, and reflecting. Madam, upon this story! 
There's Fontainebleau, and Sens, and Joigny, and Auxerre, 
and Dijon the capital of Burgundy, and Chalons, and 
Macon the capital of the Maconese, and a score more 
upon the road to Lyons — ^and now I have run them over 
— I might as well talk to you of so many market towns in 
the moon, as tell you one word about them : it will be this 
chapter at the least, if not both this and the next entirely 
lost, do what I will — 

— ^Why, 'tis a strange story ! Tristram. 

Alas! Madam, 

had it been upon some melancholy lecture of the cross — 
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the peace of meekness, or the contentment of re^gnatioi 
I hzd not been incommoded : or had I thought of writii^ 
it upon the purer abstractions of the soul, and that food of 
wisdom and holiness and contemplation, upon which the 

r' 't of man (when separated from the body) is to subost 
ever — ^You would have come with a better zppcdtc 
from it — 

— I wi^ I never had wrote it : but as I never blot any 
thing out — let us use some honest means to get it out of 
our heads directly. 

— Pray reach me my fool's cap — ^I fear you at upon it. 
Madam — 'tis under the cushion — I'll put it on — 

Bless me! you have had it upon your head this half 
hour. — ^Therc then let it stay, with a 

Fa-ra diddle di 

and a fa-ri diddle d 

and a high-dum — dye-dum 

fiddle dumb - c. 

And now, Madam, we may venture, I hope, a little to go 
on. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

— ^All you need say of Fontainebleau (in case you are asked) 
is, that it stands about forty miles (south something) from 
Paris, in the middle of a large forest — ^That there is some- 
thing great in it — ^That the king goes there once every two 
or three years, with his whole court, for the pleasure of the 
chase — ^and that, during that carnival of sporting, any 
English gentleman of fashion (you need not forget your- 
selQ may be accommodated with a nag or two, to partake 
of the sport, taking care only not to out-^allop the king — 

Though there are two reasons why you need not talk 
loud of this to every one. 

First, Because 'twill make the said nags the harder to be 
got; and 

Secondly, *Ti8 not a word of it true. — jillom ! 
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As for Sens — you may dispatch — in a word * *Tis 

an archiepiscopal see.' 

— For Joigny — the less, I think, one says of it the better. 

But for Auxerre — I could go on for ever : for in my 
grand tour through Europe, in which, after all, my father 
(not caring to trust me with any one) attended me himself, 
with my uncle Toby, and Trim, and Obadiah, and indeed 
most of the family, except my mother, who being taken up 
with a project of knitting my father a pair of large worsted 
breeches — (the thing is common sense) — and she not caring 
to be put out of her way, she stayed at home, at Shandy 
Hall, to keep things right during the expedition ; in which, 
I say, my father stopping us two days at Auxerre, and his 
researches being ever of such a nature, that they would 
have found fruit even in a desert — ^he has left me enough 
to say upon Auxerre : in short, wherever my father went — 
but 'twas more remarkably so, in this journey through 
France and Italy, than in any other stages of his life — ^his 
road seemed to lie so much on one side of that, wherein all 
other travellers have gone before him — he saw kings and 
courts and silks of 2II colours, in such strange lights — 
and his remarks and reasonings upon the characters, the 
manners, and customs of the countries we passed over, 
were so opposite to those of all other mortal men, particu- 
larly those of my uncle Toby and Trim — (to say nothing 
of myself) — and to crown all — the occurrences and scrapes 
which we were perpetually meeting and getting into, in 
consequence of his systems and opiniatry — they were of so 
odd, so mixed and tragi-comical a contexture — ^That the 
whole put together, it appears of so different a shade and 
tint from any tour of Europe, which was ever executed — 
that I will venture to pronounce — ^the fault must be mine 
and mine only — if it be not read by all travellers and 
travel-readers, till travelling is no more, — or which comes 
to the same point — till the world, finally, takes it into its 
head to stand still. — 

— But this rich bale is not to be opened now ; except a 
small thread or two of it, merely to unravel the mystery 
of my father's stay at Auxerre. 
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— ^As I have mentioned it — 'tis too slight to be kept 
suspended ; and when 'tis wove in, there is an end of it. 

We'll go, brother Toby, said my father, whilst dinner 
is coddling — to the abbey of Saint Germain, if it be only 
to see these bodies, of which Monsieur Sequier has given 
such a recommendation. — I'll go see any body, quoth my 
uncle Toby ; for he was all compliance through every 
step of the journey — Defend me ! said my father — they 
are all mvmimies — ^Then one need not shave ; quoth my 
uncle Toby — Shave ! no — cried my father — 'twill be more 
like relations to go with our beards on — So out we sallied, 
the corporal lending his master his arm, and bringing up 
the rear, to the abbey of Saint Germain. 

Every thing is very fine, and very rich, and very superb, 
and very magnificent, said my father, addressing himself 
to the sacristan, who was a younger brother of the order 
of Benedictines — but our curiosity has led us to see the 
bodies, of which Monsieur Sequier has given the world so 
exact a description. — ^The sacristan made a bow, and 
lighting a torch first, which he had always in the vestry 
ready for the purpose ; he led us into the tomb of St. 
Heribald — ^This, said the sacristan, laying his hand upon 
the tomb, was a renowned prince of the house of Bavaria, 
who under the successive reigns of Charlemagne, Louis le 
Debonnair, and Charles the Bald, bore a great sway in the 
government, and had a principal hand in bringing every 
thing into order and discipline — 

Then he has been as great, said my uncle, in the field, 
as in the cabinet — I dare say he has been a gallant soldier 
— He was a monk — said the sacristan. 

My uncle Toby and Trim sought comfort in each 
other's faces — but found it not : my father clapped both 
his hands upon his cod-piece, which was a way he had 
when any thing hugely tickled him : for though he hated 
a monk and the very smell of a monk worse than aU the 
devils in hell — yet the shot hitting my imcle Toby and 
Trim so much harder than him, 'twas a relative triumph ; 
and put him into the gayest humour in the world. 

— And pray what do you call this gentleman ? quoth 
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my father, rather sportingly : This tomb, said the young 
Benedictine, looking downwards, contains the bones of 
Saint Maxima, who came from Ravenna on purpose to 
touch the body — 

— Of Saint Maximus, said my father, popping in with 
his saint before him, — they were two of the greatest saints 
in the whole martyrology, added my father — Excuse me, 

said the sacristan 'twas to touch the bones of Saint 

Germain, the builder of the abbey — ^And what did she get 
by it ? said my uncle Toby — What does any woman get 
by it ? said my father — Martyrdom ; replied the young 
Benedictine, making a bow down to the ground, and 
uttering the word with so humble, but decisive a cadence, 
it disarmed my father for a moment. 'Tis supposed, 
continued the Benedictine, that St. Maxima has lain in 
this tomb four hundred years, and two hundred before 
her canonization — 'Tis but a slow rise, brother Toby, 

3uoth my father, in this self-same army of martyrs. — A 
esperate slow one, an* please your honour, said Trim, 
unless one could purchase — I should rather sell out 
entirely, quoth my uncle Toby — I am pretty much of 
your opinion, brother Toby, said my father. 

— ^Poor St. Maxima ! said my uncle Toby low to himself, 
as we turned from her tomb : She was one of the fairest 
and most beautiful ladies either of Italy or France, 
continued the sacristan — But who the deuce has got lain 
down here, besides her ? quoth my father, pointing with 
his cane to a large tomb as we walked on — It is Saint 
Optat, Sir, answered the sacristan — And properly is 
Saint Optat placed ! said my father : And what is Saint 
Optat*s story? continued he. St. Optat, replied the 
sacristan, was a bishop — 

— ^I thought so, by heaven ! cried my father, interrupt- 
ing him — Saint Optat ! — how should Saint Optat fail ? so 
snatching out his pocket-book, and the yoimg Benedictine 
holding him the torch as he wrote, he set it down as 
a new prop to his system of Christian names, and I 
will be bold to say, so disinterested was he in the search of 
truth, that had he found a treasure in Saint Optat's tomb, 

II. o 
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it would not have made him half so rich : *Twas as 
successful a short visit as ever was paid to the dead ; and 
so highly was his fancy pleased with all that had passed in 
it, — that he determined at once to stay another day in 
Auxerre. 

— I'll see the rest of these good gentry to-morrow, said 
my father, as we crossed over the square — And while you 
are paying that visit, brother Shandy, quoth my uncle 
Toby — ^the corporal and I will mount the ramparts. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

— Now this is the most puzzled skein of all — ^for in this 
last chapter, as far at least as it has helped me through 
Auxerre, I have been getting forwards in two different 
journeys together, and with the same dash of the pen — ^for 
I have got entirely out of Auxerre in this Journey which 
I am writing now, and I am got half way out of 
Auxerre in that which I shall write hereafter — ^There is 
but a certain degree of perfection in every thing ; and by 
pushing at something beyond that, I have brought myself 
into such a situation, as no traveller ever stood before me ; 
for I am this moment walking across the market-place 
of Auxerre with my father and my uncle Toby, in our 
way back to dinner — ^and I am this moment also entering 
Lyons with my post-chaise broke into a thousand pieces — 
and I am moreover this moment in a handsome paviUon 
built by Pringello,^ upon the banks of the Garonne, which 
Mons. Sligniac has lent me, and where I now sit rhap- 
sodizing all these affairs. 

— Let me collect myself, and pursue my journey. 

^ The same Don Pringello, the celebrated Spanish architect, of whom 
my cousin Antony has made such honourable mention in a scholium to 
the Tale inscribed to his name. — Vid, p. 129, small edit. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

I AM glad of it, said I, settling the account with myself, as 
I walked into Lyons — my chaise being all laid higgledy- 
piggledy with my baggage in a cart, which was moving 
slowly before me — I am heartily glad, said I, that 'tis all 
broke to pieces ; for now I can go directly by water to 
Avignon, which will carry me on a hundred and twenty 
miles of my journey, and not cost me seven livres — ^and 
from thence, continued I, bringing forwards the account, I 
can hire a couple of mules — or asses, if I like, (for nobody 
knows me) and cross the plains of Languedoc for almost 
nothing — I shall gain four hundred livres by the misfortune 
clear into my purse : and pleasure ! worth — ^worth double 
the money by it. With what velocity, continued I, 
clapping my two hands together, shall I fly down the rapid 
Rhone, with the Vivares on my right hand, and Dauphiny 
on my left, scarce seeing the ancient cities of Vienne, 
Valence, and Vivieres. What a flame will it rekindle in 
the lamp, to snatch a blushing grape from the Hermitage 
and Cote roti, as I shoot by the foot of them ! and what 
a fresh spring in the blood ! to behold upon the banks 
advancing and retiring, the castles of romance, whence 
courteous knights have whilome rescued the distressed — 
and see vertiginous, the rocks, the mountains, the cataracts, 
and all the hurry which Nature is in with all her great 
works about her. 

As I went on thus, methought my chaise, the wreck of 
which looked stately enough at the first, insensibly grew 
less and less in its size ; the freshness of the painting was 
no more — ^the gilding lost its lustre — and the whole affair 
appeared so poor in my eyes — so sorry ! — so contemptible ! 
and, in a word, so much worse than the abbess of An- 
doiiillets* itself — that I was just opening my mouth to give 
it to the devil — ^when a pert vamping chaise-undertaker, 
stepping nimbly across the street, demanded if Monsieur 
would have his chaise refitted — No, no, said I, shaking my 
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head sideways — Would Monsieur choose to sell it ? rejoined 
the undertaker — With all my soul, said I — the iron work 
is worth forty livres — ^and the glasses worth forty more — 
and the leather you may take to live on. 

What a mine of wealth, quoth I, as he counted me the 
money, has this post-chaise brought me in ? And this is 
my usual method of book-keeping, at least with the dis- 
asters of life — making a penny of every one of 'em as 
they happen to me — 

— Do, my dear Jenny, tell the world for me, how I 
behaved under one, the most oppressive of its kind, which 
could befall me as a man, proud as he ought to be of his 
manhood — 

'Tis enough, saidst thou, coming close up to me, as I 
stood with my garters in my hand, reflecting upon what 
had not passed — 'Tis enough, Tristram, and I am satisfied, 
saidst thou, whispering these words in my ear, **** ** **** 
««« ♦««♦#♦ . — ♦«♦♦   — ^j^y other man would have sunk 

down to the centre — 

— ^Every thing is good for something, quoth I. 

— I'll go into Wales for six weeks, and drink goat's 
whey — ^and I'll gain seven years longer life for the acci- 
dent. For which reason I think myself inexcusable, for 
blaming fortune so often as I have done, for pelting me 
aU my life long, like an ungracious duchess, as I called her, 
with so many small evils : surely, if I have any cause to be 
angry with her, 'tis that she has not sent me great ones — z 
score of good cursed, bouncing losses, would have been as 
good as a pension to me. 

— One of a hundred a year, or so, is all I wish — 
I would not be at the plague of paying land-tax for a 
larger. 



CHAPTER XXX 

To those who call Vexations, Vexations, as knowing what 
they are, there could not be a greater, than to be the best 
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part of a day at Lyons, the most opulent and flourish- 
ing city in France, enriched with the most fragments of 
antiquity — ^and not be able to see it. To be withheld 
upon any account, must be a vexation; but to be with- 
held by a vexation — must certainly be, what philosophy 
justly calls 

VEXATION 

UPON 

VEXATION. 

I had got my two dishes of milk coflFee (which by the 
bye is excellently good for a consumption, but you must 
boil the milk and coffee together — otherwise 'tis only 
coffee and milk) — ^and as it was no more than eight in the 
morning, and the boat did not go off till noon, I had time 
to see enough of Lyons to tire the patience of aU the 
friends I had in the world with it. I will take a walk 
to the cathedral, said I, looking at my list, and see the 
wonderful mechanism of this great clock of Lippius of 
Basil, in the first place — 

Now, of all things in the world, I understand the least 
of mechanism — I have neither genius, or taste, or fancy — 
and have a brain so entirely unapt for every thing of that 
kind, that I solemnly declare I was never yet able to com- 
prehend the principles of motion of a squirrel cage, or a 
common knife-grinder's wheel — ^tho' I have many an hour 
of my life looked up with great devotion at the one — and 
stood by with as much patience as any christian ever could 
do, at the other — 

I'll go see the surprising movements of this great clock, 
said I, the very first thing I do : and then I will pay a visit 
to the great library of the Jesuits, and procure, if possible, 
a sight of the thirty volumes of the general history of China, 
wrote (not in the Tartarean, but) in the Chinese language, 
and in the Chinese character too. 

Now I almost know as little of the Chinese language, as 
I do of the mechanism of Lippius's clock-work ; so, why 
these should have jostled themselves into the two first 
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articles of my list — I leave to the curious as a problem 
of Nature. I own it looks like one of her ladyship's 
obliquities ; and they who court her, are interested in 
finding out her humour as much as I. 

When these curiosities are seen, quoth I, half addressing 
myself to my valet de place ^ who stood behind me — 'twill be 
no hurt if we go to the church of St. Irenaeus, and see the 
pillar to which Christ was tied — and after that, the house 
where Pontius Pilate lived — 'Twas at the next town, said 
the valet de place — ^at Vienne ; I am glad of it, said I, rising 
briskly from my chair, and walking across the room with 
strides twice as long as my usual pace — * for so much the 
sooner shall I be at the Tomb of the Two Lovers.* 

What was the cause of this movement, and why I took 
such long strides in uttering this — I might leave to the 
curious too ; but as no principle of clock-work is con- 
cerned in it — 'twill be as well for the reader if I explain 
it myself. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

O THERE is a sweet era in the life of man, when (the 
brain being tender and fibrillous, and more like pap than 
any thing else) — a story read of two fond lovers, separated 
from each other by cruel parents, and by still more cruel 
destiny — 

Amandus — He 

Amanda — She — 

each ignorant of the other's course. 

He — east 
She — west 

Amandus taken captive by the Turks, and carried to 
the emperor of Morocco's court, where the princess of 
Morocco falling in love with him, keeps him twenty years 
in prison for the love of his Amanda. — 
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I still alive ? 
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She — (Amanda) all the time wandering barefoot, and 
with dishevelled hair, o'er rocks and mountains, enquiring 
for Amandus ! — Amandus ! Amandus ! — making every hiU 
and valley to echo back his name — 

Amandus! Amandus! 

at every town and city, sitting down forlorn at the gate — 
Has Amandus ! — has my Amandus entered ? — till, — going 
round, and round, and round the world — chance unex- 
pected bringing them at the same moment of the night, 
though by different ways, to the gate of Lyons, their 
native city, and each in well-known accents calling out 
aloud. 

Is Amandus 

Is my Amanda 

they fly into each other's arms, and both drop down dead 
for joy. 

There is a soft era in every gentle mortal's life, where 
such a story affords more pabulum to the brain, than all the 
Frusts, and Crusts, and Rusts of antiquity, which travellers 
can cook up for it. 

— 'Twas aU that stuck on the right side of the cullender 
in my own, of what Spon and others, in their accounts 
of Lyons, had strained into it ; and finding, moreover, 
in some Itinerary, but in what God knows — ^That sacred to 
the fidelity of Amandus and Amanda, a tomb was built 
without the gates, where, to this hour, lovers called upon 
them to attest their truths — I never could get into a scrape 
of that kind in my life, but this tomb of the lovers would, 
somehow or other, come in at the close — nay such a kind 
of empire had it established over me, that I could seldom 
think or speak of Lyons — and sometimes not so much 
as see even a Lyons-waistcoat, but this remnant of antiquity 
would present itself to my fancy ; and I have often said in 
my wild way of running on — tho' I fear with some irrever- 
ence — *I thought this shrine (neglected as it was) as 
valuable as that of Mecca, and so little short, except 
in wealth, of the Santa Casa itself, that some time or 
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other, I would go a pilgrimage (though I had no other 
business at Lyons) on purpose to pay it a visit/ 

In my list, therefore, of Videnda at Lyons, this, tho* 
last, — was not, you see, least ; so taking a dozen or two 
of longer strides than usual across my room, just whilst 
it passed my brain, I walked down calmly into the Basse 
Coury in order to sally forth; and having called for my 
bill — as it was uncertain whether I should return to my 
inn, I had paid it — ^had moreover given the maid ten sous, 
and was just receiving the dernier compliments of Monsieur 
Le Blanc, for a pleasant voyage down the Rhone — when I 
was stopped at the gate. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

— 'TwAS by a poor ass, who had just turned in with a 
couple of large panniers upon his back, to collect 
eleemosynary turnip-tops and cabbage-leaves ; and stood 
dubious, with his two fore-feet on the inside of the 
threshold, and with his two hinder feet towards the street, 
as not knowing very well whether he was to go in or no. 

Now, 'tis an animal (be in what hurry I may) I cannot 
bear to strike — there is a patient endurance of sufferings, 
wrote so unaffectedly in his looks and carriage, which 
pleads so mightily for him, that it always disarms me ; 
and to that degree, that I do not like to speak unkindly 
to him : on the contrary, meet him where I will — ^whether 
in town or country — in cart or under panniers — whether 
in liberty or bondage — I have ever something civil to say 
to him on my part ; and as one word begets another (if 
he has as little to do as I) — I generally fall into con- 
versation with him ; and surely never is my imagination 
so busy as in framing his responses from the etchings of 
his countenance — ^and where those carry me not deep 
enough — in flying from my own heart into his, and seeing 
what is natural for an ass to think — ^as well as a man. 
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upon the occasion. In truth, it is the only creature of all 
the classes of beings below me, with whom I can do this : 
for parrots, jackdaws, etc. — I never exchange a word with 
them — nor with the apes, etc., for pretty near the same 
reason ; they act by rote, as the others speak by it, and 
equally make me silent : nay my dog and my cat, though 
I value them both — (and for my dog he would speak if he 
could) — yet somehow or other, they neither of them 
possess the talents for conversation — I can make nothing 
of a discourse with them, beyond the proposition, the 
reply, and rejoinder, which terminated my father's and my 
mother's conversations, in his beds of justice — and those 
uttered — there's an end of the dialogue — 

— But with an ass, I can commune for ever. 

G>me, Honesty ! said I, — seeing it was impracticable to 
pass betwixt him and the gate — art thou for coming in, or 
going out ? 

The ass twisted his head round to look up the street — 

Well — ^replied I — we'll wait a minute for thy driver : 

— He turned his head thoughtful about, and looked 
wistfully the opposite way — 

I understand thee perfectly, answered I — If thou takest 
a wrong step in this affair, he will cudgel thee to death — 
Well ! a minute is but a minute, and if it saves a fellow- 
creature a drubbing, it shall not be set down as ill spent. 

He was eating the stem of an artichoke as this discourse 
went on, and in the little peevish contentions • of nature 
betwixt hunger and unsavouriness, had dropt it out of his 
mouth half a dozen times, and picked it up again — God 
help thee. Jack ! said I, thou hast a bitter breakfast on't 
— and many a bitter day's labour, — ^and many a bitter 
blow, I fear, for its wages — 'tis all — ^all bitterness to thee, 
whatever life is to others. — And now thy mouth, if one 
knew the truth of it, is as bitter, I dare say, as soot — (for 
he had cast aside the stem) and thou hast not a friend 
perhaps in all this world, that will give thee a macaroon. 
— In saying this, I pulled out a paper of 'em, which I had 
just purchased, and gave him one — and at this moment 
that I am telling it, my heart smites me, that there was 
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more of pleasantry in the conceit, of seeing how an ass 
would eat a macaroon — than of benevolence in giving him 
one, which presided in the act. 

When the ass had eaten his macaroon, I pressed him to 
come in — the poor beast was heavy loaded — ^his legs 
seemed to tremble under him — ^he hung rather backwards, 
and as I pulled at his halter, it broke short in my hand — 
he looked up pensive in my face — ' Don't thrash me with 
it — but if you will, you may' — If I do, said I, I'll be d — d. 

The word was but one-half of it pronounced, like the 
abbess of Andoiiillets' — (so there was no sin in it) — when 
a person coming in, let fall a thundering bastinado upon 
the poor devil's cropper, which put an end to the ceremony. 

Out upon it ! 
cried I — but the interjection was equivocal — and, I think, 
wrong placed too— for the end of an osier which had 
started out from the contexture of the ass's pannier, had 
caught hold of my breeches pocket, as he rushed by me, 
and rent it in the most disastrous direction you can 
imagine — so that the 

Out upon it ! in my opinion, should have come in here 
— but this I leave to be settled by 

THE 
REVIEWERS 
OF 
MY BREECHES, 

which I have brought over along with me for that purpose. 



CHAPTER XXXIIP 

When all was set to rights, I came down stairs again into 
the basse cour with my valet de place ^ in order to sally out 
towards the tomb of the two lovers, etc. — and was a second 
time stopped at the gate — not by the ass — but by the 

^ Misnumbered xxziv. in original edition. 
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person who struck him ; and who, by that time, had taken 
possession (as is not uncommon after a defeat) of the very 
spot of ground where the ass stood. 

It was a commissary sent to me from the post-office, 
with a rescript in his hand for the payment of some six 
livres odd sous. 

Upon what account ? said L — 'Tis upon the part of 
the king, replied the commissary, heaving up both his 
shoulders — 

— My good friend, quoth I — as sure as I am I — and 
you are you — 

— And who are you ? said he. ^Don't puzzle me ; 

said I. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

— ^But it is an indubitable verity, continued I, addressing 
myself to the commissary, changing only the form of my 
asseveration — ^that I owe the king of France nothing but 
my good-will ; for he is a very honest man, and I wish 
him all health and pastime in the world — 

Pardonnez mot — replied the commissary, you are in- 
debted to him six livres four sous, for the next post from 
hence to St. Fons, in your route to Avignon — which being 
a post royal, you pay double for the horses and postillion — 
otherwise 'twould have amounted to no more than three 
livres two sous — 

— But I don't go by land ; said I. 

— ^You may if you please ; replied the commissary — 

Your most obedient servant — said I, making him a 
low bow — 

The commissary, with all the sincerity of grave good 
breeding — made me one, as low again. — I never was more 
disconcerted with a bow in my life. 

— ^The devil take the serious character of these people ! 
quoth I — (aside) they understand no more of irony than 
this — 
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The comparison was standing close by with his panniers 
— ^but something sealed up my lips — I could not pronounce 
the name — 

Sir, said I, collecting myself — ^it is not my intention to 
take post — 

— ^But you may — ^said he, persisting in his first reply — 
you may take post if you choose — 

— And I may take salt to my pickled herring, s^d I, if 
I choose — 

— But I do not choose — 

— But you must pay for it, whether you do or no. 

Aye ! for the salt ; said I (I know) — 

— And for the post too ; added he. Defend me ! cried 
I— 

I travel by water — I am going down the Rhone this very 
afternoon — my baggage is in the boat — ^and I have actually 
paid nine livres for my passage — 

Cest tout egal—\is all one ; said he. 

Bon Dieu ! what, pay for the way I go ! and for the way 
I do not go ! 

— Cest tout egal; replied the commissary — 

— ^The devil it is ! said I — ^but I will go to ten thousand 
Bastiles first — 

England ! England ! thou land of liberty, and climate 
of good sense, thou tenderest of mothers — and gentlest of 
nurses, cried I, kneeling upon one knee, as I was beginning 
my apostrophe. 

When the director of Madam Le Blanc's conscience 
coming in at that instant, and seeing a person in black, 
with a face as pale as ashes, at his devotions — ^looking still 
paler by the contrast and distress of his drapery — ^asked, if 
I stood in want of the aids of the church — 

1 go by Water — ^said I — ^and here's another will be for 
making me pay for going by Oil. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

As I perceived the commissary of the post-office would 
have his livres four sous, I had nothing else for it, but to 
say some smart thing upon the occasion, worth the money : 

And so I set off thus : — 

— And pray, Mr. G>mmissary, by what law of courtesy 
is a defenceless stranger to be used just the reverse from 
what you use a Frenchman in this matter? 

By no means ; said he. 

Excuse me ; said I — for you have b^un, Sir, with first 
tearing oflF my breeches — and now you want my pocket — 

Whereas — had you first taken my pocket, as you do 
with your own people — and then left me bare a — <i after 
— I had been a beast to have complained — 

As it is — 

— 'Tis contrary to the law of nature. 

— *Tis contrary to reason. 

— *Tis contrary to the Gospel. 

But not to this — said he — putting a printed paper into 
my hand. 

Par Le Roy. 

*Tis a pithy prolegomenon, quoth I — and so read 

on 



— ^By all which it appears, quoth I, having read it over, 
a little too rapidly, that if a man sets out in a post-chaise 
from Paris — he must go on travelling in one, all the days 
of his life — or pay for it. — ^Excuse me, said the commissary, 
the spirit of the ordinance is this — That if you set out with 
an intention of running post from Paris to Avignon, etc., 
you shall not change that intention or mode of travelling, 
without first satisfying the fermiers for two posts further 
than the place you repent at — and 'tis founded, continued 
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he, upon this, that the revenues are not to fall short through 
your fickleness — 

— O by heavens ! cried I — ^if fickleness is taxable in 
France — we have nothing to do but to make the best peace 
with you we can — 

And so the peace was made ; 

— ^And if it is a bad one — as Tristram Shandy laid the 
corner-stone of it — nobody but Tristram Shandy ought to 
be hanged. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Though I was sensible I had said as many clever things 
to the commissary as came to six livres four sous, yet I 
was determined to note down the imposition amongst my 
remarks before I retired from the place; so putting my 
hand into my coat-pocket for nay remarks — (which, by 
the bye, may be a caution to travellers to take a little 
more care of their remarks for the future) * my remarks 

were stolen' Never did sorry traveller make such a 

pother and racket about his remarks as I did about 
mine, upon the occasion. 

Heaven ! earth ! sea ! fire ! cried I, calling in every 

thing to my aid but what I should My remarks are 

stolen ! — ^what shall I do ? — Mr. Commissary ! pray did 
I drop any remarks, as I stood beside you? 

You dropped a good many very singular ones ; replied 
he — ^Pugh ! said I, those were but a few, not worth above 
six livres two sous — but these are a large parcel — He shook 
his head — Monsieur Le Blanc ! Madam Le Blanc ! did you 
see any papers of mine ? — you maid of the house ! run up 
stairs — Francois ! run up after her — 

— ^I must have my remarks — they were the best remarks, 
cried I, that ever were made — the wisest — ^the wittiest — 
What shall I do ? — which way shall I turn myself ? 

Sancho Pan^a, when he lost his ass's furniture, did not 
exclaim more bitterly. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

When the first transport was over, and the registers of the 
brain were beginning to get a little out of the confusion 
into which this jumble of cross accidents had cast them — it 
then presently occurred to me, that I had left my remarks 
in the pocket of the chaise — ^and that in selling my chaise, 
I had sold my remarks along with it, to the chaise- 
vamper. I leave this void space 

that the reader may swear into it any oath that he is 
most accustomed to — For my own part, if ever I swore 
a whole oath into a vacancy in my life, I think it was 
into that — ******•**, said I — and so my remarks through 
France, which were as full of wit, as an egg is full of meat, 
and as well worth four hundred guineas, as the said egg is 
worth a penny — have I been selling here to a chaise-vamper 
— for four Louis d'Ors — and giving him a post-chaise (by 
heaven) worth six into the bargain ; had it been to Dodsley, 
or Becket, or any creditable bookseller, who was either 
leaving off business, and wanted a post-chaise — or who 
was beginning it — ^and wanted my remarks, and two or 
three guineas along with them — I could have borne it — 
but to a chaise-vamper! — shew me to him this moment, 
Francois, — said I — The valet de place put on his hat, and 
led the way — and I pulled oflF mine, as I passed the com- 
missary, and followed him. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

When we arrived at the chaise-vamper's house, both the 
house and the shop were shut up ; it was the eighth of 
September, the nativity of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
mother of God — 

— ^Tantarra-ra-tan-tivi — the whole world was gone out 
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a May-poling — frisking here — capering there — nobody 
cared a button for me or my remarks ; so I sat me down 
upon a bench by the door, philosophating upon my con- 
dition : by a better fate than usually attends me, I had 
not waited half an hour, when the mistress came in to 
take the papilliotes from off her hair, before she went to 
the May-poles — 

The French women, by the bye, love May-poles, a la 
folic — that is, as much as their matins — ^give 'em but a 
May-pole, whether in May, June, July, or September — 
they never count the times— down it goes — 'tis meat, 
drink, washing, and lodging to 'em — and had we but the 
policy, an' please your worships (as wood is a little scarce 
in France), to send them but plenty of May-poles — 

The women would set them up ; and when they had 
done, they would dance round them (and the men for 
company) till they were all blind. 

The wife of the chaise-vamper stepped in, I told you, 
to take the papilliotes from off her hdr — the toilet stands 
still for no man — so she jerked off her cap, to begin with 
them as she opened the cloor, in doing which, one of them 
fell upon the ground — ^I instantly saw it was my own 
writing — 

O Seigneur! cried I — you have got all my remarks 
upon your head. Madam ! — J^en suis bien mortifieey said 
she — 'tis well, thinks I, they have stuck there — for could 
they have gone deeper, they would have made such con- 
fusion in a French woman's noddle — She had better have 
gone with it unfrizled, to the day of eternity. 

Tenez — said she — so without any idea of the nature 
of my suffering, she took them from her curls, and put 
them gravely one by one into my hat — one was twisted 
this way — ^another twisted that — ey ! by my faith ; and 
when they are published, quoth I, — 

They will be worse twisted still. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

And now for Lippius's clock ! said I, with the air of a 
man, who had got thro' all his difficulties — nothing can 
prevent us seeing that, and the Chinese history, etc., 
except the time, said Francois — for 'tis almost eleven — 
Then we must speed the faster, said I, striding it away to 
the cathedral. 

I cannot say, in my heart, that it gave me any concern 
in being told by one of the minor canons, as I was enter- 
ing the west door, — That Lippius's great clock was all out 
of joints, and had not gone for some years — It will give 
me the more time, thought I, to peruse the Chinese his- 
tory ; and besides I shall be able to give the world a better 
account of the clock in its decay, than I could have done 
in its flourishing condition — 

— ^And so away I posted to the college of the Jesuits. 

Now it is with the project of getting a peep at the 
history of China in Chinese characters — as with many 
others I could mention, which strike the fancy only at a 
distance ; for as I came nearer and nearer to the point — 
my blood cooled — the freak gradually went off, till at 
length I would not have given a cherrystone to have it 

gratified ^The truth was, my time was short, and my 

heart was at the Tomb of the Lovers — I wish to God, said 
I, as I got the rapper in my hand, that the key of the 
library may be but lost ; it feU out as well 

For all the Jesuits had got the cholic — and to that 
degree, as never was known in the memory of the oldest 
practitioner. 



CHAPTER XL 

As I knew the geography of the Tomb of the Lovers, as 
well as if I had lived twenty years in Lyons, namely, that 
u. H 
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it was upon the turning of my right hand, just without the 
gate, leading to the Fauxbourg de Vaise — I dispatched 
Francois to the boat, that I might pay the homage I so 
long owed it, without a witness of my weakness — I walked 
with all imaginable joy towards the place — ^when I saw the 
gate which intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed within 
me — 

— ^Tender and faithful spirits ! cried I, addressing myself 
to Amandus and Amanda — ^long — ^long have I tarried to 
drop this tear upon your tomb— — I come 1 come 

When I came — there was no tomb to drop it upon. 

What would I have given for my uncle Toby, to have 
whistled Lilb bulkro ! 



CHAPTER XLI 

No matter how, or in what mood — ^but I flew from the 
tomb of the lovers — or rather I did not fly from it — (for 
there was no such thing existing) and just got time enough 
to the boat to save my passage ; — and ere I had sailed a 
hundred yards, the Rhone and the Saone met together, and 
carried me down merrUy betwixt them. 

But I have described this voyage down the Rhone, 
before I made it — 

— So now I am at Avignon, and as there is nothing to 
see but the old house, in which the Duke of Ormond 
resided, and nothing to stop me but a short remark upon 
the place, in three minutes you will see me crossing the 
bridge upon a mule, with Francois upon a horse with my 
portmanteau behind him, and the owner of both, striding 
the way before us, with a long gun upon his shoulder, and 
a sword under his arm, lest peradventure we should run 
away with his cattle. Had you seen my breeches in enter- 
ing Avignon, — Though you'd have seen them better, I 
think, as I mounted — you would not have thought the 
precaution amiss, or found in your heart to have taken it 
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in dudgeon ; for my own part, I took it most kindly ; 
and determined to make him a present of them, when 
we got to the end of our journey, for the trouble they 
had put him to, of arming himself at all points against 
them. 

Before I go further, let me get rid of my remark upon 
Avignon, which is this: That I think it wrong, merely 
because a man's hat has been blown off his head by chance 
the first night he comes to Avignon, — that he should 
therefore say, * Avignon is more subject to high winds than 
any town in all France ' : for which reason I laid no stress 
upon the accident till I had enquired of the master of 
the inn about it, who telling me seriously it was so — and 
hearing, moreover, the windiness of Avignon spoke of in 
the country about as a proverb — I set it down, merely 
to ask the learned what can be the cause — the consequence 
I saw — for they are all Dukes, Marquisses, and Counts, 
there — the deuce a Baron, in all Avignon — so that there 
is scarce any talking to them on a windy day. 

Prithee, friend, said I, take hold of my mule for a 
moment — for I wanted to pull off one of my jack-boots, 
which hurt my heel — the man was standing quite idle at 
the door of the inn, and as I had taken it into my head, he 
was someway concerned about the house or stable, I put 
the bridle into his hand — so began with the boot : — when I 
had finished the affair, I turned about to take the mule 
from the man, and thank him — 

But Monsieur le Marquis had walked in — 



CHAPTER XLII 

I HAD now the whole south of France, from the banks 
of the Rhone to those of the Garonne, to traverse upon my 
mule at my own leisure — at my own leisure — for I had 
left Death, the Lord knows — ^and He only — how far 
behind me — *I have followed many a man thro' France, 
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S[uoth he — but never at this mettlesome rate.* — Still he 
ollowed, — ^and still I fled him — ^but I fled him cheerfully 
— still he pursued — ^but, like one who pursued his prey 
without hope — as he lagged, every step he lost softened 
his looks — ^Why should I fly him at this rate ? 

So notwithstanding all the commissary of the post-oflice 
had said, I changed the mode of my travelling once more ; 
and, after so precipitate and rattling a course as I had run, 
I flattered my fancy with thinking of my mule, and that I 
should traverse the rich plains of Languedoc upon his 
back, as slowly as foot could fall. 

There is nothing more pleasing to a traveller — or more 
terrible to travel-writers, than a large rich pldn ; especially 
if it is without great rivers or bridges ; and presents 
nothing to the eye, but one imvaried picture of plenty : 
for after they have once told you, that 'tis delicious! or 
delightful ! (as the case happens) — ^that the soil was grate- 
ful, and that nature pours out all her abundance, etc. . . . 
they have then a large plain upon their hands, which they 
know not what to do with — and which is of little or no use 
to them but to carry them to some town ; and that town, 
perhaps of little more, but a new place to start from to the 
next plain — ^and so on. 

— ^This is most terrible work ; judge if I don't manage 
my plains better. 



CHAPTER XUII 

I HAD not gone above two leagues and a half, before the 
man with his gun began to look at his priming. 

I had three several times loitered terribly behind ; half a 
mile at least every time ; once, in deep conference with 
a drum-maker, who was making drums for the fairs of 
Baucaira and Tarascone — I did not understand the prin- 
ciples — 

The second time, I cannot so properly say, I stopped — 
for meeting a couple of Franciscans straitened more for 
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time than myself, and not being able to get to the 
bottom of what I was about — I had turned back with 
them — 

The third, was an affair of trade with a gossip, for a 
hand-basket of Provence figs for four sous; this would 
have been transacted at once ; but for a case of conscience 
at the close of it ; for when the figs were paid for, it turned 
out, that there were two dozen of eggs covered over with 
vine-leaves at the bottom of the basket — ^as I had no inten- 
tion of buying eggs — I made no sort of claim of them — as 
for the space they had occupied — ^what signified it ? I had 
figs enow for my money — 

— But it was my intention to have the basket — it was the 
gossip's intention to keep it, without which, she could do 
nothing with her eggs — and unless I had the basket, I could 
do as Gttle with my figs, which were too ripe already, and 
most of 'em burst at the side : this brought on a short 
contention, which terminated in sundry proposals, what we 
should both do — 

— How we disposed of our eggs and figs, I defy you, or 
the Devil himself, had he not been there (which I am per- 
suaded he was), to form the least probable conjecture : You 
will read the whole of it not this year, for I am hasten- 
ing to the story of my uncle Toby's amours — but you will 
read it in the collection of those which have arose out of the 
journey across this plain — ^and which, therefore, I call my 

Plain Stories. 

How far my pen has been fatigued, like those of other 
traveUers, in this journey of it, over so barren a track — 
the world must judge — but the traces of it, which are now 
all set o' vibrating together this moment, tell me 'tis the 
most fruitful and busy period of my life ; for as I had made 
no convention with my man with the gun, as to time — ^by 
stopping and talking to every soul I met, who was not 
in a fidl trot — joining all parties before me — ^waiting for 
every soul behind — ^hailing all those who were coming 
through cross-roads — ^arresting all kinds of beggars, 
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pilgrims, fiddlers, friars — ^not passing by a woman in a 
mulberry-tree without commending her legs, and tempt- 
ing her into conversation with a pinch of snufF In 

short, by seizing every handle, of what size or shape 
soever, which chance held out to me in this journey — I 
turned my plain into a city — I was always in company, 
and with great variety too ; and as my mule loved society 
as much as myself, and had some proposals always on his 
part to offer to every beast he met — I am confident we 
could have passed through Pall-Mall, or St. James's-Street 
for a month together, with fewer adventures — and seen less 
of human nature. 

O ! there is that sprightly frankness, which at once 
unpins every plait of a Languedocian's dress — that what- 
ever is beneath it, it looks so like the simplicity which 
poets sing of in better days — I will delude my fancy, 
and believe it is so. 

'Twas in the road betwixt Nismes and Lunel, where 
there is the best Muscatto wine in all France, and which by 
the bye belongs to the honest canons of Montpellier — and 
foul befall the man who has drank it at their table, who 
grudges them a drop of it. 

— -The sun was set — they had done their work ; the 
nymphs had tied up their hair afresh — ^and the swains were 
preparing for a carousal — my mule made a dead point — 
'Tis the fife and tabourin, sdd I — I'm frightened to 
death, quoth he — ^They are running at the ring of pleasure, 
said I, giving him a prick — By saint Boogar, and all 
the saints at the backside of the door of purgatory, said he 
— (making the same resolution with the abbesse of 

Andoiiillets) I'll not go a step further 'Tis very well, 

sir, said I — I never will argue a point with one of your 
family, as long as I live; so leaping off his back, and 
kicking off one boot into this ditch, and t'other into that — 
I'll take a dance, said I — so stay you here. 

A sun-burnt daughter of Labour rose up from the 
group to meet me, as I advanced towards them ; her hair, 
which was a dark chestnut approaching rather to a black, 
was tied up in a knot, all but a single tress. 
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ier, said she, holding out both her 

them — And a cavalier ye shall have ; 

* both of them. 

nette, been arrayed like a duchess! 

- in thy petticoat ! 

t for it. 

e done without you, said she, letting 

elf-taught politeness, leading me up 

lom Apollo had recompensed with a 
he had added a tabourin of his 
:tly over the prelude, as he sat upon 
ip this tress instantly, said Nannette, 
string into my hand — It taught me 
ranger — The whole knot fell down 
1 years acquainted. 

I the note upon the tabourin — his 
if we bounded — *the deuce take that 

fouihy who had stolen her voice from 
tely with her brother — 'twas a Gas- 

VA LA JOIA ! 

DON LA TRISTESSA ! 

in unison, and their swains an octave 

en a crown to have it sewed up — 
have given a sous — Five la joia ! was 

joia! was in her eyes. A transient 
»t across the space betwixt us — She 
hy could I not live, and end my days 

of our joys and sorrows, cried I, 
lan sit down in the lap of content 
.d sing, and say his prayers, and go 
ut-brown maid } Capriciously did she 
.e side, and dance up insidious — Then 
F, quoth I ; so changing only partners 

it away from Lunel to Montpellier 
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[nlgrims, fiddlers, friars — not passing by a woman in a 
mulberry-tree without conunending her l^s, and tempt- 
ing her into conversation with a pnch of snuff ^In 

short, by seizing every handle, of what size or shape 
soever, which chance held out to me in this journey — I 
turned my plain into a city — I was always in company, 
and with great variety too ; and as my mule loved society 
as much as myself, and had some proposals always on his 
part to offer to every beast he met — ^I am confident we 
could have passed through Pall-Mall, or St. James's-Street 
for a month together, with fewer adventures — ^and seen less 
of human nature. 

O ! there is that sprightly frankness, which at once 
impins every plait of a Languedocian's dress — ^that what- 
ever is beneath it, it looks so like the simplicity which 
poets sing of in better days — I wiU delude my fancy, 
and believe it is so. 

'Twas in the road betwixt Nismes and Lunel, where 
there is the best Muscatto wine in all France, and which by 
the bye belongs to the honest canons of Montpellier — ^and 
foul befall the man who has drank it at their table, who 
grudges them a drop of it. 

— ^The sun was set — they had done their work; the 
nymphs had tied up their hair afresh — ^and the swains were 
preparing for a carousal — ^my mule made a dead point — 
'Tis the fife and tabourin, said I — Vm frightened to 
death, quoth he — ^They are running at the ring of pleasure, 
said I, giving him a prick — ^By saint Boogar, and all 
the saints at the backside of the door of purgatory, said he 
— (making the same resolution with the abbesse of 

Andoiiillets) I'll not go a step further 'Tis very well, 

sir, said I — I never will argue a point with one of your 
family, as long as I live; so leaping off his back, and 
kicking off one boot into this ditch, and t'other into that — 
I'll take a dance, said I — ^so stay you here. 

A sun-burnt daughter of Labour rose up from the 
group to meet me, as I advanced towards them ; her hair, 
which was a dark chestnut approaching rather to a black, 
was tied up in a knot, all but a single tress. 
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We want a cavalier, said she, holding out both her 
hands, as if to offer them — And a cavalier ye shall have ; 
said I, taking hold of both of them. 

Hadst thou, Nannette, been arrayed like a duchess ! 
— But that cursed slit in thy petticoat ! 

Nannette cared not for it. 

We could not have done without you, said she, letting 
go one hand, with self-taught politeness, leading me up 
with the other. 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed with a 
pipe, and to which he had added a tabourin of his 
own accord, ran sweetly over the prelude, as he sat upon 
the bank — Tie me up this tress instantly, said Nannette, 
putting a piece of string into my hand — It taught me 
to forget I was a stranger — The whole knot fell down 
— ^We had been seven years acquainted. 

The youth struck the note upon the tabourin — his 
pipe followed, and off we bounded — * the deuce take that 
slit ! ' 

The sister of the youth, who had stolen her voice from 
heaven, sung alternately with her brother — 'twas a Gas- 
coigne roundelay. 

VIVA LA JOIA ! 
FIDON LA TRISTESSa! 

The nymphs joined in unison, and their swains an octave 
below them — 

I would have given a crown to have it sewed up — 
Nannette would not have given a sous — Five la joia ! was 
in her lips — Vive la joia ! was in her eyes. A transient 
spark of amity shot across the space betwixt us — She 
looked amiable ! — Why could I not live, and end my days 
thus.^ Just Disposer of our joys and sorrows, cried I, 
why could not a man sit down in the lap of content 
here — and dance, and sing, and say his prayers, and go 
to heaven with this nut-brown maid ? Capriciously did she 
bend her head on one side, and dance up insidious — Then 
'tis time to dance off, quoth I ; so changing only partners 
and tunes, I danced it away from Lunel to Montpellier 
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— ^from thence to Pes^nas, Beziers — I danced it along 
through Narbonne, Carcasson, and Castle Naudairy, till at 
last I danced myself into Perdrillo's pavilion, where pulling 
out a paper of black lines, that I might go on straight 
forwards, without digression or parenthesis, in my uncle 
Toby's amours — 
I began thus — 
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BOOK VIII 



CHAPTER I 

n these sportive plains, and under this 
: this instant ail flesh is running out 
dancing to the vintage, and every step 
Igment is surprised by the imagina- 
istanding all that has been said upon 
ndry pages of my book — I defy the 
r that ever existed, whether he plants 
irds, it makes little difference in the 
he will have more to answer for in the 
5 other) — I defy him to go on coolly, 
lically, planting his cabbages one by 
> and stoical distances, especially if slits 
nsewed up — ^without ever and anon 
iling into some bastardly digression — 
rland, and some other lanck I wot of 

climate of fantasy, and perspiration, 

ensible and insensible, gets vent — in 

ugenius — in this fertile land of chivalry 

I now sit, unscrewing my ink-horn 

Toby's amours, and with all the 

track in quest of her Diego, in full 

ndow — if thou comest not and takest 



What a work it is likely to turn out ! 
Let us begin it. 

* Vid, pp. 61, 62. 
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CHAPTER n 

It is with lore as with Cuckoldom — 

But now I am talking of beginning a book, and have 
k>ng had a thing upon my mind to be imparted to the 
reader, which, if not imparted now, can never be imparted 
to him as long as I live (whereas the comparison may be 
imparted to him any hour in the day) — FU just mention 
it, and b^n in good earnest. 

The thing is this. 

That of all the several ways of beginning a book which 
are now in practice throughout the known world, I am 
confident my own way of doing it b the best — ^I'm sure it 
is the most religious — ^for I begin with writing the first 
sentence — ^and trusting to Almighty God for the second. 

'Twould cure an author for ever of the fuss and folly 
of opening; his street-door, and calling in his neighbours 
and friends, and kinsfolk, with the devil and all his imps, 
with their hammers and engines, etc., only to observe how 
one sentence of mine follows another, and how the plan 
follows the whole. 

I ^sh you saw me half starting out of my chair, with 
what confidence, as I grasp the elbow of it, I look up — 
catching the idea, even sometimes before it half way 
reaches me — 

I believe in my conscience I intercept many a thought 
which heaven intended for another man. 

Pope and his Portnut ^ are fools to me — ^no martyr is 
ever so full of faith or fire — I wish I could say of good 
works too — ^but I have no 



Zeal or Angei 
Anger or Zcsl — 

And till gods and men agree together to call it by the 
same name — the errantest Tartuffe, in science — ^in politics 
^-^ in religion, shall never kindle a spark within me, or 

1 rU. Pope's Portrait. 
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have a worse word, or a more unkind greeting, than what 
he will read in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER III 

— Bonjour ! — ^good morrow ! — so you have got your 
cloak on betimes ! — but 'tis a cold morning, and you judge 
the matter rightly — 'tis better to be well mounted, than go 
o' foot — and obstructions in the glands are dangerous — 
And how goes it with thy concubine — thy wife, — and thy 
little ones o' both sides ? and when did you hear from the 
old gentleman and lady — your sister, aunt, uncle, and 
cousins — I hope they have got better of their colds, coughs, 
claps, tooth-aches, fevers, strangiiries, sciaticas, swellings, 
and sore eyes. 

— ^What a devil of an apothecary! to take so much 
blood — give such a vile purge — puke — poultice — ^plaister — 
night-draught — clyster — blister.? — And why so many 
grains of calomel ? santa Maria ! and such a dose of 
opium ! periclitating, pardi ! the whole family of ye, from 
head to tail — By my great-aunt Dinah's old black velvet 
mask ! I think there was no occasion for it. 

Now this being a little bald about the chin, by frequently 
putting off and on, before she was got with child by the 
coachman — not one of our family would wear it after. 
To cover the mask afresh, was more than the mask was 
worth — ^and to wear a mask which was bald, or which 
could be half seen through, was as bad as having no mask 
at all — 

This is the reason, may it please your reverences, that in 
all our numerous family, for these four generations, we 
count no more than one archbishop, a Welch judge, some 
three or four aldermen, and a single mountebank — 

In the sixteenth century, we boast of no less than a 
dozen alchemists. 
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CHAPTER IV 

* It is with Love as with Cuckoldom ' — the sufFcring party 
is at least the third, but generally the last in the house who 
knows any thing about the matter : this comes, as all the 
world knows, from having half a dozen words for one 
thing ; and so long, as what in this vessel of the human 
frame, is Love — ^may be Hatred, in that — Sentiment half 

a yard higher — ^and Nonsense ^no. Madam, — ^not there 

— I mean at the part I am now pointing to with my 
forefinger — how can we help ourselves ? 

Of all mortal, and immortal men too, if you please, 
who ever soliloquized upon this mystic subject, my uncle 
Toby was the worst fitted, to have pushed nis researches, 
thro such a contention of feelings ; and he had infallibly 
let them all run on, as we do worse matters, to see what 
they would turn out — had not Bridget*s pre-notification of 
them to Susannah, and Susannah's repeated manifestoes 
thereupon to all the world, made it necessary for my uncle 
Toby to look into the affair. 



CHAPTER V 

Why weavers, gardeners, and gladiators — or a man with 
a pined leg (proceeding from some ailment in the foot) — 
should ever have had some tender nymph breaking her 
heart in secret for them, are points well and duly settled 
and accounted for, by ancient and modern physiologists. 

A water-drinker, provided he is a professed one, and 
does it without fraud or covin, is precisely in the same 
predicament : not that, at first sight, there is any conse- 
quence, or shew of logic in it, * That a rill of cold water 
dribbling through my inward parts, should light up a 
torch in my Jenny'i 
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— ^Thc proposition does not strike one; on the con- 
trary, it seems to run opposite to the natural workings 
of causes and effects — 

But it shews the weakness and imbecility of human 
reason. 

— * And in perfect good health with it ? ' 

— ^The most perfect, — Madam, that friendship herself 
could wish me — 

*And drink nothing! — ^nothing but water?* 

— Impetuous fluid! the moment thou pressest against 
the flood-gates of the brain — see how they give way ! — 

In swims Curiosity, beckoning to her damsels to follow — 
they dive into the centre of the current — 

Fancy sits musing upon the bank, and with her eyes fol- 
lowing the stream, turns straws and bulrushes into masts 
and bowsprits — ^And Desire, with vest held up to the knee 
in one hand, snatches at them, as they swim by her with 
the other — 

O ye water-drinkers ! is it then by this delusive fountain, 
that ye have so often governed and turned this world about 
like a mill-wheel — grinding the faces of the impotent — be- 
powdering their ribs— bepeppering their noses, and changing 
sometimes even the very frame and face of nature — 

If I was you, quoth Yorick, I would drink more water, 
Eugenius — ^And, if I was you, Yorick, replied Eugenius, so 
would I. 

Which shews they had both read Longinus — 

For my own part, I am resolved never to read any book 
but my own, as long as I live. 



CHAPTER VI 

I WISH my uncle Toby had been a water-drinker ; for then 
the thing had been accounted for. That the first moment 
Widow ^Vadman saw him, she felt something stirring 
within her in his favour — Something ! — something. 
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— Something perhaps more than friendship — ^less than 
love — something — no matter what — no matter where — 
I would not give a single hair ofF my mule's tail, and 
be obliged to pluck it ofF myself (indeed the villain has 
not many to spare, and is not a little vicious into the 
bargain), to be let by your worships into the secret — 

But the truth is, my uncle Toby was not a water- 
drinker ; he drank it neither pure nor mixed, or any how, 
or any where, except fortuitously upon some advanced 
posts, where better liquor was not to be had — or during 
the time he was under cure ; when the surgeon was telling 
him it would extend the fibres, and bring them sooner into 
contact — my uncle Toby drank it for quietness sake. 

Now as all the world knows, that no effect in nature 
can be produced without a cause, and as it is as well known, 
that my uncle Toby was neither a weaver — a gardener, or a 
gladiator — unless as a captain, you will needs have him 
one — ^but then he was only a captain of foot — and besides, 
the whole is an equivocation — ^There is nothing left for 
us to suppose, but that my uncle Toby*s leg — but that 
will avail us little in the present hypothesis, unless it 
had proceeded from some ailment in the foot — ^whereas his 
leg was not emaciated from any disorder in his foot — 
for my uncle Toby's leg was not emaciated at all. It 
was a little stiff and awkward, from a total disuse of 
it, for the three years he lay confined at my father's house 
in town ; but it was plump and muscular, and in all other 
respects as good and promising a leg as the other. 

I declare, I do not recollect any one opinion or passage 
of my life, where my understanding was more at a loss 
to make ends meet, and torture the chapter I had been 
writing, to the service of the chapter following it, than 
in the present case: one would think I took a pleasure 
in running into difficulties of this kind, merely to make 
fresh experiments of getting out of 'em — Inconsiderate 
soul that thou art! What! are not the imavoidable 
distresses with which, as an author and a man, thou art 
hemmed in on every side of thee — are they, Tristram, 
not sufficient, but thou must entangle thyself still more ? 
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Is it not enough thou art in debt, and that thou hast ten 
cart-loads of thy fifth and sixth volumes still — still unsold, 
and art almost at thy wit's ends, how to get them off 
thy hands ? 

To this hour art thou not tormented with the vile 
asthma that thou gattest in skating against the wind in 
Flanders? and is it but two months ^o, that in a fit 
of laughter, on seeing a cardinal make water like a quirister 
(with both hands) thou brakest a vessel in thy lungs, 
whereby, in two hours, thou lost as many quarts of 
blood; and hadst thou lost as much more, did not the 

faculty tell thee it would have amounted to a 

gallon ? 



CHAPTER VII 

— But for heaven^s sake, let us not talk of quarts or 
gallons — let us take the story straight before us; it is 
so nice and intricate a one, it will scarce bear the transposi- 
tion of a single tittle ; and, somehow or other, you have 
got me thrust almost into the middle of it — 

— I beg we may take more care. 



CHAPTER VIII 

My uncle Toby and the corporal had posted down with so 
much heat and precipitation, to take possession of the spot 
of ground we have so often spoke of, in order to open 
their campaign as early as the rest of the allies ; that they 
had forgot one of the most necessary articles of the whole 
affair ; it was neither a pioneer's spade, a pickaxe, or a 
shovel — 

— It was a bed to lie on : so that as Shandy-Hall was at 
that time unfurnished ; and the little inn where poor Le 
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Fever died, not yet built ; my uncle Toby was constrained 
to accept of a bed at Mrs. Wadman*s, for a night or two, 
till corporal Trim (who to the character of an excellent 
valet, groom, cook, sempster, surgeon, and engineer, 
superadded that of an excellent upholsterer too), with 
the help of a carpenter and a couple of tailors, constructed 
one in my uncle Toby's house. 

A daughter of Eve, for such was widow Wadman, and 
'tis all the character I intend to give of her — 

— * That she was a perfect woman — ' had better be fifty 
leagues ofF — or in her warm bed — or playing with a case- 
knife — or any thing you please — than make a man the 
object of her attention, when the house and all the 
furniture is her own. 

There is nothing in it out of doors and in broad day- 
light, where a woman has a power, physically speaking, of 
viewing a man in more lights than one — ^but here, for her 
soul, she can see him in no light without mixing something 
of her own goods and chattels along with him — ^till by 
reiterated acts of such combination, he gets foisted into her 
inventory — 

— ^And then good night. 

But this is not matter of System ; for I have delivered 
that above — nor is it matter of Breviary — ^for I make no 
man's creed but my own — nor matter of Fact — at least 
that I know of ; but 'tis matter copulative and introductory 
to what follows. 



CHAPTER IX 

I DO not speak it with regard to the coarseness or clean- 
ness of them — or the strength of their gussets — but pray 
do not night-shifts differ from day-shifts as much in this 
particular, as in any thing else in the world ; That they so 
far exceed the others in length, that when you are laid 
down in them, they fall almost as much below the feet, as 
the day-shifts fall short of them ? 
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Widow Wadman*s night-shifts (as was the mode I 
suppose in King William's and Queen Anne's reigns) were 
cut however after this fashion ; and if the fashion is 
changed (for in Italy they are come to nothing) — so much 
the worse for the public ; they were two Flemish ells and 
a half in length ; so that allowing a moderate woman two 
ells, she had half an ell to spare, to do what she would 
with. 

Now from one little indulgence gained after another, in 
the many bleak and Decemberly nights of a seven years' 
widowhood, things had insensibly come to this pass, and 
for the two last years had got established into one of the 
ordinances of the bed-chamber — That as soon as Mrs. 
Wadman was put to bed, and had got her legs stretched 
down to the'^bottom of it, of which she always gave Bridget 
notice — ^Bridget, with all suitable decorum, having first 
opened the bed-clothes at the feet, took hold of the half- 
ell of cloth we are speaking of, and having gently, and 
with both her hands, drawn it downwards to its furthest 
extension, and then contracted it again side-long by four 
or five even plaits, she took a large corking pin out of her 
sleeve, and with the point directed towards her, pinned the 
plaits all fast together a little above the hem ; which done, 
she tucked all in tight at the feet, and wished her mistress 
a good night. 

This was constant, and without any other variation than 
this ; that on shivering and tempestuous nights, when 
Bridget untucked the feet of the bed, etc., to do this — she 
consulted no thermometer but that of her own passions ; 
and so performed it standing — kneeling — or squatting, 
according to the different degrees of faith, hope, and 
charity, she was in, and bore towards her mistress that 
night. In every other respect, the etiquette was sacred, 
and might have vied with the most mechanical one of the 
most inflexible bed-chamber in Christendom. 

The first night, as soon as the corporal had conducted 

my uncle Toby up stairs, which was about ten — Mrs. 

Wadman threw herself into her arm-chair, and crossing 

her left knee with her right, which formed a resting-place 

II. I 
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for her elbow, she reclined her cheek upon the palm of her 
hand, and leaning forwards, ruminated till midnight upon 
both sides of the question. 

The second night she went to her bureau, and having 
ordered Bridget to bring her up a couple of fresh candles 
and leave them upon the table, she took out her marriage- 
settlement, and read it over with great devotion : and the 
third night (which was the last of my uncle Toby*s stay) 
when Bridget had pulled down the night-shift, and was 
assaying to stick in the corking pin — 

— ^With a kick of both heels at once, but at the same 
time the most natural kick that could be kicked in her 
situation — ^for supposing  
* * * to be the sun in its meridian, it was a north-east 
kick — she kicked the pin out of her fingers — the etiquette 
which hung upon it, down — down it tell to the ground, 
and was shivered into a thousand atoms. 

From all which it was plain that widow Wadman was in 
love with my uncle Toby. 



CHAPTER X 

My uncle Toby's head at that time was full of other 
matters, so that it was not till the demolition of Dunkirk, 
when all the other civilities of Europe were settled, that he 
found leisure to return this. 

This made an armistice (that is, speaking with regard to 
my uncle Toby — but with respect to Mrs. Wadman, a 
vacancy) — of almost eleven years. But in all cases of this 
nature, as it is the second blow, happen at what distance 
of time it will, which makes the fray — I choose for that 
reason to call these the amours of my uncle Toby with 
Mrs. Wadman, rather than the amours of Mrs. Wadman 
with my uncle Toby. 

This is not a distinction without a difference. 

It is not like the affair of an old hat cocked — ^and a 
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cocked old hat, about which your reverences have so often 
been at odds with one another — but there is a difference 
here in the nature of things — 

And let me tell you, gentry, a wide one too. 



CHAPTER XI 

Now as widow Wadman did love my uncle Toby — ^and 
my uncle Toby did not love widow Wadman, there was 
nothing for widow Wadman to do, but to go on and love 
my uncle Toby — or let it alone. 

Widow Wadman would do neither the one or the other. 

— Gracious heaven ! — but I forget I am a little of her 
temper myself; for whenever it so falls out, which it some- 
times does about the equinoxes, that an earthly goddess is 
so much this, and that, and toother, that I cannot eat my 
breakfast for her — and that she careth not three halfpence 
whether I eat my breakfast or no — 

— Curse on her ! and so I send her to Tartary, and 
from Tartary to Terra del Fuego, and so on to the devil : 
in short, there is not an infernal niche where I do not take 
her divinityship and stick it. 

But as the heart is tender, and the passions in these 
tides ebb and flow ten times in a minute, I instantly bring 
her back again ; and as I do all things in extremes, I place 
her in the very centre of the milky-way — 

Brightest of stars ! thou wilt shed thy influence upon 
some one 

— ^The deuce take her and her influence too— for at that 
word I lose all patience — much good may it do him! — 
By all that is hirsute and gashly! I cry, taking off my 
furred cap, and twisting it round my finger — I would not 
give sixpence for a dozen such ! 

— But *tis an excellent cap too (putting it upon my 
head, and pressing it close to my ears) — ^and warm — and 
soft ; especially if you stroke it the right way — but alas ! 
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that will never be my luck — (so here my philosophy is 
shipwrecked again). 

— ^No ; I shall never have a finger in the pie (so here 
I break my metaphor) — 
Crust and Crumb 
Inside and out 

Top and bottom — I detest it, I hate it, I repudiate it — 
I'm sick at the sight of it — 
'Tis all pepper, 
garlick, 
staragen, 
salt, and 

devil's dung — by the great arch-cook of cooks, 
who does nothing, I think, from morning to night, but 
sit down by the fire-side and invent inflammatory dishes 
for us, I would not touch it for the world — 
— O Tristram ! Tristram ! cried Jenny. 
O Jenny ! Jenny ! replied I, and so went on with the 
twelfth chapter. 



CHAPTER XII 

— * Not touch it for the world,* did I say — 
Lord, how I have heated my imagination with this 
metaphor ! 



CHAPTER XIII 

Which shows, let your reverences and worships say what 
you will of it (for as for thinking — all who do think — 
think pretty much alike both upon it and other matters) 
— Love is certainly, at least alphabetically speaking, one of 
the most 

A gitating 

B ewitching 
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C onfounded 

D evilish affairs of life — ^the most 

E xtravagant 

F utilitous 

G alligaskinish 

H andy-dandyish 

I racundulous (there is no K to it) aild 

L yrical of all human passions : at the same time, the 
most 

M isgiving 

N innyhammering 

O bstipating 

P ragmatical 

S tridulous 

R idiculous — though by the bye the R should have 
gone first — ^But in short 'tis of such a nature, as my father 
once told my uncle Toby upon the close of a long dis- 
sertation upon the subject — *You can scarce,' said he, 
* combine two ideas together upon it, brother Toby, 
without an hypallage ' — ^What's that ? cried my uncle 
Toby. 

The cart before the horse, replied my father — 

— ^And what is he to do there ? cried my uncle Toby — 

Nothing, quoth my father, but to get in — or let it alone. 

Now widow Wadman, as I told you before, would do 
neither the one or the other. 

She stood however ready harnessed and caparisoned at all 
points, to watch accidents. 



CHAPTER XIV 

The Fates, who certainly all foreknew of these amours of 
widow Wadman and my uncle Toby, had, from the first 
creation of matter and motion (and with more courtesy 
than they usually do things of this kind), established such 
a chain of causes and effects hanging so fast to one another, 
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that it was scarce possible for my uncle Toby to have dwelt 
in any other house in the world, or to have occupied any 
other garden in Christendom, but the very house and garden 
which joined and laid parallel to Mrs. Wadman's ; this, with 
the advantage of a thickset arbour in Mrs. Wadman's 
garden, but planted in the hedge-row of my uncle Toby*s, 
put all the occasions into her hands which Love-militancy 
wanted ; she could observe my uncle Toby's motions, and 
was mistress likewise of his councils of war ; and as his un- 
suspecting heart had given leave to the corporal, through 
the mediation of Bridget, to make her a wicker-gate of 
communication to enlarge her walks, it enabled her to 
carry on her approaches to the very door of the sentry- 
box ; and sometimes out of gratitude, to make an attack, 
and endeavour to blow my uncle Toby up in the very 
sentry-box itself. 



CHAPTER XV 

It is a great pity — but 'tis certain from every day's 
observation of man, that he may be set on fire like a 
candle, at either end — provided there is a sufficient wick 
standing out ; if there is not — there's an end of the affair ; 
and if there is — by lighting it at the bottom, as the flame 
in that case has the misfortune generally to put out itself — 
there's an end of the affair again. 

For my part, could I always have the ordering of it 
which way I would be burnt myself — for I cannot bear 
the thoughts of being burnt like a beast — I would oblige a 
housewife constantly to light me at the top; for then I 
should burn down decendy to the socket ; that is, from 
my head to my heart, from my heart to my liver, from my 
liver to my bowels, and so on by the meseraic veins and 
arteries, through all the turns and lateral insertions of the 
intestines and their tunicles to the blind gut — 

— I beseech you, doctor Slop, quoth my unde Toby, 
interrupting him as he mentioned the blind gut, in a 
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discourse with my father the night my mother was brought 
to bed of me — I beseech you, quoth my uncle Toby, to tell 
me which is the blind gut ; for, old as I am, I vow I do not 
know to this day where it lies. 

The blind gut, answered doctor Slop, lies betwixt the 
Ilion and Colon — 

In a man ? said my father. 

— *Tis precisely the same, cried doctor Slop, in a 
woman. — 

That's more than I know ; quoth my father. 



CHAPTER XVI 

— ^And so to make sure of both systems, Mrs. Wadman 
predetermined to light my uncle Toby neither at this end 
or that ; but, like a prodigal's cancUe, to light him, if 
possible, at both ends at once. 

Now, through all the lumber rooms of military furni- 
ture, including both of horse and foot, from the great 
arsenal of Venice to the Tower of London (fexclusive), if 
Mrs. Wadman had been rummaging for seven years 
together, and with Bridget to help her, she could not have 
found any one blind or mantelet so fit for her purpose, as 
that which the expediency of my uncle Toby's affairs had 
fixed up ready to her hands. 

I believe I have not told you — but I don't know — 
possibly I have — be it as it will, 'tis one of the number of 
those many things, which a man had better do over again, 
than dispute about it — ^That whatever town or fortress the 
corporal was at work upon, during the course of their 
campaign, my uncle Toby always took care, on the inside 
of his sentry-box, which was towards his left hand, to have 
a plan of the place, fastened up with two or three pins at 
the top, but loose at the bottom, for the conveniency of 
holding it up to the eye, etc. ... as occasions required ; 
so that when an attack was resolved upon, Mrs. Wadman 
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had nothing more to do, when she had got advanced to the 
door of the sentry-box, but to extend her right hand ; and 
edging in her left foot at the same movement, to take hold 
of the map or plan, or upright, or whatever it was, and 
with out-stretched neck meeting it half way, — ^to advance 
it towards her ; on which my uncle Toby's passions were 
sure to catch fire — ^for he would instantly take hold of the 
other corner of the map in his left hand, and with the end 
of his pipe in the other, begin an explanation. 

When the attack was advanced to this point ; — ^the 
world will naturally enter into the reasons of Mrs. Wad- 
man's next stroke of generalship — ^which was, to take my 
uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe out of his hand as soon as she 
possibly could ; which, under one pretence or other, but 
generally that of pointing more distinctly at some redoubt 
or breastwork in the map, she would effect before my 
uncle Toby (poor soul !) had well marched above half a 
dozen toises with it. 

— It obliged my uncle Toby to make use of his 
forefinger. 

The difference it made in the attack was this ; That in 
going upon it, as in the first case, with the end of her fore- 
finger against the end of my uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe, 
she might have travelled with it, along the lines, from Eteun 
to Beersheba, had my uncle Toby's lines reached so far, 
without any effect : For as there was no arterial or vital 
heat in the end of the tobacco-pipe, it could excite no senti- 
ment — it could neither give fire by pulsation — or receive it 
by sympathy — 'twas nothing but smoke. 

Whereas, in following my uncle Toby's forefinger with 
hers, close thro' all the little turns and indentings of his 
works — pressing sometimes against the side of it — ^then 
treading upon its nail — then tripping it up — then touching 
it here — then there, and so on — it set something at least 
in motion. 

This, tho' slight skirmishing, and at a distance from 
the main body, yet drew on the rest ; for here, the map 
usually falling with the back of it, close to the side of 
the sentry-box, my uncle Toby, in the simplicity of his 
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soul, would lay his hand flat upon it, in order to go on 
with his explanation ; and Mrs. Wadman, by a manoeuvre 
as quick as thought, would as certainly place her's close be- 
side it ; this at once opened a communication, large enough 
for any sentiment to pass or repass, which a person skilled 
in the elementary and practical part of love-making, has 
occasion for — 

By bringing up her forefinger parallel (as before) to 
my uncle Toby's — ^it unavoidably brought the thumb into 
action — ^and the forefinger and thumb being once engaged, 
as naturally brought in the whole hand. Thine, dear 
uncle Toby! was never now in its right place — Mrs. 
Wadman had it ever to take up, or, with the gentlest 
pushings, protrusions, and equivocal compressions, that a 
hand to be removed is capable of receiving — ^to get it 
pressed a hair breadth of one side out of her way. 

Whilst this was doing, how could she forget to make 
him sensible, that it was her leg (and no one's else) at the 
bottom of the sentry-box, which slightly pressed against 
the calf of his — So that my uncle Toby being thus 
attacked and sore pushed on both his wings — ^was it a 
wonder, if now and then, it put his centre into dis- 
order ? — 

— ^The deuce take it ! said my imcle Toby. 



CHAPTER XVII 

These attacks of Mrs. Wadman, you will readily conceive 
to be of different kinds ; varying from each other, like 
the attacks which history is full of, and from the same 
reasons. A general looker-on would scarce allow them to 
be attacks at all— or if he did, would confound them all 
together — but I write not to them : it will be time enough 
to be a little more exact in my descriptions of them, as I 
come up to them, which will not be for some chapters ; 
having nothing more to add in this, but that in a bundle 
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of original papers and drawings which my father took care 
to roll up by themselves, there is a plan of Bouchain in 
perfect preservation (and shall be kept so, whilst I have 
power to preserve any thing), upon the lower corner of 
which, on the right hand side, there is still remaining the 
marks of a snuffy finger and thumb, which there is all the 
reason in the world to imagine, were Mrs. Wadman's ; 
for the opposite side of the margin, which I suppose to 
have been my uncle Toby's, is absolutely clean : This 
seems an authenticated record of one of these attacks ; for 
there are vestigia of the two punctures partly grown up, 
but still visible on the opposite corner of the map, which 
are unquestionably the very holes, through which it has 
been pricked up in the sentry-box — 

By all that is priestly ! I value this precious relic, with 
its stigmata and pricks, more than all the relics of the 
Romish church — ^always excepting, when I am writing 
upon these matters, the pricks which entered the flesh of 
St. Radagunda in the desert, which in your road from 
Fesse to Cluny, the nuns of that name will shew you for 
love. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

I THINK, an' please your honour, quoth Trim, the fortifi- 
cations are quite destroyed — ^and the bason is upon a level 
with the mole — ^I think so too; replied my uncle Toby 
with a sigh half suppressed — ^but step into the parlour, 
Trim, for the stipulation — ^it lies upon the table. 

It has lain there these six weeks, replied the corporal, 
till this very morning that the old woman kindled the 
fire with it — 

— ^Then, said my uncle Toby, there is no further occasion 
for our services. The more, an' please your honour, the 
pity, said the corporal ; in uttering which he cast his spade 
into the wheel-barrow, which was beside him, with an 
air the most expressive of disconsolation that can be 
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imagined) and was heavily turning about to look for his 
pickaxe, his pioneer's shovel, his picquets, and other little 
military stores, in order to carry them off the field — ^when 
a heigh-ho! from the sentry-box, which being made of 
thin slit deal, reverberated the sound more sorrowfully 
to his ear, forbad him. 

— No; said the corporal to himself, Til do it before 
his honour rises to-morrow morning ; so taking his spade 
out of the wheel-barrow again, with a little earth in it, 
as if to level something at the foot of the glacis — but with 
a real intent to approach near to his master, in order 
to divert him — he loosened a sod or two— pared their 
edges with his spade, and having given them a gentle 
blow or two with the back of it, he sat himself down close 
by my uncle Toby's feet, and began as follows. 



CHAPTER XIX 

It was a thousand pities — though I believe, an' please your 
honour, I am going to say but a foolish kind of a thing 
for a soldier — 

A soldier, cried my uncle Toby, interrupting the cor- 
poral, is no more exempt from saying a foolish thing. 
Trim, than a man of letters — But not so often, an' please 
your honour, replied the corporal — ^my uncle Toby gave a 
nod. 

It was a thousand pities, then, said the corporal, casting 
his eye upon Dunkirk, and the mole, as Servius Sulpicius, 
in returning out of Asia (when he sailed from Aegina 
towards Megara), did upon Corinth and Piraeus — 

— *It was a thousand pities, an' please your honour, 
to destroy these works — and a thousand pities to have let 
them stood.' — 

— ^Thou art right, Trim, in both cases ; said my uncle 
Toby. — This, continued the corporal, is the reason, that 
from the beginning of their demolition to the end — I have 
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never once whistled, or sung, or laughed, or cried, or 
talked of past done deeds, or told your honour one story 
good or bad — 

— ^Thou hast many excellencies. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, and I hold it not the least of them, as thou 
happenest to be a story-teller, that of the number thou 
hast told me, either to amuse me in my painful hours, 
or divert me in my grave ones — ^thou hast seldom told me 
a bad one — 

— Because, an' please your honour, except one of a King 
of Bohemia and his seven castles, — they are all true; for 
they are about myself — 

I do not like the subject the worse. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, on that score : But prithee what is this story ? thou 
hast excited my curiosity. 

m tell it your honour, quoth the corporal, directly — 
Provided, said my uncle Toby, looking earnestly towards 
Dunkirk and the mole again — ^provided it is not a merry 
one ; to such. Trim, a man should ever bring one half of 
the entertainment along with him ; and the disposition I am 
in at present would wrong both thee. Trim, and thy story 
— It is not a merry one by any means, replied the corporal 
— Nor would I have it altogether a grave one, added my 
unde Toby — It is neither the one nor the other, replied 
the corporal, but will suit your honour exactly — ^Then I'll 
thank thee for it with all my heart, cried my uncle Toby ; 
so prithee begin it. Trim. 

The corporal made his reverence ; and though it is not 
so easy a matter as the world imagines, to pull off a lank 
Montero-cap with grace — or a whit less difficult, in my 
conceptions, when a man is sitting squat upon the ground, 
to make a bow so teeming with respect as the corporal was 
wont ; yet by suffering the palm of his right hand, which 
was towards his master, to slip backwards upon the grass, 
a little beyond his body, in order to allow it the greater 
sweep — and by an unforced compression, at the same time, 
of his cap with the thumb and the two forefingers of his 
left, by which the diameter of the cap became reduced, so 
that it might be said, rather to "be insensibly squeezed — 
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than pulled off with a flatus — the corporal acquitted him- 
self of both in a beFter manner than the posture of his 
affairs promised; and having hemmed twice, to find in 
what key his story would best go, and best suit his master's 
humour, — he exchanged a single look of kindness with 
him, and set off thus. 



The Story of the King of Bohemia and his 

Seven Castles. 

There was a certain king of Bo - - he- 



As the corporal was entering the confines of Bohemia, 
my uncle Toby obliged him to halt for a single moment ; 
he had set out bare-headed, having, since he pulled off his 
Montero-cap in the latter end of the last chapter, left it 
lying beside him on the ground. 

— ^The eye of Goodness espieth all things — so that before 
the corporal had well got through the first five words of 
his story, had my uncle Toby twice touched his Montero- 
cap with the end of his cane, interrogatively — as much as 
to say, Why don't you put it on. Trim ? Trim took it up 
with the most respectful slowness, and casting a glance of 
humiliation as he did it, upon the embroidery of the fore- 
part, which being dismally tarnished and frayed moreover 
in some of the principal leaves and boldest parts of the 
pattern, he laid it down again between his two feet, in 
order to moralize upon the subject. 

— 'Tis every word of it but too true, cried my uncle 
Toby, that thou art about to observe — 

* Nothing in this world. Trim, is made to last for ever.' 

— ^But when tokens, dear Tom, of thy love and remem- 
brance wear out, said Trim, what shall we say ? 

There is no occasion. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, to 
say any thing else ; and was a man to puzzle his brains till 
Doom's day, I believe, Trim, it would be impossible. 

The corporal, perceiving my uncle Toby was in the 
right, and that it would be in vain for the wit of man to 
think of extracting a purer moral from his cap, without 
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further attempting it, he put it on ; and passing his hand 
across his forehead to rub out a pensive wrinkle, which the 
text and the doctrine between them had engendered, he 
returned, with the same look and tone of voice, to his story 
of the king of Bohemia and his seven castles. 



The Story of the King of Bohemia and his 
Seven Castles, G)ntinued. 

There was a certain king of Bohemia, but in whose reign, 
except his own, I am not able to inform your honour — 

I do not desire it of thee. Trim, by any means, cried my 
uncle Toby. 

— ^It was a little before the time, an' please your honour, 
when giants were beginning to leave off breeding : — but in 
what year of our Lord that was — 

I would not give a halfpenny to know, said my uncle 
Toby. 

— Only, an' please your honour, it makes a story look 
the better in the face — 

— 'Tis thy own. Trim, so ornament it after thy own 
fashion; and take any date, continued my uncle Toby, 
looking pleasantly upon him — take any date in the whole 
world thou choosest, and put it to— thou art heartily 
welcome — 

The corporal bowed ; for of every century, and of every 
year of that century, from the first creation of the world 
down to Noah's flood ; and from Noah's flood to the birth 
of Abraham ; through all the pilgrim^es of the patriarchs, 
to the departure of the Israelites out of Egypt — and through- 
out all the Dynasties, Olympiads, Urbeconditas, and other 
memorable epochs of the different nations of the world, 
down to the coming of Christ, and from thence to the 
very moment in which the corporal was telling his story — 
had my uncle Toby subjected this vast empire of time 
and all its abysses at his feet; but as Modesty scarce 
touches with a finger what Liberality offers her with both 
hands open — ^the corporal contented himself with the very 
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worst year of the whole bunch; which, to prevent your 
honours of the* Majority and Minority from tearing the 
very flesh off your bones in contestation, * Whether that 
year is not always the last cast-year of the last cast- 
almanac ' — I tell you plainly it was ; but from a diflFerent 
reason than you wot of — 

— ^It was the year next him — ^which being the year of 
our Lord seventeen hundred and twelve, when the Duke 
of Ormond was playing the devil in Flanders — the corporal 
took it, and set out with it afresh on his expedition to 
Bohemia. 



The Story of the King of Bohemia and his 
Seven Castles, Continued. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
twelve, there was, an' please your honour — 

— ^To tell thee truly, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, any 
other date would have pleased me much better, not only 
on account of the sad stain upon our history that year, 
in marching off our troops, and refusing to cover the siege 
of Quesnoi, though Fagel was carrying on the works with 
such incredible vigour — but likewise on the score, Trim, of 
thy own story ; because if there are — ^and which, from what 
thou hast dropt, I partly suspect to be the fact — if there are 
giants in it — 

There is but one, an' please your honour — 

'Tis as bad as twenty, replied my uncle Toby — thou 
should'st have carried him back some seven or eight hundred 
years out of harm's way, both of critics and other people : 
and therefore I would advise thee, if ever thou tellest it 
again — 

— If I live, an' please your honour, but once to get 
through it, I will never tell it again, quoth Trim, either 
to man, woman, or child — ^Poo — ^poo ! said my uncle Toby 
— but with accents of such sweet encouragement did he 
utter it, that the^corporal went on with his story with more 
alacrity than ever. 
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The Story of the King of Bohemia and his 
Seven Castles, Continued. 

There was, an' please your honour, said the corporal, 
raising his voice and rubbing the palms of his two hands 
cheerily together as he began, a certain king of Bohemia — 

— Leave out the date entirely. Trim, quoth my uncle 
Toby, leaning forwards, and laying his hand gently upon 
the corporal's shoulder to temper the interruption — cleave 
it out entirely. Trim; a story passes very well without 
these niceties, unless one is pretty sure of 'em — sure of 
'em ! said the corporal, shaking his head — 

Right ; answered my uncle Toby, it is not easy. Trim, 
for one, bred up as thou and I have been to arms, who 
seldom looks further forward than to the end of his 
musket, or backwards beyond his knapsack, to know much 
about this matter — God bless your honour! said the cor- 
poral, won by the manner of my uncle Toby's reasoning, as 
much as by the reasoning itself, he has something else to 
do; if not on action, or a march, or upon duty in his 
garrison — ^he has his firelock, an' please your honour, to 
furbish — his accoutrements to take care of — ^his regimentals 
to mend — ^himself to shave and keep clean, so as to appear 
always like what he is upon the parade; what business, 
added the corporal triumphantly, has a soldier, an' please 
your honour, to know any thing at all of geography ? 

— ^Thou would'st have said chronology. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby ; for as for geography, 'tis of absolute use to 
him ; he must be acquainted intimately with every country 
and its boundaries where his profession carries him; he 
should know every town and city, and village and hamlet, 
with the canals, the roads, and hollow ways which lead up to 
them ; there is not a river or a rivulet he passes. Trim, but 
he should be able at first sight to tell thee what is its name 
— ^in what mountains it takes its rise — ^what is its course — 
how far it is navigable — ^where fordable — ^where not; he 
should know the fertility of every valley, as well as the 
hind who ploughs it ; and be able to describe, or, if it is 
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required, to give thee an exact map of all the plains and 
defiles, the forts, the acclivities, the woods and morasses, 
thro' and by which his army is to march ; he should know 
their produce, their plants, their minerals, their waters, their 
animals, their seasons, their climates, their heats and cold, 
their inhabitants, their customs, their language, their policy, 
and even their religion.. 

Is it else to be conceived, corporal, continued my uncle 
Toby, rising up in his sentry-box, as he began to warm in 
this part of his discourse — how Marlborough could have 
marched his army from the banks of the Maes to Belburg; 
from Belburg to Kerpenord — (here the corporal could sit no 
longer) from Kerpenord, Trim, to Kalsaken; from Kalsaken 
to Newdorf ; from Newdorf to Landenbourg; from Land- 
enbourg to Mildenheim ; from Mildenheim to Elchingen ; 
from Elchingen to Gingen; from Gingen to BalmerchofFen ; 
from BalmerchofFen to Skellenburg, where he broke in upon 
the enemy's works ; forced his passage over the Danube ; 
crossed the Lech — pushed on his troops into the heart of 
the empire, marching at the head of them through Fribourg, 
Hokenwert, and Schonevelt, to the plains of Blenheim and 
Hochstet ? — ^Great as he was, corporal, he could not have 
advanced a step, or made one single day's march without 
the aids of Geography. — ^As for Chronology, I own. Trim, 
continued my uncle Toby, sitting down again coolly in 
his sentry-box, that of all others, it seems a science which 
the soldier might best spare, was it not for the lights 
which that science must one day give him, in determining 
the invention of powder ; the furious execution of which, 
reversing every thing like thunder before it, has become 
a new area to us of military improvements, changing so 
totally the nature of attacks and defences both by sea and 
land, and awakening so much art and skill in doing it, 
that the world cannot be too exact in ascertaining the 
precise time of its discovery, or too inquisitive in knowing 
what great man was the discoverer, and what occasions 
gave birth to it. 

I am far from controverting, continued my uncle Toby, 
what historians agree in, that in the year of our Lord 

II. K 
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1380, under the reign of Wencelaus, son of Charles the 
Fourth — a certain priest, whose name was Schwartz, 
shewed the use of powder to the Venetians, in their wars 
against the Genoese ; but 'tis certain he was not the first ; 
because if we are to believe Don Pedro, the bishop of 
Leon — How came priests and bishops, an' please your 
honour, to trouble their heads so much about gun-powder ? 
God knows, said my uncle Toby — ^his providence brings 
good out of every thing — ^and he avers, in his chronicle of 
King Alphonsus, who reduced Toledo, That in the year 
1343, which was full thirty-seven years before that time, 
the secret of powder was well known, and employed with 
success, both by Moors and Christians, not only in their 
sea-combats, at that period, but in many of their most 
memorable sieges in Spain and Barbary — ^And all the 
world knows, that Friar Bacon had wrote expressly about 
it, and had generously given the world a receipt to make 
it by, above a hundred and fifty years before even 
Schwartz was born — And that the Chinese, added my 
uncle Toby, embarrass us, and all accounts of it, still more, 
by boasting of the invention some hundreds of years even 
before him — 

— ^They are a pack of liars, I believe, cried Trim — 
— ^They are somehow or other deceived, said my uncle 
Toby, in this matter, as is plain to me from the present 
miserable state of military architecture amongst them ; 
which consists of nothing more than a fosse with a brick 
wall without flanks — ^and for what they gave us as a 
bastion at each angle of it, 'tis so barbarously constructed, 

that it looks for all the world Like one of my seven 

castles, an' please your honour, quoth Trim. 

My uncle Toby, tho' in the utmost distress for a com- 
parison, most courteously refused Trim's offer — ^till Trim 
telling him, he had half a dozen more in Bohemia, which 
he knew not how to get off his hands — my uncle Toby 
was so touched with the pleasantry of heart of the corporal 
— that he discontinued his dissertation upon gun-powder 
— ^and begged the corporal forthwith to go on with his 
story of the King of Bohemia and his seven castles. 
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The Story of the King of Bohemia and his Seven 

Castles, Continued. 

This unfortunate King of Bohemia, said Trim, — Was he 
unfortunate, then ? cried my uncle Toby, for he had been 
so wrapt up in his dissertation upon gun-powder, and other 
military affairs, that tho' he had desired the corporal to go 
on, yet the many interruptions he had given, dwelt not so 
strong upon his fancy as to account for the epithet — ^Was 
he unfortunate, then. Trim ? said my uncle Toby, patheti- 
cally — ^The corporal, wishing first the word and all its 
synonimas at the devil, forthwith began to run back in his 
mind, the principal events in the King of Bohemia's story ; 
from every one of which, it appearing that he was the most 
fortunate man that ever existed in the world — ^it put the 
corporal to a stand : for not caring to retract his epithet — 
and less to explain it — and least of all, to twist his tale 
(like men of lore) to serve a system — ^he looked up in my 
uncle Toby's face for assistance — but seeing it was the very 
thing my uncle Toby sat in expectation of himself — after a 
hiun and a haw, he went on 

The King of Bohemia, an' please your honour, replied 
the corporal, was unfortunate, as thus — ^That taking great 
pleasure and delight in navigation and all sort of sea affairs 
— ^and there happening throughout the whole kingdom of 
Bohemia, to be no sea-port town whatever — 

How the deuce should there — Trim ? cried my uncle 
Toby ; for Bohemia being totally inland, it could have 
happened no otherwise — It might, said Trim, if it had 
pleased God — 

My uncle Toby never spoke of the being and natural 
attributes of God, but with dififidence and hesitation — 

— I believe not, replied my uncle Toby, after some 
pause — for being inland, as I said, and having Silesia and 
Moravia to the east ; Lusatia and Upper Saxony to the 
north ; Franconia to the west ; Bavaria to the south ; 
Bohemia could not have been propelled to the sea without 
ceasing to be Bohemia — nor could the sea, on the other 
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hand, have come up to Bohemia, without overflowing a 
great part of Germany, and destroying millions of un- 
fortunate inhabitants who could make no defence against 
it — Scandalous ! cried Trim — Which would bespeak, added 
my uncle Toby, mildly, such a want of compassion in him 
who is the father of it — ^that, I think. Trim — ^the thing 
could have happened no way. 

The corporal made the bow of unfeigned conviction ; 
and went on. 

Now the King of Bohemia with his queen and courtiers 
happening one fine summer^s evening to walk out — ^Aye ! 
there the word happening is right. Trim, cried my uncle 
Toby ; for the King of Bohemia and his queen might have 
walked out or let it alone : — *twas a matter of contingency, 
which might happen, or not, just as chance ordered it. 

King William was of an opinion, an' please your honour, 
quoth Trim, that every thing was predestined for us in this 
world ; insomuch, that he would often say to his soldiers, 
that ^ every ball had its billet.' He was a great man, said 
my uncle Toby — ^And I believe, continued Trim, to this 
day, that the shot which disabled me at the battle of 
Landen, was pointed at my knee for no other purpose, but 
to take me out of his service, and place me in your 
honour's, where I should be taken so much better care of 
in my old age — It shall never. Trim, be construed other- 
wise, said my uncle Toby. 

The heart, both of the master and the man, were alike 
subject to sudden overflowings ; — z short silence ensued. 

Besides, said the corporal, resuming the discourse — but in 
a gayer accent — if it had not been for that single shot, I 
had never, an' please your honour, been in love 

So, thou wast once in love. Trim ! said my uncle Toby, 
smiling. 

Souse! replied the corporal— over head and ears! an' 
please your honour. Prithee when.^ where.? — ^and how 
came it to pass ? — I never heard one word of it before ; 
quoth my uncle Toby : — I dare say, answered Trim, that 
every drummer and Serjeant's son in the regiment knew ot 
it — ^It's high time I should — said my uncle Toby. 
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Your honour remembers with concern, said the corporal, 
the total rout and confusion of our camp and army at the 
afFair of Landen ; every one was left to shift for himself; 
and if it had not been for the regiments of Wyndham, 
Lumley, and Galway, which covered the retreat over the 
bridge of Neerspeeken, the king himself could scarce have 
gained it — he was pressed hard, as your honour knows, on 
every side of him — 

Gallant mortal! cried my uncle Toby, caught up with 
enthusiasm — this moment, now that all is lost, I see him 
galloping across me, corporal, to the left, to bring up the 
remains of the English horse along with him to support 
the right, and tear the laurel from Luxembourg*s brows, 
if yet tis possible — I see him with the knot of his scarf just 
shot off, infusing fresh spirits into poor Galway's regiment — 
riding along the line — then wheeling about, and charging 
Conti at the head of it — ^Brave ! brave, by heaven ! cried 
my uncle Toby — ^he deserves a crown — ^As richly, as a 
thief a halter ; shouted Trim. 

My uncle Toby knew the corporal's loyalty ;— otherwise 
the comparison was not at all to his mind — it did not 
altogether strike the corporal's fancy when he had made it 
— but it could not be recalled — so he had nothing to 
do, but proceed. 

As the number of wounded was prodigious, and no one 
had time to think of any thing but his own safety — ^Though 
Talmash, said my uncle Toby, brought off the foot with great 
prudence — But I was left upon the field, said the corporal. 
Thou wast so; poor fellow! replied my uncle Toby — So 
that it was noon the next day, continued the corporal, 
before I was exchanged, and put into a cart with thirteen 
or fourteen more, in order to be conveyed to our hospital. 

There is no part of the body, an' please your honour, 
where a wound occasions more intolerable anguish than 
upon the knee — 

Except the groin; said my uncle Toby. An' please 
your honour, replied the corporal, the knee, in my opinion, 
must certainly be the most acute, there being so many 
tendons. and what-d'ye-call-'ems all about it. 
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It is for that reason, quoth my uncle Toby, that the groin 
is infinitely more sensible — ^there being not only as many 
tendons and what-d'ye-call-'ems (for I know their names 
as little as thou dost) — ^about it — but moreover * * * — 

Mrs. Wadman, who had been all the time in her arbour 
— instantly stopped her breath — unpinned her mob at the 
chin, and stood up upon one leg — 

The dispute was maintained with amicable and equal 
force betwixt my uncle Toby and Trim for some time ; 
till Trim at length recollecting that he had often cried 
at his master's sufferings, but never shed a tear at his own 
— was for giving up the point, which my uncle Toby 
would not allow — 'Tis a proof of nothing. Trim, said 
he, but the generosity of thy temper — 

So that whether the pain of a wound in the groin, 
{caeteris paribus) is greater than the pain of a wound in 
the knee— or 

Whether the pain of a wound in the knee is not greater 
than the pain of a wound in the groin — ^are points which 
to this day remain unsettled. 



CHAPTER XX 

The anguish of my knee, continued the corporal, was 
excessive in itself; and the uneasiness of the cart, with the 
roughness of the roads, which were terribly cut up — making 
bad still worse — every step was death to me : so that with 
the loss of blood, and the want of care-taking of me, and 
a fever I felt coming on besides — (Poor soul ! said my 
uncle Toby) — ^all together, and please your honour, was 
more than I could sustain. 

I was teUing my sufferings to a young woman at a 
peasant's house, where our cart, which was the last of the 
line, had halted ; they had helped me in, and the younj 
woman had taken a cordial out of her pocket and droppe< 
it upon some sugar, and seeing it had cheered me, she had 
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given it me a second and a third time — So I was telling 
her, an' please your honour, the anguish I was in, and was 
saying it was so intolerable to me, that I had much rather 
lie down upon the bed, turning my face towards one which 
was in the corner of the room — ^and die, than go on — 
when, upon her attempting to lead me to it, I fainted away 
in her arms. She was a good soul ! as your honour, said 
the corporal, wiping his eyes, will hear. 

I thought love had been a joyous thing, quoth my uncle 
Toby. 

'Tis the most serious thing, an' please your honour 
(sometimes), that is in the world. 

By the persuasion of the young woman, continued the 
corporal, the cart with the wounded men set off without 
me : she had assured them I should expire immediately if 
I was put into the cart. So when I came to myself — I 
found myself in a still quiet cottage, with no one but the 
young woman, and the peasant and his wife. I was laid 
across the bed in the corner of the room, with my wounded 
leg upon a chair, and the young woman beside me, holding 
the corner of her handkerchief dipped in vinegar to my 
nose with one hand, and rubbing my temples with the 
other. 

I took her at first for the daughter of the peasant (for 
it was no inn) — so had offered her a little purse with 
eighteen florins, which my poor brother Tom (here Trim 
wiped his eyes) had sent me as a token, by a recruit, just 
before he set out for Lisbon. — 

— I never told your honour that piteous story yet — ^here 
Trim wiped his eyes a third time. 

The young woman called the old man and his wife into 
the room, to shew them the money, in order to gain me 
credit for a bed and what little necessaries I should want, 
till I should be in a condition to be got to the hospital — 
G)me then ! said she, tying up the little purse — I'll be 
your banker — but as that office alone will not keep me 
employed, I'll be your nurse too. 

I thought by her manner of speaking this, as well as by 
her dress, which I then began to consider more attentively 
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— ^that the young woman could not be the daughter of the 
peasant. 

She was in black down to her toes, with her hair con- 
cealed under a cambric border, laid close to her forehead : 
she was one of those kind of nuns, an' please your honour, 
of which, your honour knows, there are a good many in 
Flanders, which they let go loose — ^By thy description, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, I dare say she was a young 
Beguine, of which there are none to be found any where 
but in the Spanish Netherlands — except at Amsterdam — 
they differ from nuns in this, that they can quit their 
cloister if they choose to marry ; they visit and take care 
of the sick by profession — I had rather, for my own part, 
they did it out of good-nature. 

— She often told me, quoth Trim, she did it for the love 
of Christ — ^I did not like it. — I believe. Trim, we are both 
wrong, said my uncle Toby — ^we'll ask Mr. Yorick about 
it to-night at my brother Shandy's — so put me in mind ; 
added my uncle Toby. 

The young Beguine, continued the corporal, had scarce 
given herself time to tell me * she would be my nurse,' 
when she hastily turned about to begin the office of one, 
and prepare something for me — and in a short time — 
though I thought it a long one — she came back with 
flannels, etc. etc., and having fomented my knee soundly 
for a couple of hours, etc., and made me a thin basin of 
gruel for my supper — she wished me rest, and promised to 
be with me early in the morning. — She wished me, an' 
please your honour, what was not to be had. My fever 
ran very high that night — her figure made sad disturbance 
within me — I was every moment cutting the world in two 
to give her half of it — and every moment was I crying, 
That I had nothing but a knapsack and eighteen florins to 
share with her — ^The whole night long was the fair Beguine, 
like an angel, close by my bedside, holding back my cur- 
tain and offering me cordials — ^and I was only awakened 
from my dream by her coming there at the hour promised, 
and giving them in reality. In truth, she was scarce ever 
from me ; and so accustomed was I to receive life from 
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her hands, that my heart sickened, and I lost colour 
when she left the room : and yet, continued the corporal 
(making one of the strangest reflections upon it in the 
world) — 

— * It was not love ' — ^for during the three weeks she 
was almost constantly with me, fomenting my knee with 
her hand, night and day — ^I can honestly say, an' please 
your honour — ^that ******* 
* * * * once. 

That was very odd. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby. 

I think so too — said Mrs. Wadman. 

It never did, said the corporal. 



CHAPTER XXI 

— But 'tis no marvel, continued the corporal — seeing my 
uncle Toby musing upon it — for Love, an' please your 
honour, is exactly like war, in this ; that a soldier, though 
he has escaped three weeks complete o' Saturday night, — 
may nevertheless be shot through his heart on Sunday 
morning — It happened so here, an' please your honour, 
with this diflference only — that it was on Sunday in the 
afternoon, when I fell in love all at once with a sisserara — 
It burst upon me, an' please your honour, like a bomb — 
scarce giving me time to say, * God bless me.' 

I thought, Trim, said my uncle Toby, a man never fell 
in love so very suddenly. 

Yes, an' please your honour, if he is in the way of it — 
replied Trim. 

I prithee, quoth my uncle Toby, inform me how this 
matter happened. 

— ^With all pleasure, said the corporal, making a bow. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

I HAD escaped, continued the corporal, all that time from 
falling in love, and had gone on to the end of the chapter, 
had it not been predestined otherwise — there is no resisting 
our fate. 

It was on a Sunday, in the afternoon, as I told your 
honour. 

The old man and his wife had walked out — 

Every thing was still and hush as midnight about the 
house — 

There was not so much as a duck or a duckling about 
the yard — 

— ^When the fair Beguine came in to see me. 

My wound was then in a fair way of doing well — the 
inflammation had been gone off for some time, but it was 
succeeded with an itching both above and below my knee, 
so insufferable, that I had not shut my eyes the whole 
night for it. 

Let me see it, said she, kneeling down upon the 
gound parallel to my knee, and laying her hand upon 
the part below it — it only wants rubbing a little, said 
the Beguine ; so covering it with the bed-clothes, she 
b^an with the fore-finger of her right hand to rub 
under my knee, guiding her fore-finger backwards and 
forwards by the edge of the flannel which kept on the 
dressing. 

In nve or six minutes I felt slightly the end of her 
second finger — and presently it was laid flat with the 
other, and she continued rubbing in that way round and 
round for a good while ; it then came into my head, that 
I should fall in love — I blushed when I saw how white a 
hand she had — I shall never, an' please your honour, 
behold another hand so white whilst I live — 

— Not in that place ; said my uncle Toby — 

Though it was the most serious despair in nature to 
the corporal — he could not forbear smiling. 
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The young Beguine, continued the corporal, perceiving 
it was of great service to me — from rubbing for some 
time, with two fingers — proceeded to rub at length, with 
three — till by little and little she brought down the fourth, 
and then rubbed with her whole hand : I wiU never say 
another word, an' please your honour, upon hands again — 
but it was softer than satin — 

— Prithee, Trim, commend it as much as thou wilt, 
said my uncle Toby ; I shall hear thy story with the more 
delight — The corporal thanked his master most un- 
feignedly ; but having nothing to say upon the Beguine's 
hand but the same over again — he proceeded to the efFects 
of it. 

The fair Beguine, said the corporal, continued rubbing 
with her whole hand under my knee — till I feared her 
zeal would weary her — * I would do a thousand times 
more,' said she, * for the love of Christ ' — ^In saying which, 
she passed her hand across the flannel, to the part above 
my knee, which I had equally complained of, and rubbed 
it also. 

I perceived, then, I was beginning to be in love — 

As she continued rub-rub-rubbing — I felt it spread 
from under her hand, an' please your honour, to every 
part of my frame — 

The more she rubbed, and the longer strokes she took 
— the more the fire kindled in my veins — till at length, by 
two or three strokes longer than the rest — my passion 
rose to the highest pitch — I seized her hand — 

— ^And then thou clapped'st it to thy lips. Trim, said my 
uncle Toby — ^and madest a speech. 

Whether the corporal's amour terminated precisely in 
the way my uncle Toby described it, is not material ; it is 
enough that it contained in it the essence of all the love 
romances which ever have been wrote since the beginning 
of the world. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

As soon as the corporal had finished the story of his amour 
— or rather my unde Toby for him — Mrs. Wadman silently 
sallied forth from her arbour, replaced the pin in her mob, 
passed the wicker-gate, and advanced slowly towards my 
uncle Toby's sentry-box : the disposition which Trim had 
made in my uncle Toby's mind, was too favourable a crisis 
to be let slipped — 

— ^The attack was determined upon : it was facilitated 
still more by my uncle Toby's having ordered the corporal 
to wheel ofF the pioneer's shovel, the spade, the pick-4ixe, 
the picquets, and other military stores which lay scattered 
upon the ground where Dunkirk stood — ^The corporal had 
marched — the field was clear. 

Now, consider, sir, what nonsense it is, either in fighting, 
or writing, or any thing else (whether in rhyme to it, or 
not) which a man has occasion to do — to act by plan : for 
if ever Plan, independent of all circumstances, deserved 
registering in letters of gold (I mean in the archives of 
Gotham) — it was certainly the Plan of Mrs. Wadman's 
attack of my uncle Toby in his sentry-box, by Plan — 
Now the plan hanging up in it at this juncture, being 
the Plan of Dunkirk — and the tale of Dunkirk a tale 
of relaxation, it opposed every impression she could make : 
and besides, could she have gone upon it — the manoeuvre 
of fingers and hands in the attack of the sentry-box, was 
so outdone by that of the fair Beguine's, in Trim's story — 
that just then, that particular attack, however successful 
before — ^became the most heartless attack that could be 
made — 

O ! let woman alone for this. Mrs. Wadman had scarce 
opened the wicket-gate, when her genius sported with the 
change of circumstances. 

—She formed a new attack in a moment. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

— ^I am half distracted, Captain Shandy, said Mrs, 
Wadman, holding up her cambric handkerchief to her 
left eye, as she approached the door of my uncle Toby's 
sentry-box — a mote — or sand — or something — ^I know not 
what, has got into this eye of mine — do look into it — ^it is 
not in the white — 

In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself close in 
beside my uncle Toby, and squeezing herself down 
upon the corner of his bench, she gave him an opportunity 
of doing it without rising up — ^Do look into it — said 
she. 

Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as much 
innocency of heart, as ever child looked into a raree-show- 
box ; and 'twere as much a sin to have hurt thee. 

— ^If a man will be peeping of his own accord into things 
of that nature — I've nothing to say to it — 

My uncle Toby never did : and I wiU answer for him, 
that he would have sat quietly upon a sofa from June to 
January (which, you know, takes in both the hot and cold 
months), with an eye as fine as the Thracian^ Rhodope's 
beside him, without being able to tell, whether it was a 
black or blue one. 

The difficulty was to get my uncle Toby, to look at 
one at all. 

'Tis surmounted. And 

I see him yonder with his pipe pendulous in his hand, 
and the ashes falling out of it — looking — and looking — 
then rubbing his eyes — and looking again, with twice the 
good-nature that ever Gallileo looked for a spot in the 
sun. 

— In vain! for by all the powers which animate the 
organ — ^Widow Wadman's left eye shines this moment as 

^ Rhodope Thncia tarn inevitabili fascino instructa, tarn exacts oculis 
intuens attraxit, ut si in illam quis incidisset, fieri non posset, quin caper- 
ctur. — I know not who. . 
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lucid as her right — there is neither mote, or sand, or dust, 
or chafF, or speck, or particle of opaque matter floating 
in it — ^There is nothing, my dear paternal uncle ! but one 
lambent delicious fire, furtively shooting out from every 
part of it, in all directions, into thine — 

— If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this mote 
one moment longer — ^thou art undone. 



CHAPTER XXV 

An eye is for all the world exactly Uke a cannon, in 
this respect ; That it is not so much the eye or the cannon, 
in themselves, as it is the carriage of the eye — and the 
carriage of the cannon, by which both the one and the 
other are enabled to do so much execution. I don't think 
the comparison a bad one; However, as 'tis made and 
placed at the head of the chapter, as much for use as 
ornament, all I desire in return, is, that whenever I speak 
of Mrs. Wadman's eyes (except once in the next period), 
that you keep it in your fency. 

I protest. Madam, said my uncle Toby, I can see nothing 
whatever in your eye. 

It is not in the white ; said Mrs. Wadman : my uncle 
Toby looked with might and main into the pupil — 

Now of all the eyes which ever were created — from your 
own. Madam, up to those of Venus herself, which certainly 
were as venereal a pair of eyes as ever stood in a head 
— there never was an eye of them all, so fitted to rob 
my uncle Toby of his repose, as the very eye, at which 
he was looking — it was not. Madam, a rolling eye — a 
romping or a wanton one — nor was it an eye sparkling 
— petulant or imperious — of high claims and terrifying 
exactions, which would have curdled at once that milk 
of human nature, of which my uncle Toby was made 
up — but 'twas an eye full of gentle salutations — ^and soft 
responses — speaking — ^not like the trumpet stop of some 
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ill-made organ, in which many an eye I talk to/ holds 
coarse converse — but whispering soft — ^like the last low 
accents of an expiring saint — ' How can you live comfortless, 
Captain Shandy, and alone, without a bosom to lean your 
head on — or trust your cares to ? ' 

It was an eye — 

But I shall be in love with it myself, if I say another 
word about it. 

— It did my uncle Toby*s business. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

There is nothing shows the character of my father and 
my uncle Toby, in a more entertaining light, than their 
different manner of deportment, under the same accident — 
for I call not love a misfortune, from a persuasion, that a 
man's heart is ever the better for it — Great God! what 
must my uncle Toby's have been, when 'twas all benignity 
without it. 

My father, as appears from many of his papers, was 
very subject to this passion, before he married — ^but from 
a little subacid kind of drollish impatience in his nature, 
whenever it befell him, he would never submit to it like a 
christian ; but would pish, and hufF, and bounce, and kick, 
and play the Devil, and write the bitterest Philippics 
against the eye that ever man wrote — ^there is one in verse 
upon somebody's eye or other, that for two or three 
nights together, had put him by his rest; which in his 
first transport of resentment against it, he begins thus : 

* A Devil 'tis — and mischief such doth work 
As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk.' ^ 

In short, during the whole paroxysm, my father was all 
abuse and foul language, approaching rather towards male- 
diction—only he did not do it with as much method as 

^This will be printed with my father's Life of Socrates^ etc. etc. 
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Ernulphus — he was too impetuous ; nor with £mulphus*s 
policy — for tho' my father, with the most intolerant spirit, 
would curse both this and that, and every thing under 
heaven, which was either aiding or abetting to his 
love — ^yet never concluded his chapter of curses upon it, 
without cursing himself in at the bargain, as one of the 
most egregious fools and coxcombs, he would say, that 
ever was let loose in the world. 

My uncle Toby, on the contrary, took it like a lamb — 
sat still and let the poison work in his veins without resist- 
ance — in the sharpest exacerbations of his wound (like that 
on his groin) he never dropt one fretful or discontented 
word — he blamed neither heaven nor earth — or thought or 
spoke an injurious thing of any body, or any part ofit; he 
sat solitary and pensive with his pipe — looking at his lame 
1^ — then whiffing out a sentimental heigh ho ! which 
mixing with the smoke, incommoded no one mortal. 

He took it like a lamb — I say. 

In truth he had mistook it at first ; for having taken a 
ride with my father, that very morning, to save if possible 
a beautiful wood, which the dean and chapter were hewing 
down to give to the poor^ ; which said wood being in full 
view of my uncle Toby's house, and of singular service to 
him in his description of the battle of Wynnendale — by 
trotting on too hastily to save it — upon an uneasy saddle — 
worse horse, etc. etc. ... it had so happened, that the 
serous part of the blood had got betwixt the two skins, in 
the nethermost part of my uncle Toby — the first shootings 
of which (as my uncle Toby had no experience of love) he 
had taken for a part of the passion — ^till the blister break- 
ing in the one case — ^and the other remaining — ^my uncle 
Toby was presently convinced, that his wound was not a 
skin-deep wound — but that it had gone to his heart. 

^ Mr. Shandy must mean the poor in spirit ; inasmuch as they divided 
the money amongst themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

The world is ashamed of being virtuous — My uncle Toby 
knew little of the world ; and therefore when he felt he 
was in love with widow Wadman, he had no conception 
that the thing was any more to be made a mystery of, than 
if Mrs. Wadman had given him a cut with a gap'd knife 
across his finger : Had it been otherwise — yet as he ever 
looked upon Trim as a humble friend ; and saw fresh 
reasons every day of his life, to treat him as such — it 
would have made no variation in the manner in which he 
informed him of the affair. 

* I am in love, corporal ! ' quoth my uncle Toby. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

In love ! — said the corporal — your honour was very well 
the day before yesterday, when I was telling your honour 
the story of the King of Bohemia — Bohemia! said my 

uncle Toby musing a long time What became 

of that story. Trim ? 

— ^We lost it, an* please your honour, somehow betwixt 
us — ^but your honour was as free from love then, as I am 
— 'twas just whilst thou went'st off with the wheel-barrow 
— ^with Mrs. Wadman, quoth my uncle Toby — She has left 
a ball here — wadded my uncle Toby — ^pointing to his breast — 

— She can no more, an* please your honour, stand a 
siege, than she can fly — cried the corporal — 

— But as we are neighbours. Trim, — the best way I think 
is to let her know it civilly first — quoth my unde Toby. 

Now if I might presume, said the corporal, to differ 
from your honour — 

— Why else do I talk to thee, Trim ? said my unde 
Toby, mildly — 

II. L 
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— ^Then I would b^n, an' please your honour, with 
making a good thundering attack upon her, in return — 
and telling her civilly afterwards — ^for if she knows any- 
thing of your honour's being in love, before hand — Lr— d 
help her ! — ^she knows no more at present of it, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby — ^than the child unborn 

Precious souls ! 

Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all its circumstances, 
to Mrs. Bridget twenty-four hours before ; and was at 
that very moment sitting in council with her, touching 
some slight misgivings with regard to the issue of the 
affairs, which the Devil, who never lies dead in a ditch, 
had put into her head — before he would allow half time, 
to get quietly through her Te Deum. 

lam terribly afraid, said widow Wadman, in case I should 
marry him, Bridget — ^that the poor captain will not enjoy 
his health, with the monstrous wound upon his groin — 

It may not. Madam, be so very large, replied Bridget, 
as you think — ^and I believe, besides, added she — ^that 'tis 
dried up — 

— ^I could like to know — merely for his sake, said Mrs. 
Wadman — 

— ^We'll know the long and the broad of it, in ten days 
— ^answered Mrs. Bridget, for whilst the captain is paying 
his addresses to you — I'm confident Mr. Trim will be for 
making love to me — ^and I'll let him as much as he will — 
added Bridget — to get it all out of him — 

The measures were taken at once — and my uncle Toby 
and the corporal went on with theirs. 

Now, quoth the corporal, setting his left hand a-kimbo, 
and giving such a flourish with his right, as just promised 
success — ^and no more — if your honour will give me leave 
to lay down the plan of this attack — 

— ^Thou wilt please me by it. Trim, said my uncle 
Toby, exceedingly — ^and as I foresee thou must act in it as 
my aide de camp^ here's a crown, corporal, to begin with, 
to steep thy commission. 

Then, an' please your honour, said the corporal (making 
a bow first for his commission) we will begin with getting 
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your honour's laced clothes out of the great campaign- 
trunk, to be well aired, and have the blue and gold taken 
up at the sleeves — and I'll put your white ramallie-wig 
fresh into pipes — ^and send for a tailor, to have your 
honour's thin scarlet breeches turned — 

— I had better take the red plush ones, quoth my uncle 
Toby — ^They will be too clumsy — ^said the corporal. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

— ^Thou wilt get a brush and a little chalk to my sword 
-'Twill be only in your honour's way, replied Trim. 



CHAPTER XXX 

— But your honour's two razors shall be new set — and 
I wiU get my Montero cap furbished up, and put on poor 
lieutenant Le Fever's regimental coat, which your honour 
gave me to wear for his sake — and as soon as your honour 
is clean shaved — and has got your clean shirt on, with your 
blue and gold, or your fine scarlet — ^sometimes one and 
sometimes t'other — and everything is ready for the attack 
— we'll march up boldly, as if 'twas to the face of a bastion ; 
and whilst your honour engages Mrs. Wadman in the 
parlour, to the right — I'll attack Mrs. Bridget in the 
kitchen, to the left ; and having seized the pass, I'll answer 
for it, said the corporal, snapping his fingers over his head 
— that the day is our own. 

I wish I may but manage it right ; said my uncle Toby 
— but I declare, corporal, I had rather march up to the 
very edge of a trench — 

— ^A woman is quite a diflferent thing — said the corporal. 

— I suppose so, quoth my uncle Toby. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

If any thing in this world, which my father said, could 
have provoked my uncle Toby, during the time he was in 
love, it was the perverse use my father was always making 
of an expression of Hilarion the hermit ; who, in speaking 
of his abstinence, his watchings, flagellations, and other 
instrumental parts of his religion — ^would say — ^tho' with 
more facetiousness than became an hermit — *That they 
were the means he used, to make his ass (meaning his body) 
leave off kicking/ 

It pleased my father well ; it was not only a laconic way 
of expressing — but of libelling, at the same time, the desires 
and appetites of the lower part of us ; so that for many 
years of my father's life, 'twas his constant mode of ex- 
pression — ^he never used the word passions once — but ass 
always instead of them — So that he might be said truly, to 
have been upon the bones, or the back of his own ass, or 
else of some other man's, during all that time. 

I must here observe to you the difference betwixt 
My father's ass 

and my hobby-horse — in order to keep characters 
as separate as may be, in our fancies as we go along. 

For my hobby-horse, if you recollect a little, is no way 
a vicious beast ; he has scarce one h^ or lineament of the 
ass about him — 'Tis the sporting little filly-folly which 
carries you out for the present hour — a maggot, a butterfly, 
a picture, a fiddlestick — ^an uncle Toby's siege— or an any 
thing, which a man makes a shift to get a-stride on, to 
canter it away from the cares and solicitudes of life — 'Tis 
as useful a beast as is in the whole creation — ^nor do I really 
see how the world could do without it — 

— But for my father's ass oh ! mount him — mount 

him — mount him — (that's three times, is it not ?) — mount 
him not : — 'tis a beast concupiscent — ^and foul befall the 
man, who does not hinder him from kicking. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Well ! dear brother Toby, said my father, upon his. first 
seeing him after he fell in love — and how goes it with 
your Ass ? 

Now my unde Toby thinking more of the part where 
he had had the blister, than of Hilarion's metaphor — ^and 
our preconceptions having (you know) as great a power 
over the sounds of words as the shapes of things, he had 
imagined, that my father, who was not very ceremonious 
in his choice of words, had enquired after the part by its 
proper name ; so notwithstanding my mother, doctor Slop, 
and Mr. Yorick, were sitting in the parlour, he thought it 
rather civil to conform to the term my father had made 
use of than not. When a man is hemmed in by two 
indecorums, and must commit one of 'em — I always 
observe — let him choose which he will, the world will 
blame him — so I should not be astonished if it blames 
my uncle Toby. 

My A — e, quoth my uncle Toby, is much better — 
brother Shandy — My father had formed great expectations 
from his Ass in this onset ; and would have brought him 
on again ; but doctor Slop setting up an intemperate laugh 
— and my mother crying out L — bless us ! — it drove my 
father's Ass ofF the field — ^and the laugh then becoming 
general — there was no bringing him back to the charge, for 
some time — 

And so the discourse went on without him. 

Every body, said my mother, says you are in love, 
brother Toby, — ^and we hope it is true. 

I am as much in love, sister, I believe, replied my uncle 
Toby, as any man usually is — Humph ! said my father — 
and when did you know it ? quoth my mother — 

— ^When the blister broke ; replied my uncle Toby. 

My uncle Toby's reply put my father into good temper 
— so he charged o' foot. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

As the ancients agree, brother Toby, said my father, that 
there are two different and distinct kinds of love, accord- 
ing to the different parts which are affected by it — ^the 
Brain or Liver — I think when a man is in love, it behoves 
him a little to consider which of the two he is fallen into. 

What signifies it, brother Shandy, replied my uncle 
Toby, which of the two it is, provided it will but make a 
man marry, and love his wife, and get a few children ? 

— A few children ! cried my father, rising out of his 
chair, and looking full in my mother's face, as he forced 
his way betwixt her's and doctor Slop's — a few children ! 
cried my father, repeating my uncle Toby's words as he 
walked to and fro. 

— Not, my dear brother Toby, cried my father, recover- 
ing himself all at once, and coming close up to the back of 
my uncle Toby's chair — not that I should be sorry hadst 
thou a score — on the contrary, I should rejoice — ^and be as 
kind, Toby, to every one of them as a father — 

My uncle Toby stole his hand unperceived behind his 
chair, to give my father's a squeeze — 

— Nay, moreover, continued he, keeping hold of my 
uncle Toby's hand — so much dost thou possess, my dear 
Toby, of the milk of himian nature, and so little of its 
asperities — 'tis piteous the world is not peopled by creatures 
which resemble thee ; and was I an Asiatic monarch, added 
my father, heating himself with his new project — I would 
oblige thee, provided it would not impair thy strength— or 
dry up thy radical moisture too fast — or weaken thy 
memory or fancy, brother Toby, which these gymnics 
inordinately taken are apt to do — else, dear Toby, I would 
procure thee the most beautiful women in my empire, and 
I would oblige thee, nolens^ volens^ to beget for me one 
subject every month — 

As my father pronounced the last word of the sentence 
— my mother took a pinch of snuff. 
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Now I would not, quoth my uncle Toby, get a child 
nolens^ voknSy that is, whether I would or no, to please the 
greatest prince upon earth — 

— ^And 'twould be cruel in me, brother Toby, to compel 
thee ; said my father — but 'tis a case put to show thee, that 
it is not thy begetting a child — in case thou should'st be 
able — but the system of Love and Marriage thou goest 
upon, which I would set thee right in — 

There is at least, said Yorick, a great deal of reason 
and plain sense in Captain Shandy's opinion of love ; and 
'tis amongst the ill-spent hours of my life, which I have to 
answer for, that I have read so many fiouri^ing poets and 
rhetoricians in my time, from whom I never could extract 
so much. 

I wish, Yorick, said my father, you had read Plato ; for 
there you would have learnt that there are two Loves — ^I 
know there were two Religions, replied Yorick, amongst the 
ancients — one — ^for the vulgar, and another for the learned ; 
— but I think one Love might have served both of them 
very well — 

It could not; replied my father — ^and for the same 
reasons : for of these Loves, according to Ficinus's comment 
upon Velasius, the one is rational — 

— the other is natural — 
the first ancient — without mother — where Venus had 
nothing to do : the second, begotten of Jupiter and 
Dione — 

— ^Pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, what has a man 
who believes in God to do with this ? My father could 
not stop to answer, for fear of breaking the thread of 
his discourse — 

This latter, continued he, partakes wholly of the nature 
of Venus. 

The first, which is the golden chain let down from 
heaven, excites to love heroic, which comprehends in it, 
and excites to the desire of philosophy and truth — ^the 
second, excites to desire, simply — 

— I think the procreation of children as beneficial to the 
world, said Yorick, as the finding out the longitude — 
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— ^To be sure, said my mother, love keeps peace in the 

world — 

— In the house — my dear, I own — 

— It replenishes the earth ; said my mother — 

But it keeps heaven empty — my dear; replied my 

father. 

— 'Tis Virginity, cried Slop, triumphantly, which fills 

paradise. 

Well pushed, nun ! quoth my father. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

My father had such a skirmishing, cutting kind of a 
slashing way with him in his disputations, thrusting and 
ripping, and giving every one a stroke to remember him 
by in his turn — that if there were twenty people in company 
— ^in less than half an hour he was sure to have every one 
of 'em against him. 

What did not a little contribute to leave him thus without 
an ally, was, that if there was any one post more untenable 
than the rest, he would be sure to throw himself into it ; 
and to do him justice, when he was once there, he would 
defend it so gallantly, that 'twould have been a concern, 
either to a brave man or a good-natured one, to have seen 
him driven out. 

Yorick, for this reason, though he would often attack 
him — yet could never bear to do it with all his force. 

Dr. Slop's * Virginity,' in the close of the last chapter, had 
got him for once on the right side of the rampart ; and he 
was beginning to blow up all the convents in Christendom 
about Slop's ears, when corporal Trim came into the parlour 
to inform my uncle Toby, that his thin scarlet breeches, in 
which the attack was to be made upon Mrs. Wadman, 
would not do ; for that the tailor, in ripping them up, in 
order to turn them, had found they had been turned 
before — Then turn them again, brother, said my father, 
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rapidly, for there will be many a turning of *em yet 
before all's done in the affair — ^They are as rotten as 
dirt, said the corporal — ^Then by all means, said my 
father, bespeak a new pair, brother — ^for though I know, 
continued my father, turning himself to the company, that 
widow Wadman has been deeply in love with my brother 
Toby for many years, and has used every art and circum- 
vention of woman to outwit him into the same passion, yet 
now that she has caught him — her fever will be passed its 
height — 

— She has gained her point. 

In this case, continued my father, which Plato, I am 
persuaded, never thought or — Love, you see, is not so 
much a Sentiment as a Situation, into which a man enters, 
as my brother Toby would do, into a corps — no matter 
whether he loves the service or no — being once in it — he 
acts as if he did ; and takes every step to show himself a 
man of prowess. 

The hypothesis, like the rest of my father's, was plausible 
enough, and my uncle Toby had but a single word to object 
to it — in which Trim stood ready to second him — ^but my 
father had not drawn his conclusion — 

For this reason, continued my father (stating the case 
over again) — notwithstanding all the world knows, that 
Mrs. Wadman affects my brother Toby — and my brother 
Toby contrariwise affects Mrs. Wadman, and no obstacle 
in nature to forbid the music striking up this very night, 
yet I will answer for it, that this self-same tune will not be 
played this twelvemonth. 

We have taken our measures badly, quoth my uncle 
Toby, looking up interrogatively in Trim's face. 

I would lay my Montero-cap, said Trim — Now Trim's 
Montero-cap, as I once told you, was his constant wager ; 
and having furbished it up that very night, in order to go 
upon the attack — it made the odds look more considerable 
— I would lay, an' please your honour, my Montero-cap to 
a shilling — was it proper, continued Trim (making a bow), 
to offer a wager before your honours — 

— There is nothing improper in it, said my father — 'tis 
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a mode of expression ; for in saying thou would*st ky thy 
Montero-cap to a shilling — ^all thou meanest is this — that 
thou believest — 

— Now, What do'st thou believe ? 

That widow Wadman, an' please your worship, cannot 
hold it out ten days — 

And whence, cried Slop, jeeringly, hast thou all this 
knowledge of woman, friend r 

By falling in love with a popish clergywoman ; said Trim. 

*Twas a Beguine, said my uncle Toby. 

Doctor Slop was too much in wrath to listen to the dis- 
tinction ; and my father taking that very crisis to fall in 
helter-skelter upon the whole order of Nuns and Beguines, 
a set of silly, fusty, baggages — Slop could not stand it — 
and my uncle Toby having some measures to take about 
his breeches — ^and Yorick about his fourth general division 
— in order for their several attacks next day — the com- 
pany broke up : and my father being left alone, and having 
half an hour upon his hands betwixt that and bed-time ; 
he called for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote my uncle 
Toby the following letter of instructions : 

My Dear Brother Toby, 

What 1 am going to say to thee is upon the nature of 
women, and of love-making to them ; and perhaps it is as 
well for thee — tho' not so well for me — that thou hast 
occasion for a letter of instructions upon that head, and 
that 1 am able to write it to thee. 

Had it been the good pleasure of Him who disposes of 
our lots — ^and thou no sufferer by the knowledge, I had 
been well content that thou should'st have dipped the pen 
this moment into the ink, instead of myself ; but that not 

being the case Mrs. Shandy being now close beside me, 

preparing for bed — I have thrown together without order, 
and just as they have come into my mind, such hints and 
documents as I deem may be of use to thee ; intending in 
this, to give thee a token of my love ; not doubting, my 
dear Toby, of the manner in which it will be accepted. 
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In the first place, mth reeard to all which concerns 
religion in the akr-though f perceive from a glow in my 
cheek, that I blush as I begin to speak to thee upon the 
subject, as well knowing, notwithstanding thy unaffected 
secrecy, how few of its offices thou neglectest — yet I would 
remind thee of one (during the continuance of thy court- 
ship) in a particular manner, which I would not have 
omitted ; and that is, never to go forth upon the enter- 
prise, whether it be in the morning or the afternoon, 
without first recommending thyself to the protection of 
Almighty God, that He may defend thee from the evil 
one. 

Shave the whole top of thy crown clean once at least 
every four or five days, but ortener if convenient ; lest in 
taking off thy wig before her, thro' absence of mind, she 
should be able to discover how much has been cut away by 
Time — how much by Trim. 

— 'Twere better to keep ideas of baldness out of her 
fancy. 

Always carry it in thy mind, and act upon it as a sure 
maxim, Toby — 

* That women are timid * : And 'tis well they are — else 
there would be no dealing with them. 

Let not thy breeches be too tight, or hang too loose 
about thy thighs, like the trunk-hose of our ancestors. 

— A just medium prevents all conclusions. 

Whatever thou hast to say, be it more or less, forget 
not to utter it in a low soft tone of voice. Silence, and 
whatever approaches it, weaves dreams of midnight secrecy 
into the brain : For this cause, if thou canst help it, never 
throw down the tongs and poker. 

Avoid all kinds of pleasantry and facetiousness in thy 
discourse with her, and do whatever lies in thy power at 
the same time, to keep from her all books and writings 
which tend thereto : there are some devotional tracts, 
which if thou canst entice her to read over — it will be 
well : but suffer her not to look into Rabelais^ or Scarrotiy 
or Don ^ixote — 

— ^They are all books which excite laughter ; and thou 
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knowest, dear Toby, that there is no passion so serious 
as lust. 

Stick a pin in the bosom of thy shirt, before thou 
enterest her parlour. 

And if thou art permitted to sit upon the same sofa 
with her, and she gives thee occasion to lay thy hand upon 
hers — ^beware of taking it — thou canst not lay thy hand 
on hers, but she will feel the temper of thine. Leave that 
and as many other things as thou canst, quite undetermined; 
by so doing, thou wilt have her curiosity on thy side ; and 
if she is not conquered by that, and thy Ass continues 
still kicking, which there is great reason to suppose — ^Thou 
must begin, with first losing a few ounces of blood below 
the ears, according to the practice of the ancient Scythians, 
who cured the most intemperate fits of the appetite by that 
means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having the part anointed with 
the syrup of hellebore, using proper evacuations and purges 
— and I believe rightly. But thou must eat little or no 
goat's flesh, nor red deer — nor even foal's flesh by any 
means; and carefully abstain — that is, as much as thou 
canst, from peacocks, cranes, coots, didappers, and water- 
hens — 

As for thy drink — I need not tell thee, it must be the 
infusion of Vervain and the herb Hanea, of which Aelian 
relates such eflPects — but if thy stomach palls with it — 
discontinue it from time to time, taking cucumbers, 
melons, purslane, water-lilies, woodbine, and lettuce, in 
the stead of them. 

There is nothing further for thee, which occurs to me 
at present — 

— Unless the breaking out of a fresh war — So wishing 
every thing, dear Toby, for the best, 

I rest thy aflPectionate brother, 

Walter Shandy. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

Whilst my father was writing his letter of instructions, 
my uncle Toby and the corporal were busy in preparing 
every thing for the attack. As the turning of the thin 
scarlet breeches was laid aside (at least for the present), 
there was nothing which should put it off beyond the 
next morning; so accordingly it was resolved upon, for 
eleven o'clock. 

Come, my dear, said my father to my mother — 'twill 
be but like a brother and sister, if you and I take a walk 
down to my brother Toby's — ^to countenance him in this 
attack of his. 

My uncle Toby and the corporal had been accoutred 
both some time, when my father and mother entered, and 
the clock striking eleven, were that moment in motion to 
sally forth — but the account of this is worth more than to 
be wove into the fag end of the eighth volume of such a 
work as this. — My father had no time but to put the 
letter of instructions into my uncle Toby's coat-pocket — 
and join with my mother in wishing his attack prosperous. 

I could like, said my mother, to look through the key- 
hole out of curiosity — Call it by its right name, my dear, 
quoth my father — 

And look through the key-hole as long as you will. 
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A Dedication to 

A GREAT MAN 



HAVING, a priori^ intended to dedicate The Amours 
of my Uncle Toby to Mr. * * * — I see more reasons, 
a posteriori^ for doing it to Lord ♦******. 

I should lament from my soul, if this exposed me to 
the jealousy of their Reverences ; because a posteriori^ in 
Court-latin, signifies the kissing hands for preferment — or 
any thing else — in order to get it. 

My opinion of Lord ******* is neither better nor 
worse, than it was of Mr. * * *. Honours, like impressions 
upon coin, may give an ideal and local value to a bit 
of base metal ; but Gold and Silver will pass all the world 
over without any other recommendation than their own 
weight. 

The same good-will that made me think of offering 
up half an hour's amusement to Mr. *** when out of 
place — operates more forcibly at present, as half an hour's 
amusement will be more serviceable and refreshing after 
labour and sorrow, than after a philosophical repast. 

Nothing is so perfectly amusement as a total change of 
ideas ; no ideas are so totally different as those of 
Ministers, and innocent Lovers : for which reason, when 
I come to talk of Statesmen and Patriots, and set such 
marks upon them as will prevent confusion and mistakes 
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concerning them for the future — I propose to dedicate 
that Volume to some gentle Shepherd, 

Whose thoughts proud Science never taught to stray. 
Far as the Statesman's walk or Patriot-way ; 
Yet simple Nature to his hopes had given 
Out of a cloud-capp'd head a humbler heaven ; 
Some untam'd World in depths of wood embraced — 
Some happier Island in the watiy-waste — 
And where admitted to that equal sky. 
His faithful Dog should bear him company. 

In a word, by thus introducing an entire new set of 
objects to his Imagination, I shall unavoidably give a 
Diversion to his passionate and love-sick G>ntemp]ations. 
In the mean time, 

I am 

THE AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER I 

I CALL all the powers of time and chance, which severally 
check us in our careers in this world, to bear me witness, 
that I could never yet get fairly to my uncle Toby's 
amours, till this very moment, that my mother's curiosity, 
as she stated the affair, — or a different impulse in her, as 
my father would have it — wished her to take a peep at 
them through the key-hole. 

* Call it, my dear, by its right name,' quoth my father, 
'and look through the key-hole as long as you will.' 

Nothing but the fermentation of that little subacid 
humour, which I have often spoken of, in my father's 
habit, could have vented such an insinuation — ^he was how- 
ever frank and generous in his nature, and at all times open 
to conviction ; so that he had scarce got to the last word of 
this ungracious retort, when his conscience smote him. 

My mother was then conjugally swinging with her left 
arm twisted under his right, in such wise, that the inside of 
her hand rested upon the back of his — she raised her fingers, 
and let them fall — it could scarce be called a tap ; or if it 
was a tap — 'twould have puzzled a casuist to say, whether 
'twas a tap of remonstrance or a tap of confession : my 
father, who was all sensibilities from head to foot, classed 
it right — Conscience redoubled her blow — ^he turned his 
face suddenly the other way, and my mother supposing 
his body was about to turn with it in order to move home- 
wards, oy a cross movement of her right leg, keeping her 
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left as its centre, brought herself so far in front, that as he 

turned his head, he met her eye G>nfusion again ! he 

saw a thousand reasons to wipe out the reproach, and as 
many to reproach himself — z thin, blue, chill, pellucid 
crystal with all its humours so at rest, the least mote or 
speck of desire might have been seen, at the bottom of it, 
had it existed — ^it did not — ^and how I happen to be so 
lewd myself, particularly a little before the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes — Heaven above knows — My mother — 
madam — was so at no time, either by nature, by institution, 
or example. 

A temperate current of blood ran orderly through her 
veins in all months of the year, and in all critical moments 
both of the day and night alike ; nor did she superinduce 
the least heat into her humours from the manual efferves- 
cencies of devotional tracts, which having little or no mean- 
ing in them, nature is oft-times obliged to find one — And 
as for my father's example ! 'twas so far from being either 
aiding or abetting thereunto, that 'twas the whole business 
of his life to keep all fancies of that kind out of her head — 
Nature had done her part, to have spared him this trouble; 
and what was not a little inconsistent, my father knew it — 
And here am I sitting, this I2th day of August 1766, in 
a purple jerkin and yellow pair of slippers, without either 
wig or cap on, a most tragicomical completion of his 
prediction, * That I should neither think, nor act like any 
other man's child, upon that very account.' 

The mistake in my father, was in attacking my mother's 
motive, instead of the act itself; for certainly key-holes 
were made for other purposes ; and considering the act, as 
an act which interfered with a true proposition, and denied 

a key-hole to be what it was it became a violation of 

nature ; and was so far, you see, criminal. 

It is for this reason, an' please your Reverences, That 
key-holes are the occasions of more sin and wickedness, 
than all other holes in this world put together. 

^which leads me to my unde Toby's amours. 
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CHAPTER II 

Though the corporal had been as good as his word in 
putting my uncle Toby's great ramallie-wig into pipes, yet 
the time was too short to produce any great effects from 
it : it had lain many years squeezed up in the corner of his 
old campaign trunk ; and as bad forms are not so easy to 
be got the better of, and the use of candle-ends not so well 
understood, it was not so pliable a business as one would 
have wished. The corporal with cheery eye and both arms 
extended, had fallen back perpendicular from it a score 
times, to inspire it, if possible, with a better air — ^had 
Spleen given a look at it, 'twould have cost her ladyship 
a smile — it curled every where but where the corporal 
would have it ; and where a buckle or two, in his opinion, 
would have done it honour, he could as soon have raised 
the dead. 

Such it was — or rather such would it have seemed upon 
any other brow ; but the sweet look of goodness which sat 
upon my uncle Toby's, assimilated every thing around it 
so sovereignly to itself, and Nature had moreover wrote 
Gentleman with so fair a hand in every line of his counte- 
nance, that even his tarnished gold-laced hat and huge 
cockade of flimsy taffeta became him ; and though not 
worth a button in themselves, yet the moment my uncle 
Toby put them on, they became serious objects, and alto- 
gether seemed to have been picked up by the hand of Science 
to set him off to advantage. 

Nothing in this world could have co-operated more 
powerfully towards this, than my uncle Toby's blue and 
gold — had not Quantity in some measure been necessary 
to Grace: in a period of fifteen or sixteen years since 
they had been made, by a total inactivity in my uncle 
Toby's life, for he seldom went further than the bowling- 
green — his blue and gold had become so miserably too 
strait for him, that it was with the utmost difficulty the 
corporal was able to get him into them \ the taking them 
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up at the sleeves, was of no advantage. — ^They were laced 
however down the back, and at the seams of the sides, 
etc., in the mode of King William's reign ; and to 
shorten all description, they shone so bright against the 
sun that morning, and had so metallic and doughty an air 
with them, that had my uncle Toby thought of attacking 
in armour, nothing could have so well imposed upon his 
imagination. 

As for the thin scarlet breeches, they had been unripped 
by the tailor between the legs, and left at sixes and sevens — 

— Yes, Madam, — ^but let us govern our fancies. It is 
enough they were held impracticable the night before, and 
as there was no alternative in my uncle Toby's wardrobe, 
he sallied forth in the red plush. 

The corporal had arrayed himself in poor Le Fever's 
regimental coat; and with his hair tucked up under his 
Montero-cap, which he had furbished up for the occasion, 
marched three paces distant from his master : a whiiF of 
military pride had puffed out his shirt at the wrist ; and 
upon that in a black leather thong clipped into a tassel 
beyond the knot, hung the corporal's stick — My uncle 
Toby carried his cane like a pike. 

— It looks well at least ; quoth my father to himself. 



CHAPTER III 

My uncle Toby turned his head more than once behind 
him, to see how he was supported by the corporal ; and 
the corporal as oft as he did it, gave a slight flourish with 
his stick — but not vapouringly; and with the sweetest 
accent of most respectful encouragement, bid his honour 
•never fear.' 

Now my uncle Toby did fear ; and grievously too ; he 
knew not (as my father had reproached him) so much as 
the right end of a Woman from the wrong, and therefore 
was never altogether at his ease near any one of them — 
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unless in sorrow or distress ; then infinite was his pity ; 
nor would the most courteous knight of romance have 
gone further, at least upon one leg, to have wiped away a 
tear from a woman's eye ; and yet excepting once that he 
was beguiled into it by Mrs. Wadman, he had never looked 
stedfastly into one ; and would often teU my father in the 
simplicity of his heart, that it was almost (if not about) as 
bad as talking bawdy. — 

— ^And suppose it is ? my father would say. 



CHAPTER IV 

She cannot, quoth my uncle Toby, halting, when they had 
marched up to within twenty paces of Mrs. Wadman's door 
— she cannot, corporal, take it amiss. — 

— She wiU take it, an' please your honour, said the 
corporal, just as the Jew's widow at Lisbon took it of 
my brother Tom. — 

— ^And how was that ? quoth my uncle Toby, facing 
quite about to the corporal. 

Your honour, replied the corporal, knows of Tom's 
misfortunes ; but this afiFair has nothing to do with them 
any further than this. That if Tom had not married the 
widow — or had it pleased God after their marriage, that 
they had but put pork into their sausages, the honest soul 
had never been taken out of his warm bed, and dragged to 
the inquisition — 'Tis a cursed place — added the corporal, 
shaking his head, — ^when once a poor creature is in, he is 
in, an' please your honour, for ever. 

'Tis very true ; said my uncle Toby, looking gravely at 
Mrs. Wadman's house, as he spoke. 

Nothing, continued the corporal, can be so sad as con- 
finement For life — or so sweet, an' please your honour, as 
liberty. 

Nothing, Trim — said my uncle Toby, musing — 
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Whilst a man is free, — cried the corporal, giving a 
flourbh with his stick thus — 




A thousand of my father's most subtle syllogisms could 
not have said more for celibacy. 

My uncle Toby looked earnestly towards his cottage 
and his bowling-green. 

The corporal had unwarily conjured up the Spirit of 
calculation with his wand ; and he had nothing to do, but 
to conjure him down again with his story, and in this 
form of Exorcism, most un-ecclesiastically did the corporal 
do it. 



CHAPTER V 

As Tom*s place, an' please your honour, was easy — and 
the weather warm — ^it put him upon thinking seriously of 
settling himself in the world ; and as it fell out about that 
time, that a Jew who kept a sausage shop in the same 
street, had the ill luck to die of a strangury, and leave his 



"^ 
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widow in possession of a rousing trade — Tom thought (as 
every body in Lisbon was doing the best he could devise 
for himself) there could be no harm in offering her his 
service to carry it on : so without any introduction to the 
widow, except that of buying a pound of sausages at her 
shop — ^Tom set out — counting the matter thus within him- 
self, as he walked along ; that let the worst come of it that 
could, he should at least get a pound of sausages for their 
worth — but, if things went well, he should be set up ; 
inasmuch as he should get not only a pound of sausages — 
but a wife and — z sausage shop, an' please your honour, 
into the bargain. 

Every servant in the family, from high to low, wished 
Tom success ; and I can fancy, an' please your honour, I 
see him this moment with his white dimity waistcoat and 
breeches, and hat a little o' one side, passing jollily along 
the street, swinging his stick, with a smile and a cheerfxil 
word for every body he met : — But alas ! Tom ! thou 
smilest no more, cried the corporal, looking on one side of 
him upon the ground, as if he apostrophized him in his 
dungeon. 

Poor fellow ! said my uncle Toby, feelingly. 

He was an honest, light-hearted lad, an' please your 
honour, as ever blood warmed — 

— ^Then he resembled thee. Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
rapidly. 

The corporal blushed down to his fingers' ends — a tear of 
sentimental bashfulness — another of gratitude to my uncle 
Toby — and a tear of sorrow for his brother's misfortunes, 
started into his eye, and ran sweetly down his cheek 
together ; my uncle Toby's kindled as one lamp does at 
another ; and taking hold of the breast of Trim's coat 
(which had been that of Le Fever's) as if to ease his lame 
leg, but in reality to gratify a finer feeling — he stood silent 
for a minute and a half ; at the end of which he took his 
hand away, and the corporal making a bow, went on with 
his story of his brother and the Jew's widow. 
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CHAPTER VI 

When Tom, an* please your honour, got to the shop, 
there was nobody in it, but a poor negro girl, with a 
bunch of white feathers slightly tied to the end of a 
long cane, flapping away flies — not killing them. — 'Tis a 
pretty picture! said my uncle Toby — she had suflFered 
persecution. Trim, and had learnt mercy — 

— She was good, an* please your honour, from nature, as 
well as from hardships ; and there are circumstances in the 
story of that poor friendless slut, that would melt a heart 
of stone, said Trim; and some dismal winter's evening, 
when your honour is in the humour, they shall be told you 
with the rest of Tom*s story, for it makes a part of it — 

Then do not forget. Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

A negro has a soul ? an* please your honour, said the 
corporal (doubtingly). 

I am not much versed, corporal, quoth my uncle Toby, 
in things of that kind ; but I suppose, God would not leave 
him without one, any more than thee or me — 

— It would be putting one sadly over the head of 
another, quoth the corporal. 

It would so; said my uncle Toby. Why then, an' 
please your honour, is a black wench to be used worse 
than a white one ? 

I can give no reason, said my uncle Toby 

— Only, cried the corporal, shaking his head, because 
she has no one to stand up for her — 

— 'Tis that very thing. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, — 
which recommends her to protection — ^and her brethren 
with her; 'tis the fortune of war which has put the 
whip into our hands now — ^where it may be hereafter, 
heaven knows ! — ^but be it where it will, the brave. Trim ! 
will not use it unkindly. 

— God forbid, said the corporal. 

Amen, responded my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon 
his heart. 



*i 
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The corporal returned to his story, and went on — but 
with an embarrassment in doing it, which here and there a 
reader in this world will not be able to comprehend ; for 
by the many sudden transitions all along, from one kind 
and cordial passion to another, in getting thus far on 
his way, he had lost the sportable key of his voice, which 
gave sense and spirit to his tale : he attempted twice to 
resume it, but could not please himself; so giving a stout 
hem ! to rally back the retreating spirits, and aiding nature 
at the same time with his left arm a-kimbo on one 
side, and with his right a little extended, supporting her 
on the other — ^the corporal got as near the note as he 
could ; and in that attitude, continued his story. 



CHAPTER VII 

As Tom, an' please your honour, had no business at that 
time with the Moorish girl, he passed on into the room 
beyond, to talk to the Jew's widow about love — ^and his 
poimd of sausages ; and being, as I have told your honour, 
an open cheery-hearted lad, with his character wrote in his 
looks and carriage, he took a chair, and without much 
apology, but with great civility at the same time, placed it 
close to her at the table, and sat down. 

There is nothing so awkward, as courting a woman, 
an' please your honour, whilst she is making sausages — 
So Tom began a discourse upon them ; first, gravely, — 
•as how they were made — with what meats, herbs, and 
spices ' — ^Then a little gaily, — ^as, * With what skins — and 
if they never burst — Whether the largest were not the 
best ? ' — and so on — taking care only as he went along, to 
season what he had to say upon sausages, rather under 
than over ; — that he might have room to act in — 

It was owing to the neglect of that very precaution, 
said my imcle Toby, laying his hand upon Trim's shoulder, 
that Count De la Mottc lost the battle of Wynendale : he 
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pressed too speedily into the wood ; which if he had not 
done. Lisle had not fallen into our hands, nor Ghent and 
Bruges, which both followed her example ; it was so late 
in the year, continued my uncle Toby, and so terrible a 
season came on, that if things had not fallen out as they 
did, our troops must have perished in the open field. — 

— ^Why, therefore, may not battles, an' please your 
honour, as well as marriages, be made in heaven ? — My 
uncle Toby mused — 

Religion inclined him to say one thing, and his high 
idea or military skill tempted him to say another ; so not 
being able to frame a reply exactly to his mind — my uncle 
Toby said nothing at all ; and the corporal finished his 
story. 

As Tom perceived, an' please your honour, that he 
gained ground, and that all he had said upon the subject 
of sausages was kindly taken, he went on to help her a 
little in making them. — First, by taking hold of the ring 
of the sausage whilst she stroked the forced meat down 
with her hand — then by cutting the strings into proper 
lengths, and holding them in his hand, whilst she took 
them out one by one — ^then, by putting them across her 
mouth, that she might take them out as she wanted them 
— and so on from little to more, till at last he adventured 
to tie the sausage himself, whilst she held the snout. — 

— Now a widow, an' please your honour, always chooses 
a second husband as unlike the first as she can : so the 
afiFair was more than half settled in her mind before Tom 
mentioned it. 

She made a feint however of defending herself, by 
snatching up a sausage: — ^Tom instantly laid hold of 
another 

But seeing Tom's had more gristle in it- 



She signed the capitulation — ^and Tom sealed it ; and 
there was an end of the matter. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

All womankind, continued Trim, (commenting upon his 
story) from the highest to the lowest, an' please your 
honour, love jokes ; the difficulty is to know how they 
choose to have them cut ; and there is no knowing that, 
but by trying, as we do with our artillery in the field, by 
raising or letting down their breeches, till we hit the 
mark. — 

— I like the comparison, said my uncle Toby, better 
than the thing itself — 

— Because your honour, quoth the corporal, loves glory, 
more than pleasure. 

I hope, Trim, answered my uncle Toby, I love mankind 
more than either ; and as the knowledge of arms tends so 
apparently to the good and quiet of the world — and par- 
ticularly that branch of it which we have practised together 
in our bowling-green, has no object but to shorten the 
strides of Ambition, and intrench the lives and fortunes of 
the few, from the plunderings of the many — ^whenever that 
drum beats in our ears, I trust, corporal, we shall neither 
of us want so much humanity and fellow-feeling, as to face 
about and march. 

In pronouncing this, my uncle Toby faced about, and 
marched firmly as at the head of his company — and the 
faithful corporal, shouldering his stick, and striking his 
hand upon his coat-skirt as he took his first step — marched 
close behind him down the avenue. 

— ^Now what can their two noddles be about ? cried my 
father to my mother — by all that's strange, they are be- 
sieging Mrs. Wadman in form, and are marching round 
her house to mark out the lines of circumvallation. 

I dare say, quoth my mother But stop, dear Sir — 

for what my mother dared to say upon the occasion — and 
what my father did say upon it — ^with her replies and his 
rejoinders, shall be read, perused, paraphrased, commented, 
and descanted upon — or to say it all in a word, shall be 
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thumbed over by Posterity in a chapter apart — I say, by 
Posterity — and care not, if I repeat the word again — for 
what has this book done more than the Legation of Moses, 
or the Tale of a Tub, that it may not swim down the 
gutter of Time along with them ? 

I will not argue the matter : Time wastes too fast : 
every letter I trace tells me with what rapidity Life follows 
my pen ; the days and hours of it, more precious, my dear 
Jenny ! than the rubies about thy neck, are flying over our 
heads like light clouds of a windy day, never to return 
more — every thing presses on — whilst thou art twisting 
that lock, — ^see ! it grows grey ; and every time I kiss thy 
hand to bid adieu, and every absence which foUows it, are 
preludes to that eternal separation which we are shortly to 
make. — 

— Heaven have mercy upon us both ! 



CHAPTER IX 

Now, for what the world thinks of that ejaculation — I 
would not give a groat. 



CHAPTER X 

My mother had gone with her left arm twisted in my 
father's right, tiU they had got to the fatal angle of the old 
garden wall, where Doctor Slop was overthrown by Obadiah 
on the coach-horse : as this was directly opposite to the 
front of Mrs. Wadman's house, when my father came to 
it, he gave a look across ; and seeing my uncle Toby and 
the corporal within ten paces of the door, he turned about 
— * Let us just stop a moment, quoth my father, and see 
with what ceremonies my brother Toby and his man Trim 
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make their first entry — it will not detain us, added my 
father, a single minute ' : — No matter, if it be ten minutes, 
quoth my mother. 

— It wiU not detain us half one ; said my father. 

The corporal was just then setting in with the story of 
his brother Tom and the Jew's widow : the story went on 
— and on — it had episodes in it — it came back, and went 
on — and on again; there was no end of it — ^the reader 
found it very long — 

— G — ^help my father! he pished fifty times at every 
new attitude, and gave the corporal's stick, with all its 
fiourishings and danglings, to as many devils as chose to 
accept of them. 

When issues of events like these my father is waiting for, 
are hanging in the scales of fate, the mind has the advan- 
tage of changing the principle of expectation three times, 
without which it would not have power to see it out. 

Curiosity governs the first moment ; and the second 
moment is all economy to justify the expense of the first 
— ^and for the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth moments, and 
so on to the day of judgment — 'tis a point of Honour. 

I need not be told, that the ethic writers have assigned 
this all to Patience ; but that Virtue, methinks, has extent 
of dominion sufficient of her own, and enough to do in it, 
without invading the few dismantled castles which Honour 
has left him upon the earth. 

My father stood it out as well as he could with these 
three auxiliaries to the end of Trim's story; and from 
thence to the end of my uncle Toby's panegyric upon 
arms, in the chapter following it ; when seeing, that instead 
of marching up to Mrs. Wadman's door, they both faced 
about and marched down the avenue diametrically opposite 
to his expectation — ^he broke out at once with that little 
subacid soreness of humour which, in certain situations, 
distinguished his character from that of all other men. 
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CHAPTER XI 

— * Now what can their two noddles be about ? ' cried my 
father - - etc. 

I dare say, said my mother, they are making fortifications — 

Not on Mrs. Wadman's premises ! cried my father, 

stepping back — 

I suppose not : quoth my mother. 

I wish, said my father, raising his voice, the whole 
science of fortification at the devil, with all its trumpery of 
saps, mines, blinds, gabions, fausse-brays and cuvetts 

— ^They are foolish things — said my mother. 

Now she had a way, which, by the bye, I would this 
moment give away my purple jerkin, and my yellow 
slippers into the bargain, if some of your reverences would 
imitate — ^and that was, never to refuse her assent and 
consent to any proposition my father laid before her, 
merely because she did not understand it, or had no 
ideas of the principal word or term of art, upon which 
the tenet or proposition rolled. She contented herself with 
doing all that her godfathers and godmothers promised for 
her — but no more; and so would go on using a hard 
word twenty years together — ^and replying to it too, if 
it was a verb, in all its moods and tenses, without giving 
herself any trouble to enquire about it. 

This was an eternal source of misery to my father, and 
broke the neck, at the first setting out, of more good 
dialogues between them, than could have done the most 
petulant contradiction — the few which survived were the 
better for the cuvetts — 

— * They are foolish things ' ; said my mother. 

— Particularly the cuvetts ; replied my father. 

'Tis enough — ^he tasted the sweet of triumph — and went 
on. 

— Not that they are, properly speaking, Mrs. Wadman's 
premises, said my father, partly correcting himself — because 
she is but tenant for life — 
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— That makes a great difference — said my mother — 

— In a fool's head, replied my father — 

Unless she should happen to have a child — ^said my 
mother — 

— But she must persuade my brother Toby first to get 
her one — 

— ^To be sure, Mr. Shandy, quoth my mother. 

— ^Though if it comes to persuasion — said my father — 
Lord have mercy upon them. 

Amen : said my mother, piano. 

Amen : cried my father, fortissimi. 

Amen : said my mother again — but with such a sighing 
cadence of personal pity at the end of it, as discomfited 
every fibre about my father — ^he instantly took out his 
almanac ; but before he could untie it, Yorick's congrega- 
tion coming out of church, became a full answer to one 
half of his business with it — and my mother telling him it 
was a sacrament day — ^left him as little in doubt, as to the 
other part — He put his almanac into his pocket. 

The first Lord of the Treasury thinking of ways and 
means, could not have returned home with a more 
embarrassed look. 



CHAPTER XII 

Upon looking back from the end of the last chapter, and 
surveying the texture of what has been wrote, it is neces- 
sary, that upon this page and the three following, a good 
quantity of heterogeneous matter be inserted to keep up 
that just balance betwixt wisdom and folly, without which 
a book would not hold together a single year : nor is it a 
poor creeping digression (which but for the name of, a man 
might continue as well going on in the king's highway) 
which wiU do the business — no ; if it is to be a digression, 
it must be a good frisky one, and upon a frisky subject 
too, where neither the horse or his rider arc to be caught, 
but by rebound. 

11. N 
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The only difficulty, is raising powers suitable to the 
nature of the service : Fancy is capricious — ^Wit must not be 
searched for — and Pleasantry (good-natured slut as she is) 
will not come in at a call, was an empire to be laid at her feet. 

— The best way for a man, is to say his prayers — 

Only if it puts him in mind of his infirmities and defects 
as well ghostly as bodily — for that purpose, he will find 
himself rather worse after he has said them than before — 
for other purposes, better. 

For my own part, there is not a way either moral or 
mechanical under heaven that I could think of, which I 
have not taken with myself in this case : sometimes by 
addressing myself directly to the soul herself, and arguing 
the point over and over again with her upon the extent of 
her own faculties — 

— I never could make them an inch the wider — 

Then by changing my system, and trying what could 
be made of it upon the body, by temperance, soberness, 
and chastity: These are good, quoth I, in themselves — 
they are good, absolutely; — ^they are good, relatively; 
— they are good for health — ^they are good for happiness 
in this world — they are good for happiness in the next — 

In short, they were good for every thing but the thing 
wanted; and there they were good for nothing, but to 
leave the soul just as heaven made it : as for the theological 
virtues of faith and hope, they give it courage ; but then 
that snivelling virtue of Meekness (as my father would 
always call it) takes it quite away again, so you are exactly 
where you started. 

Now in all common and ordinary cases, there is nothing 
which I have found to answer so well as thb — 

— Certainly, if there is any dependence upon Logic, and 
that I am not blinded by self-love, there must be some- 
thing of true genius about me, merely upon this symptom 
of it, that I do not know what envy is : for never do I hit 
upon any invention or device which tendeth to the further- 
ance of good writing, but I instantly make it public; 
willing that all mankind should write as well as myself. 

— ^Which they certainly will, when they think as little. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Now in ordinary cases, that is, when I am only stupid, 
and the thoughts rise heavily and pass gummous through 
my pen — 

Or that I am got, I know not how, into a cold unmeta- 
phorical vein of infamous writing, and cannot take a 
plumb-lift out of it for my soul ; so must be obliged to go 
on writing like a Dutch commentator to the end of the 
chapter, unless something be done — 

— I never stand conferring with pen and ink one 
moment; for if a pinch of snufF, or a stride or two 
across the room will not do the business for me — I take a 
razor at once ; and having tried the edge of it upon the 
palm of my hand, without further ceremony, except that 
of first lathering my beard, I shave it off; taking care 
only if I do leave a hair, that it be not a grey one : this 
done, I change my shirt — ^put on a better coat — send for 
my last wig — put my topaz ring upon my finger ; and in 
a word, dress myself from one end to the other of me, 
after my best fashion. 

Now the devil in hell must be in it, if this does not do : 
for consider. Sir, as every man chooses to be present at the 
shaving of his own beard (though there is no rule without 
an exception), and unavoidably sits over-against himself 
the whole time it is doing, in case he has a hand in it — the 
Situation, like all others, has notions of her own to put 
into the brain. — 

— I maintain it, the conceits of a rough-bearded man, 
are seven years more terse and juvenile for one single 
operation ; and if they did not run a risk of being quite 
shaved away, might be carried up by continual shavings, 
to the highest pitch of sublimity — How Homer could 
write with so long a beard, I don't know — and as it makes 
against my hypothesis, I as little care — But let us return to 
the Toilet. 

LudoVicus Sorbonensis makes this entirely an afl^air of 
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the body (i^arrepucii trpa^i^) as he calls it — but he is de- 
ceived : the soul and body are joint-sharers in every thing 
they get : A man cannot dress, but his ideas get clothed at 
the same time ; and if he dresses like a gendeman, every 
one of them stands presented to his imagination, genteelized 
along with him — so that he has nothing to do, but take his 
pen, and write like himself. 

For this cause, when your honours and reverences would 
know whether I writ clean and fit to be read, you will be 
able to judge full as well by looking into my Laundress's 
bill, as my book ; there was one single month in which I 
can make it appear, that I dirtied one and thirty shirts 
with clean writing ; and after all, was more abused, cursed, 
criticised, and confounded, and had more mystic heads 
shaken at me, for what I had wrote in that one month, 
than in all the other months of that year put together. 

— ^But their honours and reverences had not seen my 
biUs. 



CHAPTER XIV 

As I never had any intention of beginning the Digression 
I am making all this preparation for, till I come to the 
1 5th chapter — I have this chapter to put to whatever use I 
think proper — I have twenty this moment ready for it — I 
could write my chapter of Button-holes in it — 

Or my chapter of Pishes, which should follow them — 
Or my chapter of Knots, in case their reverences have 
done with them — they might lead me into mischief : the 
safest way is to follow the track of the learned, and raise 
objections against what I have been writing, tho' I declare 
beforehand, I know no more than my heels how to answer 
them. 

And first, it may be said, there is a pelting kind of 
thersitical satire, as black as the very ink 'tis wrote with — 
(and by the bye, whoever says so, is indebted to the muster- 
master general of the Grecian army, for sufiFering the name 
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of so ugly and foul-mouthed a man as Thersites to con- 
tinue upon his roll — for it has furnished him with an 
epithet) — in these productions he will urge, all the personal 
washings and scrubbings upon earth do a sinking genius on 
sort of good — but just the contrary, inasmuch as the dirtier 
the fellow is, the better generally he succeeds in it. 

To this, I have no other answer — at least ready — but 
that the Archbishop of Benevento wrote his nasty Romance 
of the Galatea, as all the world knows, in a purple coat, 
waistcoat, and purple pair of breeches ; and that the 
penance set him of writing a commentary upon the book 
of the Revelations, as severe as it was looked upon by one 
part of the world, was far from being deemed so, by the 
other, upon the single account of that Investment. 

Another objection, to all this remedy, is its want of 
universality ; forasmuch as the shaving part of it, upon 
which so much stress is laid, by an unalterable law of 
nature excludes one half of the species entirely from its 
use : all I can say is, that femde writers, whether of 
England, or of France, must e'en go without it — 

As for the Spanish ladies — I am in no sort of distress — 



CHAPTER XV 

The fifteenth chapter is come at last ; and brings nothing 
with it but a sad signature of * How our pleasures slip 
from under us in this world ! ' 

For in talking of my digression — I declare before heaven 
I have made it ! What a strange creature is mortal man ! 
said she. 

'Tis very true, said I — but 'twere better to get all these 
things out of our heads, and return to my uncle Toby. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

When my unde Toby and the corporal had marched 
down to the bottom of the avenue, they recollected their 
business lay the other way; so they faced about and 
marched up straight to Mrs. Wadman*s door. 

I warrant your honour ; said the corporal, touching his 
Montero-cap with his hand, as he passed him in order to 
give a knock at the door — My uncle Toby, contrary to 
his invariable way of treating his faithful servant, said 
nothing good or bad : the truth was, he had not altogether 
marshalled his ideas; he wished for another conference, 
and as the corporal was mounting up the three steps 
before the door — he hemmed twice — a portion of my 
unde Toby's most modest spirits fled, at each expulsion, 
towards the corporal; he stood with the rapper of the 
door suspended for a full minute in his hand, he scarce 
knew why. Bridget stood perdue within, with her finger 
and her thumb upon the latch, benumbed with expectation : 
and Mrs. Wadman, with an eye ready to be deflowered 
again, sat breathless behind die window-curtain of her 
bed-chamber, watching their approach. 

Trim! said my uncle Toby — but as he articulated the 
word, the minute expired, and Trim let fall the rapper. 

My uncle Toby perceiving that all hopes of a conference 
were knocked on the head by it ^whistled LillabuUcro. 



CHAPTER XVII 

As Mrs. Bridget's finger and thumb were upon the latch, 
the corporal did not knock as oft as perchance your 
honour's tailor — ^I might have taken my example some- 
thing nearer home ; for I owe mine, some five and twenty 
pounds at least, and wonder at the man's patience — 
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— But this is nothing at all to the world: only 'tis 
a cursed thing to be in debt; and there seems to be a 
fatality in the exchequers of some poor princes, particularly 
those of our house, which no Economy can bind down 
in irons: for my own part, I'm persuaded there is 
not any one prince, prelate, pope, or potentate, great 
or small upon earth, more desirous in his heart of keeping 
straight with the world than I am— or who takes more 
likely means for it. I never give above half a guinea — or 
walk with boots — or cheapen tooth-picks — or lay out a 
shilling upon a band-box the year round; and for the 
six months I'm in the country, I'm upon so small a scale, 
that with all the good temper in the world, I outdo 

Rousseau, a bar length for I keep neither man or boy, 

or horse, or cow, or dog, or cat, or any thing that can 
eat or drink, except a thin poor piece of a Vestal (to keep 
my fire in), and who has generally as bad an appetite 
as myself — but if you think this makes a philosopher 
of me — ^I would not, my good people! give a rush for 
your judgments. 

True philosophy — but there is no treating the subject 
whilst my uncle is whistling Lillabulkro. 

— Let us go into the house. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
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CHAPTER XIX 
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CHAPTER XX 
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— ^You shall see the very place, Madam ; said my uncle 
Toby. 

Mrs. Wadman blushed — ^looked towards the door — 
turned pale — blushed slightly again — recovered her natural 
colour — blushed worse than ever ; which, for the sake of 
the unlearned reader, I translate thus — 
* L — d ! I cannot look at it — 
What would the world say if I looked at it ? 
I should drop down, if I looked at it — 
I wish I could look at it — 
There can be no sin in looking at it. 
— I will look at it.' 
Whilst all this was running through Mrs. Wadman's 
imagination, my uncle Toby had risen from the sofa, and 
got to the other side of the parlour door, to give Trim an 
order about it in the passage — 

* * — ^I believe it is in the garret, said my uncle Toby 
— I saw it there, an' please your honour, this morning, 
answered Trim — Then prithee, step directly for it, Trim, 
said my uncle Toby, and bring it into the parlour. 

The corporal did not approve of the orders, but most 
cheerfully obeyed them. The first was not an act of his 
will — the second was ; so he put on his Montero-cap, and 
went as fast as his lame knee would let him. My uncle 
Toby returned into the parlour, and sat himself down 
again upon the sofa. 

— ^You shall lay your finger upon the place — said my 
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uncle Toby. — ^I will not touch it, however, quoth Mrs. 
Wadman to herself. 

This requires a second translation : — it shows what little 
knowledge is got by mere words — ^we must go up to the 
first springs. 

Now in order to clear up the mist which hangs upon 
these three pages, I must endeavour to be as clear as 
possible myself. 

Rub your hands thrice across your foreheads — blow 
your noses — cleanse your emunctories — ^sneeze, my good 
people ! — God bless you — 

Now give me all the help you can. 



CHAPTER XXI 

As there are fifty different ends (counting all ends in — as 
well civil as religious) for which a woman takes a husband, 
she first sets about and carefully weighs, then separates and 
distinguishes in her mind, which of all that number of ends 
is hers: then by discourse, enquiry, argumentation, and 
inference, she investigates and finds out whether she has 
got hold of the right one — and if she has — then, by pulling 
it gently this way and that way, she further forms a judg- 
ment, whether it will not break in the drawing. 

The imagery under which Slawkenbergius impresses this 
upon the reader's fancy, in the beginning of his third 
E)ecad, is so ludicrous, that the honour I b^r the sex, will 
not suffer me to quote it — otherwise it is not destitute of 
humour. 

^She first, saith Slawkenbergius, stops the ass, and hold- 
ing his halter in her left hand (lest he should get away) she 
thrusts her right hand into the very bottom of his pannier 
to search for it — For what ? — you'll not know the sooner, 
quoth Slawkenbergius, for interrupting me — 

*I have nothing, good Lady, but empty bottles'; says 
the ass. 
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*rm loaded with tripes'; says the second. 

— ^And thou art little better, quoth she to the third; 
for nothing is there in thy panniers but trunk-hose and 
pantofles — and so to the fourth and fifth, going on one by 
one through the whole string, till coming to the ass which 
carries it, she turns the pannier upside down, looks at it — 
considers it — samples it — measures it — stretches it — ^wets 
it — dries it — then takes her teeth both to the warp and 
weft of it. 

— Of what } for the love of Christ ! 

I am determined, answered Slawkenbergius, that all the 
powers upon earth shall never wring that secret from my 
breast. 



CHAPTER XXII 

We live in a world beset on all sides with mysteries and 
riddles — and so 'tis no matter — else it seems strange, that 
Nature, who makes everything so well to answer its desti- 
nation, and seldom or never errs, unless for pastime, in 
giving such forms and aptitudes to whatever passes through 
her hands, that whether she designs for the plough, the 
caravan, the cart — or whatever other creature she models, 
be it but an ass's foal, you are sure to have the thing you 
wanted; and yet at the same time should so eternally 
bungle it as she does, in making so simple a thing as a 
married m^n. 

Whether it is in the choice of the clay — or that it is 
frequently spoiled in the baking ; by an excess of which a 
husoand may turn out too crusty (you know) on one hand 
— or not enough so, through defect of heat, on the other — 
or whether this great Artificer is not so attentive to the 
little Platonic exigencies of that part of the species, for 
whose use she is fabricating this — or that her Ladyship 
sometimes scarce knows what sort of a husband will do— I 
know not : we will discourse about it after supper. 

It is enough, that neither the observation itself, or the 
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reasoning upon it, are at all to the purpose — but rather 
against it ; since with regard to my uncle Toby's fitness 
for the marriage state, nothing was ever better : she had 
formed him of the best and kindliest clay — had tempered 
it with her own milk, and breathed into it the sweetest 
spirit — she had made him all gentle, generous, and humane 
— she had filled his heart with trust and confidence, and 
disposed every passage which led to it, for the communica- 
tion of the tenderest offices — ^she had moreover considered 
the other causes for which matrimony was ordained — 
And accordingly *  



The donation was not defeated by my imcle Toby's 
wound. 

Now this last article was somewhat apocryphal ; and the 
Devil, who is the great disturber of our faiths in this world, 
had raised scruples in Mrs. Wadman's brain about it ; and 
like a true devU as he was, had done his own work at the 
same time, by turning my uncle Toby's Virtue thereupon 
into nothing but empty bottles, tripes, trunk-hose, and 
pantofles. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Mrs. Bridget had pawned all the little stock of honour a 
poor chambermaid was worth in the world, that she would 
get to the bottom of the affair in ten days ; and it was 
built upon one of the most concessible postulata in nature : 
namely, that whilst my uncle Toby was making love to her 
mistress, the corporal could find nothing better to do, than 
make love to her — * And I'll let him as much as he will,' 
said Bridget, ' to get it out of him.' 

Friendship has two garments ; an outer and an under 
one. Bridget was serving her mistress's interests in the 
one — and doing the thing which most pleased herself in 
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the other : so had as many stakes depending upon my 
uncle Toby's wound, as the Devil himself — Mrs. Wadman 
had but one — ^and as it possibly might be her last (without 
discouraging Mrs. Bridget, or discrediting her talents) was 
determined to play her cards herself. 

She wanted not encouragement : a child might have 
looked into his hand — there was such a plainness and sim- 
plicity in his playing out what trumps he had — ^with such 
an unmistrusting ignorance of the ten-ace — ^and so naked 
and defenceless did he sit upon the same sofa with widow 
Wadman, that a generous heart would have wept to have 
won the game of him. 

Let us drop the metaphor. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

— And the story too— if you please : for though I have 
all along been hastening towards this part of it, with so 
much earnest desire, as well knowing it to be the choicest 
morsel of what I had to offer to the world, yet now that I 
am got to it, any one is welcome to take my pen, and go on 
with the story for me that will — I see the difficulties of the 
descriptions I'm going to give — and feel my want of powers. 
It is one comrort at least to me, that I lost some four- 
score ounces of blood this week in a most uncritical fever 
which attacked me at the b^inning of this chapter; so 
that I have still some hopes remaining, it may be more in 
the serous or globular parts of the blood, than in the 
subtle aura of the brain — be it which it wiU — an Invoca- 
tion can do no hurt — ^and I leave the affair entirely to the 
invoked, to inspire or to inject me according as he sees 
good. 

The Invocation. 

Gentle Spirit of sweetest himiour, who erst did sit upon 
the easy pen of my beloved Cervantes ; Thou who glided*st 
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daily through his lattice, and turned'st the twilight of his 
prison into noon-day brightness by thy presence — tinged'st 
his little urn of water with heaven-sent nectar, and all the 
time he wrote of Sancho and his master, didst cast thy 
mystic mantle o'er his withered stump,i and wide extended 
it to all the evils of his life 

— ^Turn in hither, I beseech thee ! — ^behold these breeches ! 
— they are all I have in the world — ^that piteous rent was 
given them at Lyons 

My shirts ! see what a deadly schism has happened 
amongst *em — for the laps are in Lombardy, and the rest 
of *em here — I never had but six, and a cunning gipsy of 
a laundress at Milan cut me off the fore-laps of five — ^To 
do her justice, she did it with some consideration — ^for I 
was returning out of Italy. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, and a pistol tinder- 
box which was moreover filched from me at Sienna, and 
twice that I paid five Pauls for two hard eggs, once at 
Raddicoffini, and a second time at Capua — I do not think 
a journey through France and Italy, provided a man keeps 
his temper all the way, so bad a thing as some people 
would make you believe : there must be ups and downs, 
or how the deuce should we get into valleys where Nature 
spreads so many tables of entertainment. — 'Tis nonsense 
to imagine they will lend you their voitures to be shaken 
to pieces for nothing ; and unless you pay twelve sous for 

freasing your wheels, how should the poor peasant get 
utter to his bread ? — ^We really expect too much — and for 
the livre or two above par for your suppers and bed — ^at 
the most they are but one shilling and ninepence halfpenny 
— who would embroil their philosophy for it ? for heaven's 
and for your own sake, pay it — pay it with both hands 
open, rather than leave Disappointment sitting drooping 
upon the eye of your fair Hostess and her Damsels in the 
gate-way, at your departure — ^and besides, my dear Sir, 
you get a sisterly kiss of each of 'em worth a pound — at 
least I did — 

— For my uncle Toby's amours running all the way in 

^ He lost his hand at the battle of Lepanto. 
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my head, they had the same effect upon me as if they had 
been my own — I was in the most perfect state of bounty 
and good-will; and felt the kindliest harmony vibrating 
within me, with every oscillation of the chaise alike; 
so that whether the roads were roughs or smooth, it 
made no difference; every thing I saw or had to do 
with, touched upon some secret spring either of sentiment 
or rapture. 

— ^They were the sweetest notes I ever heard ; and I 
instantly let down the fore-glass to hear them more dis- 
tinctly — 'Tis Maria ; said the postillion, observing I was 

listening Poor Maria, continued he (leaning his body 

on one side to let me see her, for he was in a line betwixt 
us), is sitting upon a bank playing her vespers upon her 
pipe, with her little goat beside her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a look 
so perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I instantly made 
a vow, I would give him a four-and-twenty sous piece, 
when I got to Moulins — 

And who is poor Maria ? said I. 

The love and pity of all the villages around us ; said 
the postillion — it is but three years ago, that the sun did 
not shine upon so fair, so quick-witted and amiable a maid; 
and better fate did Maria deserve, than to have her Banns 
forbid, by the intrigues of the curate of the parish who 
published them — 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a short 
pause, put the pipe to her mouth, and began the air again 
— ^they were the same notes ; yet were ten times sweeter : 
It is the evening service to the Virgin, said the young 
man — but who has taught her to play it — or how she 
came by her pipe, no one knows ; we think that heaven 
has assisted her in both ; for ever since she has been 
unsettled in her mind, it seems her only consolation — she 
has never once had the pipe out of her hand, but plays 
that service upon it almost night and day. 

The postillion delivered this with so much discretion 
and natural eloquence, that I could not help deciphering 
something in his face above his condition, and should have 
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sifted out his history, had not poor Maria taken such full 
possession of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank where 
Maria was sitting : she was in a thin white jacket, with her 
hair, all but two tresses, drawn up into a silk-net, with a 
few olive leaves twisted a little fantastically on one side — 
she was beautiful; and if ever I felt the full force of 
an honest heart-ache, it was the moment I saw her — 

— God help her ! poor damsel ! above a hundred masses, 
said the postillion, have been said in the several parish 
churches and convents around, for her, — but without 
effect ; we have still hopes, as she is sensible for short 
intervals, that the Virgin at last will restore her to herself; 
but her parents, who know her best, are hopeless upon 
that score, and think her senses are lost for ever. 

As the postillion spoke this, Maria made a cadence 
so melancholy, so tender and querulous, that I sprung out 
of the chaise to help her, and found myself sitting betwixt 
her and her goat before I relapsed from my enthusiasm. 

Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then 
at her goat — and then at me — ^and then at her goat again, 
and so on, alternately — 

— ^Well, Maria, said I softly — ^What resemblance do 
you find ? 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was 
from the humblest conviction of what a Beast man is, — 
that I asked the question ; and that I would not have let 
fallen an unseasonable pleasantry in the venerable presence 
of Misery, to be entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais 
scattered — and yet I own my heart smote me, and that I 
so smarted at the very idea of it, that I swore I would set 
up for Wisdom, and utter grave sentences the rest of my 
days — ^and never — never attempt again to commit mirth 
with man, woman, or child, the longest day I had to live. 

As for writing nonsense to them — I believe, there was 
a reserve — but that I leave to the world. 

Adieu, Maria ! — adieu, poor hapless damsel ! — ^some 
time, but not now, I may hear thy sorrows from thy own 
lips — but I was deceived ; for that moment she took her 
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pipe and told me such a tale of woe with it, that I rose up, 
and with broken and irregular steps walked softly to my 
chaise. 

^What an excellent inn at Moulins ! 



CHAPTER XXV 

When we have got to the end of this chapter (but not 
before) we must all turn back to the two blank chapters, 
on the account of which my honour has lain bleeding this 
half hour — I stop it, by pulling off one of my yellow 
slippers and throwing it with all my violence to the 
opposite side of my room, with a declaration at the heel 
of it — 

— ^That whatever resemblance it may bear to half the 
chapters which are written in the world, or for aught I 
know may be now writing in it — that it was as casual as 
the foam of Zeuxis his horse; besides, I look upon a 
chapter which has only nothing in it, with respect; and 
considering what worse things there are in the world — 
That it is no way a proper subject for satire 

— ^Why then was it left so ? And here without staying 
for my reply, shall I be called as many blockheads, num- 
skulls, doddypoles, dunderheads, ninnyhammers, goose- 
caps, joltheads, nincompoops, sh — t-a-beds — and other 
unsavoury appellations, as ever the cake-bakers of Lerne 
cast in the teeth of King Garangantua's shepherds — ^And 
I'll let them do it, as Bridget said, as much as they please ; 
for how was it possible they should foresee the necessity I 
was under of writing the 25 th chapter of my book, before 
the 1 8th, etc.? 

So I don't take it amiss — ^All I wish is, that it may 

be a lesson to the world, 'to let people tell their stories 
their own way.' 



II. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CHAPTER, 

As Mrs. Bridget opened the door before the corporal had 
well given the rap, the interval betwixt that and my uncle 
Toby's introduction into the parlour, was so short, that 
Mrs. Wadman had but just time to get from behind the 
curtain — ^lay a Bible upon the table, and advance a step 
or two towards the door to receive him. 

My imcle Toby saluted Mrs. Wadman, after the 
manner in which women were saluted by men in the year 
of our Lord God one thousand seven hundred and thirteen 
— then facing about, he marched up abreast with her to the 
sofa, and in three plain words — though not before he was 

sat down — ^nor after he was sat down but as he was sitting 

down, told her, * he was in love ' — so that my uncle Toby 
strained himself more in the declaration than he needed. 

Mrs. Wadman naturally looked down, upon a slit she 
had been darning up in her apron, in expectation every 
moment, that my uncle Toby would go on ; but having no 
talents for amplification, and Love moreover of all others 
being a subject of which he was the least a master — ^When 
he had told Mrs. Wadman once that he loved her, he let 
it alone, and left the matter to work after its own way. 

My father was always in raptures with this system of 
my uncle Toby's, as he falsely called it, and would often 
say, that could his brother Toby to his process have added 
but a pipe of tobacco — he had wherewithal to have found 
his way, if there was faith in a Spanish proverb, towards 
the hearts of half the women upon the globe. 

My imcle Toby never understood what my father 
meant ; nor will I presume to extract more from it, than 
a condemnation of an error which the bulk of the world 
lie under — ^but the French, every one of 'em to a man, 
who believe in it, almost as much as the Real Presence, 
• That talking of love, is making it.' 

1 would as soon set about making a black-pudding 

by the same receipt. 
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Let us go on : Mrs. Wadman sat in expectation my 
uncle Toby would do so, to almost the first pulsation of 
that minute, wherein silence on one side or the other, 
generally becomes indecent : so edging herself a little more 
towards him, and raising up her eyes, sub-blushing, as she 
did it — she took up the gauntlet — or the discourse (if you 
like it better) and communed with my uncle Toby, thus : 

The cares and disquietudes of the marriage state, quoth 
Mrs. Wadman, are very great. I suppose so — said my 
uncle Toby : and therefore when a person, continued 
Mrs. Wadman, is so much at his ease as you are — so 
happy. Captain Shandy, in yourself, your friends and your 
amusements — I wonder, what reasons can incline you to 
the state 

— They are written, quoth my uncle Toby, in the 
Common-Prayer Book. 

Thus far my uncle Toby went on warily, and kept 
within his depth, leaving Mrs. Wadman to sail upon the 
gulf as she pleased. 

— As for children — said Mrs. Wadman — though a 
principal end perhaps of the institution, and the natural 
wish, I suppose, of every parent — yet do not we all find, 
they are certain sorrows, and very uncertdn comforts ? 
and what is there, dear sir, to pay one for the heart-aches — 
what compensation for the many tender and disquieting 
apprehensions of a suffering and defenceless mother who 
brings them into life.? I declare, said my uncle Toby, 
smit with pity, I know of none ; unless it be the pleasure 
which it has pleased God — 

A fiddlestick ! quoth she. 



CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH 

Now there are such an infinitude of notes, tunes, cants, 
chants, airs, looks, and accents with which the word 
fiddlestick may be pronounced in all such causes as this, 
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every one of *em impressing a sense and meaning as 
different from the other, as dirt from cleanliness — ^That 
Casuists (for it is an affiwr of conscience on that score) 
reckon up no less than fourteen thousand in which you 
may do either right or wrong. 

Mrs. Wadman hit upon the fiddlestick, which sum- 
moned up all my uncle Toby*s modest blood into his 
cheeks — so feeling within himself that he had somehow or 
other got beyond his depth, he stopt short ; and without 
entering further either into the pains or pleasures of 
matrimony, he laid his hand upon his heart, and made an 
offer to take them as they were, and share them along 
with her. 

When my uncle Toby had said this, he did not care 
to say it again ; so casting his eye upon the Bible which 
Mrs. Wadman had laid upon the table, he took it up ; 
and popping, dear soul ! upon a passage in it, of all others 
the most interesting to him — which was the siege of 
Jericho — ^he set himself to read it over — cleaving his pro- 
posal of marriage, as he had done his declaration of love, 
to work with her after its own way. Now it wrought 
neither as an astringent or a loosener ; nor like opium, or 
bark, or mercury, or buckthorn, or any one drug which 
nature had bestowed upon the world — ^in short, it worked 
not at all in her ; and the cause of that was, that there 
was something working there before — Babbler that I am ! 
I have anticipated what it was a dozen times ; but there is 
fire still in the subject — ^allons. 



CHAPTER XXVI 



It is natural for a perfect stranger who is going from 
London to Edinburgh, to enquire before he sets out, how 
many miles to York ; which is about the half way — ^nor 
does any body wonder, if he goes on and asks about the 
Corporation, etc. - - 
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It was just as natural for Mrs. Wadman, whose first 
husband was all his time afflicted with a Sciatica, to wish to 
know how far from the hip to the groin ; and how far she 
was likely to suflTer more or less in her feelings, in the one 
case than in the other. 

She had accordingly read Drake's anatomy from one 
end to the other. She had peeped into Wharton upon the 
brain, and borrowed ^ Graaf upon the bones and muscles ; 
but could make nothing of it. 

She had reasoned likewise from her own powers — ^laid 
down theorems — drawn consequences, and come to no 
conclusion. 

To clear up all, she had twice asked Doctor Slop, * if 
poor Captain Shandy was ever likely to recover of his 
wound — ? ' 

— He is recovered, Doctor Slop would say — 

What! quite.? 

Quite: madam — 

But what do you mean by a recovery ? Mrs. Wadman 
would say. 

Doctor Slop was the worst man alive at definitions ; and 
so Mrs. Wadman could get no knowledge : in short, there 
was no way to extract it, but from my uncle Toby himself. 

There is an accent of humanity in an enquiry of this 
kind which lulls Suspicion to rest — and I am half persuaded 
the serpent got pretty near it, in his discourse with Eve ; 
for the propensity in the sex to be deceived could not be 
so great, that she should have boldness to hold chat with 
the devil, without it — But there is an accent of humanity — 
how shall I describe it.? — 'tis an accent which covers the 
part with a garment, and gives the enquirer a right to be 
as particular with it, as your body-surgeon. 
— Was it without remission ? — 
— Was it more tolerable in bed ? 
— Could he lie on both sides alike with it ? 
— Was he able to mount a horse ? 
— ^Was motion bad for it ? ' el caetera^ were so tenderly 

^ This must be a mistake in Mr. Shandy ; for Graaf wrote upon the 
pancreatic juice, and the parts of generation. 
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spoke to, and so directed towards my uncle Toby's heart, 
that every item of them sunk ten times deeper into it than 
the evils themselves — but when Mrs. Wadman went round 
about by Namur to get at my uncle Toby's groin ; and 
engaged him to attack the point of the advanced counter- 
scarp, and pek mile with the Dutch to take the counter- 
guard of St. Roch sword in hand — ^and then with tender 
notes playing upon his ear, led him all bleeding by the 
hand out of the trench, wiping her eye, as he was carried to 
his tent — Heaven ! Earth ! Sea ! — all was lifted up — the 
springs of nature rose above their levels — an angel of 
mercy sat besides him on the sofa — his heart glowed with 
fire — and had he been worth a thousand, he had lost every 
heart of them to Mrs. Wadman. 

— And whereabouts, dear Sir, quoth Mrs. Wadman, a 
little categorically, did you receive this sad blow } — In 
asking this question, Mrs. Wadman gave a slight glance 
towards the waistband of my uncle Toby's red plush 
breeches, expecting naturally, as the shortest reply to it, 
that my uncle Toby would lay his fore-finger upon the 
place — It fell out otherwise — for my uncle Toby having 
got his wound before the gate of St. Nicolas, in one of the 
traverses of the trench opposite to the salient angle of the 
demibastion of St. Roch ; he could at any time stick a pin 
upon the identical spot of ground where he was standing 
when the stone struck him : this struck instantly upon my 
uncle Toby's sensorium — ^and with it, struck his large map 
of the town and citadel of Namur and its environs, which 
he had purchased and pasted down upon a board, by the 
corporal's aid, during his long illness — ^it had lain with 
other military lumber in the garret ever since, and accord- 
ingly the corporal was detached into the garret to fetch it. 

My uncle Toby measured oflF" thirty toises, with Mrs. 
Wadman's scissors, from the returning angle before the 
gate of St. Nicolas ; and with such a virgin modesty laid 
her finger upon the place, that the goddess of Decency, if 
then in being — if not, 'twas her shade — ^shook her head, 
and with a finger wavering across her eyes — forbid her to 
explain the mistake. 
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Unhappy Mrs. Wadman ! 

— For nothing can make this chapter go ofF with spirit 
but an apostrophe to thee — but my heart tells me, that in 
such a crisis an apostrophe is but an insult in disguise, and 
ere I would ofFer one to a woman in distress — let the 
chapter go to the devil ; provided any damned critic in 
keeping will be but at the trouble to take it with him. 



CHAPTER XXVII 
My unde Toby*s Map is carried down into the kitchen. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

— And here is the Maes — ^and this is the Sambre ; said the 
corporal, pointing with his right hand extended a little 
towards the map and his left upon Mrs. Bridget's shoulder 
— ^but not the shoulder next him — and this, said he, is the 
town of Namur — ^and this the citadel — and there lay the 
French — ^and here lay his honour and myself — and in this 
cursed trench, Mrs. Bridget, quoth the corporal, taking 
her by the hand, did he receive the wound which crushed 
him so miserably here. — In pronouncing wWch, he slightly 
pressed the back of her hand towards the part he felt for — 
and let it fall. 

We thought, Mr. Trim, it had been more in the middle, 
— said Mrs. Bridget — 

That would have undone us for ever — said the corporal. 

— ^And left my poor mistress undone too, said Bridget. 

The corporal made no reply to the repartee, but by 
giving Mrs. Bridget a kiss. 

Come — come — said Bridget — holding the palm of her 
left hand parallel to the plane of the horizon, and sliding the 
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fingers of the other over it, in a way which could not have 
been done, had there been the least wart or protuberance — 
*Tis every syllable of it false, cried the corporal, before she 
had half finished the sentence — 

— I know it to be fact, said Bridget, from credible wit- 
nesses. 

Upon my honour, said the corporal, laying his hand 

upon his heart, and blushing, as he spoke, with honest 
resentment — 'tis a story, Mrs. Bridget, as false as hell — 
Not, said Bridget, interrupting him, that either I or my 
mistress care a halfpenny about it, whether 'tis so or no- 
only that when one is married, one would choose to have 
such a thing by one at least — 

It was somewhat unfortunate for Mrs. Bridget, that she 
had begun the attack with her manual exercise ; for the 

corporal instantly  

 ♦♦##♦♦♦♦♦ 

  ##### 

    



CHAPTER XXIX 

It was like the momentary contest in the moist eye-lids of 
an April morning, * Whether Bridget should laugh or 
cry.' 

She snatched up a rolling pin — 'twas ten to one, she had 
laughed — 

She laid it down — she cried ; and had one single tear of 
'em but tasted of bitterness, full sorrowful would the 
corporal's heart have been that he had used the argument ; 
but the corporal understood the sex, a quart major to a 
terce at least, better than my uncle Toby, and accordingly 
he assailed Mrs. Bridget after this manner. 

I know, Mrs. Bridget, said the corporal, giving her a 
most respectful kiss, that thou art good and modest by 
nature, and art withal so generous a girl in thyself, that, if 
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I know thee righdy, thou would'st not wound an insect, 
much less the honour of so gallant and worthy a soul 
as my master, wast thou sure to be made a countess of — 
but thou hast been set on, and deluded, dear Bridget, as is 
often a woman's case, * to please others more than them- 
selves — ' 

Bridget's eyes poured down at the sensations the corporal 
excited. 

— ^Tell me — ^tell me, then, my dear Bridget, continued 
the corporal, taking hold of her hand, which hung down 
dead by her side, — ^and giving a second kiss — whose sus- 
picion has misled thee ? 

Bridget sobbed a sob or two — then opened her eyes — 
the corporal wiped 'em with the bottom of her apron — 
she then opened her heart and told him all. 



CHAPTER XXX 

My uncle Toby and the corporal had gone on separately 
with their operations the greatest part of the campaign, 
and as effectually cut off from all communication of 
what either the one or the other had been doing, as 
if they had been separated from each other by the Maes or 
the Sambre. 

My uncle Toby, on his side, had presented himself 
every afternoon in his red and silver, and blue and gold 
alternately, and sustained an infinity of attacks in them, 
without knowing them to be attacks — and so had nothing 
to communicate — 

The corporal, on his side, in taking Bridget, by it 
had gained considerable advantages — ^and consequently had 
much to communicate — ^but what were the advantages — 
as well as what was the manner by which he had seized 
them, required so nice an historian, that the corporal durst 
not venture upon it ; and as sensible as he was of glory, 
would rather have been contented to have gone bareheaded 
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and without laurels for ever, than torture his master's 
modesty for a single moment — 

— ^Best of honest and gallant servants! — ^But I have 
apostrophized thee, Trim ! once before — and could I apo- 
theosize thee also (that is to say) with good company — I 
would do it without ceremony in the very next page. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Now my uncle Toby had one evening laid down his pipe 
upon the table, and was counting over to himself upon his 
finger ends (beginning at his thumb) all Mrs. Wadman*s 
perfections one by one ; and happening two or three times 
together, either by omitting some, or counting others twice 
over, to puzzle himself sadly before he could get beyond his 
middle finger — Prithee, Trim ! said he, taking up his pipe 
again, — ^bring me a pen and ink : Trim brought paper also. 

Take a full sheet — Trim ! said my uncle Toby, making 
a sign with his pipe at the same time to take a chair 
and sit down close by him at the table. The corporal 
obeyed — placed the paper directly before him — ^took a pen, 
and dipped it in the ink. 

— She has a thousand virtues. Trim! said my uncle 
Toby 

Am I to set them down, an' please your honour ? quoth 
the corporal. 

— But they must be taken in their ranks, replied my 
uncle Toby ; for of them all. Trim, that which wins me 
most, and which is a security for all the rest, is the 
compassionate turn and singular humanity of her character 
— I protest, added my uncle Toby, looking up, as he 
protested it, towards the top of the ceiling — ^That was 
I her brother, Trim, a thousand fold, she could not make 
more constant or more tender enquiries after my sufferings 
— ^though now no more. 

The corporal made no reply to my uncle Toby's 
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protestation, but by a short cough — he dipped the pen 
a second time into the inkhorn; and my uncle Toby, 
pointing with the end of his pipe as close to the top 
of the sheet at the left hand corner of it, as he could 

fet it — the corporal wrote down the word 
lUMANITY thus. 

Prithee, corporal, said my uncle Toby, as soon as Trim 

had done it how often does Mrs. Bridget enquire after 

the wound on the cap of thy knee, which thou received'st 
at the battle of Landen ? 

She never, an' please your honour, enquires after it at all. 

That, corporal, said my imcle Toby, with all the 
triumph the goodness of his nature would permit — ^That 
shews the difference in the character of the mistress 
and maid — ^had the fortune of war allotted the same 
mischance to me, Mrs. Wadman would have enquired into 
every circumstance relating to it a hundred times — She 
would have enquired, an' please your honour, ten times as 
often about your honour's groin — The pain. Trim, is 
equally excruciating, — and compassion has as much to do 
with the one as the other — 

— God bless your honour ! cried the corporal — ^what has 
a woman's compassion to do with a wound upon the cap of 
a man's knee ? had your honour's been shot into ten thou- 
sand splinters at the affair of Landen, Mrs. Wadman would 
have troubled her head as little about it as Bridget ; be- 
cause, added the corporal, lowering his voice, and speaking 
very distinctly, as he assigned his reason — 

*The knee is such a distance from the main body — 
whereas the groin, your honour knows, is upon the very 
curtain of the place.' 

My uncle Toby gave a long whistle — but in a note which 
could scarce be heard across the table. 

The corporal had advanced too far to retire — in three 
words he told the rest — 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe as gently upon the 
fender, as if it had been spun from the unravellings of a 
spider's web- 



Let us go to my brother Shandy's, said he. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

There will be just time, whilst my uncle Toby and Trim 
are walking to my father's, to inform you that Mrs. Wad- 
man had, some moons before this, made a confident of my 
mother ; and that Mrs. Bridget, who had the burden of 
her own, as well as her mistress's secret to carry, had got 
happily delivered of both to Susannah behind the garden- 
wail. 

As for my mother, she saw nothing at all in it, to make 
the least bustle about — ^but Susannah was sufficient by her- 
self for all the ends and purposes you could possibly have, 
in exporting a family secret ; for she instantly imparted it 
by signs to Jonathan — ^and Jonathan by tokens to the cook 
as she was basting a loin of mutton ; the cook sold it with 
some kitchen-fat to the postillion for a groat, who trucked 
it with the dairy maid for something of about the same 
value — ^and though whispered in the hay-loft. Fame caught 
the notes with her brazen trumpet, and sounded them upon 
the house-top — In a word, not an old woman in the village 
or five miles round, who did not understand the difficulties 
of my uncle Toby's siege, and what were the secret articles 
which had delayed the surrender. — 

My father, whose way was to force every event in nature 
into an hypothesis, by which means never man crucified 
Truth at the rate he did — had but just heard of the report 
as my uncle Toby set out ; and catching fire suddenly at 
the trespass done his brother by it, was demonstrating to 
Yorick, notwithstanding my mother was sitting by — not 
only, ' That the devil was in women, and that the whole of 
the affair was lust ' ; but that every evil and disorder in the 
world, of what kind or nature soever, from the first fall of 
Adam, down to my uncle Toby's (inclusive), was owing 
one way or other to the same unruly appetite. 

Yorick was just bringing my father's hypothesis to some 
temper, when my uncle Toby entering the room with marks 
of infinite benevolence and forgiveness in his looks, my 
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father's eloquence rekindled against the passion — and as he 
was not very nice in the choice of his words when he was 
wroth — ^as soon as my uncle Toby was seated by the fire, 
and had filled his pipe, my father broke out in this manner. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

— ^That provision should be made for continuing the race 
of so great, so exalted and godlike a Being as man — I am 
far from denying — but philosophy speaks freely of every 
thing ; and therefore I still think and do maintain it to be 
a pity, that it should be done by means of a passion which 
bends down the faculties, and turns all the wisdom, con- 
templations, and operations of the soul backwards — z 
passion, my dear, continued my father, addressing him- 
self to my mother, which couples and equals wise men 
with fools, and makes us come out of our caravans and 
hiding-places more like satyrs and four-footed beasts than 
men. 

I know it will be said, continued my father (availing 
himself of the Prolepsis), that in itself, and simply taken — 
like hunger, or thirst, or sleep — 'tis an affair neither good 
or bad — or shameful or otherwise. — ^Why then did the 
delicacy of Diogenes and Plato so recalcitrate against it ? 
and wherefore, when we go about to make and plant a 
man, do we put out the candle ? and for what reason is it, 
that all the parts thereof — the congredients — the prepara- 
tions — the instruments, and whatever serves thereto, are so 
held as to be conveyed to a cleanly mind by no language, 
translation, or periphrasis whatever ? 

— The act of killing and destroying a man, continued 
my father, raising his voice — ^and turning to my uncle 
Toby — you see, is glorious — ^and the weapons by which we 
do it are honourable — We march with them upon our 
shoulders — ^We strut with them by our sides — ^We gild 
them — We carve them — ^We in-lay them — We enrich 
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them — Nay, if it be but a scoundrel cannon, we cast an 
ornament upon the breach of it. — 

— My uncle Toby laid down his pipe to intercede for a 
better epithet — and Yorick was rising up to batter the 
whole hypothesis to pieces — 

— ^When Obadiah broke into the middle of the room with 
a complaint, which cried out for an immediate hearing. 

The case was this : 

My father, whether by ancient custom of the manor, or 
as impropriator of the great tithes, was obliged to keep a 
Bull for the service of the Parish, and Obadiah had led his 
cow upon a pop-visit to him one day or other the 
preceding summer — I say, one day or other — because as 
chance would have it, it was the day on which he was 
married to my father's housemaid — so one was a reckoning 
to the other. Therefore when Obadiah's wife was brought 
to bed — Obadiah thanked God — 

— Now, said Obadiah, I shall have a calf: so Obadiah 
went daily to visit his cow. 

She'll calve on Monday — on Tuesday — on Wednesday 
at the farthest — 

The cow did not calve — no — she'll not calve till next 
week — the cow put it off terribly — till at the end of the 
sixth week Obadiah's suspicions (like a good man's) fell 
upon the Bull. 

Now the parish being very large, my father's Bull, to 
speak the truth of him, was no way equal to the depart- 
ment ; he had, however, got himself, somehow or other, 
thrust into employment — and as he went through the 
business with a grave face, my father had a high opinion of 
him. 

— Most of the townsmen, an' please your worship, quoth 
Obadiah, believe that 'tis all the Bull's fault — 

— ^But may not a cow be barren? replied my father, 
turning to Dr. Slop. 

It never happens : said Dr. Slop, but the man's wife may 
have come before her time naturally enough — Prithee has 
the child hair upon his head ? — added Dr. Slop 

— It is as hairy as I am; said Obadiah. — Obadiah had 
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not been shaved for three weeks — ^Wheu --u u-- 

cried my father ; beginning the sentence with an 

exclamatory whistle — and so, brother Toby, this poor Bull 
of mine, who is as good a Bull as ever p — ssed, and might 
have done for Europa herself in purer times — had he but 
two legs less, might have been driven into Doctors Com- 
mons and lost his character — which to a Town Bull, 

brother Toby, is the very same thing as his life 

L — d ! said my mother, what is all this story about ? — 
A Cock and a Bull, said Yorick — ^And one of the best 
of its kind, I ever heard. 



A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 

FRANCE AND ITALY 



By MR. YORICK 



II. 



A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 
FRANCE AND ITALY 



— ^They order, said I, this matter better in France — 

— You have been in France ? said my gentleman, turn- 
ing quick upon me with the most civil triumph in the 
world. — Strange! quoth I, debating the matter with my- 
self, That one and twenty miles sailing, for *tis absolutely 
no further from Dover to Calais, should give a man these 
rights — m look into them : so giving up the argument — 
I went straight to my lodgings, put up half a dozen shirts 
and a black pair of silk breeches — *the coat I have on,' 
said I, looking at the sleeve, ' will do ' — took a place in 
the Dover stage ; and the packet sailing at nine the next 
morning — by three I had got sat down to my dinner upon 
a fricaseed chicken, so incontestably in France, that had I 
died that night of an indigestion, the whole world could 
not have suspended the effects of the Droits d*aubain^ — 
my shirts, and black pair of silk breeches — portmanteau 
and all must have gone to the King of France — even the 
little picture which I have so long worn, and so often have 
told thee, Eliza, I would carry with me into my grave, 
would have been torn from my neck. — Ungenerous ! — to 
seize upon the wreck of an unwary passenger, whom your 
subjects had beckoned to their coast — by heaven ! Sire, it 

^ All the effects of strangers (Swiss and Scotch excepted) dying in 
France, are seized by virtue of this law, though the heir be upon the 
spot — the profit of these contingencies being fiirmed, there is no redress. 

227 
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is not well done; and much does it grieve me, *tis the 
monarch of a people so civilized and courteous, and so 
renowned for sentiment and fine feelings, that I have to 
reason with — 

But I have scarce set foot in your dominions 



CALAIS 

When I had finished my dinner, and drank the King of 
France's health, to satisfy my mind that I bore him no 
spleen, but, on the contrary, high honour for the humanity 
of his temper — I rose up an inch taller for the accommoda- 
tion. 

— No — ^said I — the Bourbon is by no means a cruel 
race : they may be misled like other people ; but there is 
a mildness in their blood. As I acknowledged this, I felt 
a suffusion of a finer kind upon my cheek — more warm 
and friendly to man, than what Burgundy (at least of two 
livres a bottle, which was such as I had been drinking) 
could have produced. 

— ^Just God! said I, kicking my portmanteau aside, 
what is there in this world's goods which should sharpen 
our spirits, and make so many kind-hearted brethren of us 
fall out so cruelly as we do by the way ? 

When man is at peace with man, how much lighter 
than a feather is the heaviest of metals in his hand ! he 
pulls out his purse, and holding it airily and uncompressed, 
looks round him, as if he sought for an object to share it 
with. — In doing this, I felt every vessel in my frame dilate 
— the arteries beat all cheerily together, and every power 
which sustained life, performed it with so little friction, 
that 'twould have confounded the most physical precieuse 
in France : with all her materialism, she could scarce have 
called me a machine — 

I'm confident, said I to myself, I should have overset 
her creed. 
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The accession of that idea carried nature, at that time, 
as high as she could go — I was at p>eace with the world 
before, and this finished the treaty with myself — 

Now, was I a King of France, cried I — ^what a moment 
for an orphan to have begged his father's portmanteau 
of me ! 



THE MONK 

Calais 

I HAD scarce uttered the words, when a poor monk of the 
order of St. Francis came into the room to beg something 
for his convent. No man cares to have his virtues the 
sport of contingencies — or one man may be generous, as 
another man is puissant — sed non quo ad hanc — or be it as 
it may — for there is no regular reasoning upon the ebbs 
and flows of our humours ; they may depend upon the 
same causes, for aught I know, which influence the tides 
themselves — *twould oft be no discredit to us, to suppose 
it was so : I'm sure at least for myself, that in many a 
case I should be more highly satisfied, to have it said by 
the world, * I had had an affair with the moon, in which 
there was neither sin nor shame,' than have it pass 
altogether as my own act and deed, wherein there was so 
much of both. 

— But be this as it may. The moment I cast my eyes 
upon him, I was predetermined not to give him a single 
sou; and accordingly I put my purse into my pocket — 
buttoned it up — set myself a little more upon my centre, 
and advanced up gravely to him : there was something, I 
fear, forbidding in my look : I have his figure this 
moment before my eyes, and think there was that in it 
which deserved better. 

The monk, as I judged from the break in his tonsure, a 
few scattered white hairs upon his temples being aU that 
remained of it, might be about seventy — but from his 
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eyes, and that sort of fire which was in them, which 
seemed more tempered by courtesy than years, could be 
no more than sixty — ^Truih might lie between — He 
was certainly sixty-five ; and the general air of his 
countenance, notwithstanding something seemed to have 
been planting wrinkles in it before their time, agreed to 
the account. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often painted 
— ^mild, pale — penetrating, free from all common-place 
ideas of fat contented ignorance looking downwards upon 
the earth — it looked forwards ; but looked, as if it looked 
at something beyond this world. How one of his order 
came by it, heaven above, who let it fall upon a monk's 
shoulders, best knows ; but it would have suited a Bramin, 
and had I met it upon the plains of Indostan, I had 
reverenced it. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes ; 
one might put it into the hands of any one to design, for 
'twas neither elegant or otherwise, but as character and 
expression made it so : it was a thin, spare form, some- 
thing above the common size, if it lost not the distinction 
by a bend forward in the figure — ^but it was the attitude of 
Entreaty ; and as it now stands presented to my imagina- 
tion, it gained more than it lost by it. 

When he had entered the room three paces, he stood 
still ; and laying his left hand upon his breast (a slender 
white staff with which he journeyed being in his right) — 
when I had got close up to him, he introduced himself 
with the little story of the wants of his convent, and 
the poverty of his order — and did it with so simple a 
grace — and such an air of deprecation was there in the 
whole cast of his look and figure — I was bewitched not to 
have been struck with it — 

— A better reason was, I had predetermined not to give 
him a single sou. 
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THE MONK 

Calais 

— 'Tis very true, said I, replying to a cast upwards with 
his eyes, with which he had concluded his address — *tis 
very true — and heaven be their resource who have no other 
but the charity of the world, the stock of which, I fear, is 
no way sufficient for the many great claims which are 
hourly made upon it. 

As I pronounced the words great claims^ he gave a 
slight glance with his eye downwards upon the sleeve 
of his tunic — I felt the full force of the appeal — I acknow- 
ledge it, said I — a coarse habit, and that but once in three 
years, with meagre diet — ^are no great matters; and the 
true point of pity is, as they can oe earned in the world 
with so little industry, that your order should wish to 
procure them by pressing upon a fund which is the 
prof)erty of the lame, the blind, the aged, and the infirm 
— the captive who lies down counting over and over again 
the days of his afflictions, languishes ^so for his share of it ; 
and had you been of the order of Mercy, instead of the 
order of St. Francis, poor as I am, continued I, pointing at 
my portmanteau, full cheerfully should it have been opened 
to you, for the ransom of the unfortunate — The monk 
made a bow — but of aU others, resumed I, the unfortunate 
of our own country, surely, have the first rights ; and I 
have left thousands in distress upon our own shore — The 
monk gave a cordial wave with his head — as much as 
to say. No doubt, there is misery enough in every corner 
of the world, as well as within our convent — But we dis- 
tinguish, said I, laying my hand upon the sleeve of his 
tunic, in return for his appeal — ^we distinguish, my good 
father! betwixt those who wish only to eat the bread 
of their own labour — ^and those who eat the bread of 
other people's, and have no other plan in life, but to 
get through it in sloth and ignorance, for the love of God, 
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The poor Franciscan made no reply: a hectic of a 
moment passed across his cheek, but could not tarry — 
Nature seemed to have done with her resentments in him; 
he shewed none — but letting his staff fall within his arm, 
he pressed both his hands with resignation upon his breast, 
and retired. 



THE MONK 

Calais 

My heart smote me the moment he shut the door — ^Psha ! 
said I, with an air of carelessness, three several times — ^but 
it would not do : every ungracious syllable I had uttered, 
crowded back into my imagination : I reflected, I had no 
right over the poor Franciscan, but to deny him ; and that 
the punishment of that was enough to the disappointed, 
without the addition of unkind language — I considered his 
grey hairs — ^his courteous figure seemed to re-enter and 
gently ask me what injury he had done me ? — and why I 
could use him thus ? — I would have given twenty livres for 
an advocate — I have behaved very ill, said I within myself ; 
but I have only just set out upon my travels ; and shall 
learn better manners as I get along. 



THE DESOBLIGEANT 

Calais 

When a man is discontented with himself, it has one 
advantage however, that it puts him into an excellent frame 
of mind for making a bargain. Now there being no 
travelling through France and Italy without a chaise — ^and 
nature generally prompting us to the thing we are fittest 
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for, I walked out into the court-yard to buy or hire some- 
thing of that kind to my purpose : an old Desobligeant'^ in 
the furthest corner of the court hit my fancy at first sight, 
so I instantly got into it, and finding it in tolerable harmony 
with my feelings, I ordered the waiter to call Monsieur 
Dessein, the master of the hotel — but Monsieur Dessein 
being gone to vespers, and not caring to face the Franciscan, 
whom I saw on the opposite side of the court, in conference 
with a lady just arrived at the inn — I drew the taffeta 
curtain betwixt us, and being determined to write my 
journey, I took out my f)en and ink, and wrote the preface 
to it in the DesobligeanL 



PREFACE 



In the Desobligeant 



It must have been observed by many a peripatetic phil- 
osopher. That nature has set up by her own unquestionable 
authority certain boundaries and fences to circumscribe the 
discontent of man : she has effected her purpose in the 
quietest and easiest manner, by laying him under almost 
insuperable obligations to work out his case, and to sustain 
his suffering at home. It is there only that she has pro- 
vided him with the most suitable objects to partake of his 
happiness, and bear a part of that burthen, which, in all 
countries and ages, has ever been too heavy for one pair of 
shoulders. *Tis true, we are endued with an imperfect 
power of spreading our happiness sometimes beyond 
her limits, but 'tis so ordered, that, from the want ot 
languages, connections, and dependencies, and from the 
difference in educations, customs, and habits, we lie 
under so many impediments in communicating our sen- 
sations out of our own sphere, as often amount to a 
total impossibility. 

^ A Chaise, so called in France, from its holding but one person. 
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It will always follow from hence, that the balance of 
sentimental commerce is always against the expatriated 
adventurer : he must buy what he has little occasion for, at 
their own price — ^his conversation will seldom be taken 
in exchange for theirs without a large discount — and this, 
by the by, eternally driving him into the hands of more 
equitable brokers, for such conversation as he can find, 
it requires no great spirit of divination to guess at his 
party — 

This brings me to my point; and naturally leads me 
(if the see-saw of this DesobHgeant will but let me get 
on) into the efficient as well as final causes of travelling — 

Your idle f)eople that leave their native country, and 
go abroad for some reason or reasons which may be 
derived from one of these general causes — 

Infirmity of body. 

Imbecility of the mind, or 

Inevitable necessity. 
The two first include all those who travel by land or 
by water, labouring with pride, curiosity, vanity, or spleen, 
subdivided and combined in infinitum. 

The third class includes the whole army of peregrine 
martyrs ; more especially those travellers who set out upon 
their travels with the benefit of the clergy, either as 
delinquents travelling under the direction of governors 
recommended by the magistrate — or young gentlemen 
transported by the cruelty of parents and guardians, and 
travelling under the direction of governors recommended 
by Oxford, Aberdeen, and Glasgow. 

There is a fourth class, but their number is so small, 
that they would not deserve a distinction, was it not 
necessary in a work of this nature to observe the greatest 
precision and nicety, to avoid a confusion of character. 
And these men I speak of, are such as cross the seas 
and sojourn in a land of strangers, with a view of saving 
money for various reasons and upon various pretences: 
but as they might also save themselves and others a great 
deal of unnecessary trouble by saving their money at 
home — ^and as their reasons for travelling are the least 
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complex of any other species of emigrants, I shall dis- 
tinguish these gentlemen by the name of 

Simple Travellers. 
Thus the whole circle of travellers may be reduced to 
the following Heads : 

Idle Travellers, 

Inquisitive Travellers, 

Lying Travellers, 

Proud Travellers, 

Vain Travellers, 

Splenetic Travellers, 
Then follow The Travellers of Necessity, 

The delinquent and felonious Traveller, 

The unfortunate and innocent Traveller, 

The simple Traveller, 
And last of all (if you please) 

The Sentimental Traveller 
(meaning thereby myself), who have travelled, and of 
which I am now sitting down to give an account — as much 
out of Necessity, and the besoin de VoyageVy as any one 
in the class. 

I am well aware, at the same time, as both my travels 
and observations will be altogether of a different cast from 
any of my fore-runners ; that I might have insisted upon 
a whole niche entirely to myself — but I should break in 
upon the confines of the Vain Traveller, in wishing to 
draw attention towards me, till I have some better grounds 
for it, than the mere Novelty of my Vehicle. It is 
sufficient for my reader, if he has been a Traveller himself, 
that with study and reflection hereupon he may be able 
to determine his own place and rank in the catalogue — 
it will be one step towards knowing himself, as it is 
great odds but he retains some tincture and resemblance 
of what he imbibed or carried out, to the present hour. 

The man who first transplanted the grape of Burgundy 
to the Gipe of Good Hope (observe he was a Dutchman) 
never dreamt of drinking the same wine at the Cape, that 
the same grape produced upon the French mountains — 
he was too phlegmatic for that — but undoubtedly he 
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expected to drink some sort of vinous liquor ; but whether 
good, bad, or indifferent — ^he knew enough of this world 
to know, that it did not depend upon his choice, but that 
what is generally called chance was to decide his success : 
however, he hoped for the best : and in these hopes, by 
an intemperate confidence in the fortitude of his head, and 
the depth of his discretion. Mynheer might possibly 
overset both in his new vineyard ; and by discovering 
his nakedness, become a laughing-stock to his people. 

Even so it fares with the poor Traveller, sailing and 
posting through the politer kingdoms of the globe, in 
pursuit of knowledge and improvements. 

Knowledge and improvements are to be got by sailing 
and posting for that purpose ; but whether useful know- 
ledge and real improvements, is all a lottery — and even 
where the adventurer is successful, the acquired stock 
must be used with caution and sobriety, to turn to any 
profit — ^but as the chances run prodigiously the other way, 
both as to the acquisition and application, I am of opinion, 
That a man would act as wisely, if he could prevail upon 
himself to live contented without foreign knowledge or 
foreign improvements, especially if he lives in a country 
that has no absolute want of either — ^and indeed, much 
grief of heart has it oft and many a time cost me, when 
I have observed how many a foul step the inquisi- 
tive Traveller has measured to see sights and look into 
discoveries ; aU which, as Sancho Pan^^a said to Don 
Quixote, they might have seen dry-shod at home. It is 
an age so full of light, that there is scarce a country or 
corner of Europe whose beams are not crossed and 
interchanged with others — ^Knowledge in most of its 
branches, and in most affairs, is like music in an Italian 
street, whereof those may partake, who pay nothing — But 
there is no nation under heaven — ^and God is my record 
(before whose tribunal I must one day come and give an 
account of this work) — that I do not speak it vauntingly 
— But there is no nation under heaven abounding with 
more variety of learning — where the sciences may be more 
fitly wooed, or more surely won, than here — where art is 
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encouraged, and will soon rise high — where Nature (take 
her altogether) has so little to answer for — and, to close 
all, where there is more wit and variety of character to 
feed the mind with — Where then, my dear countrymen, 
are you going — 

— ^We are only looking at this chaise, said they — Your 
most obedient servant, said I, skipping out of it, and pull* 
ing off my hat — We were wondering, said one of them, 
who, I found, was an Inquisitive Traveller, — what could 
occasion its motion. — 'Twas the agitation, said I coolly, of 
writing a preface. — I never heard, said the other, who was 
a Simple Traveller, of a preface wrote in a Desobligeant. — It 
would have been better, said I, in a Vis a Vis. 

As an Englishman does not travel to see Englishmen, I 
retired to my room. 



CALAIS 

I PERCEIVED that something darkened the passage more 
than myself, as I stepped ^ong it to my room ; it was 
effectually Mons. Dessein, the master of the hotel, who 
had just returned from vespers, and, with his hat under 
his arm, was most complaisantly following me, to put me 
in mind of my wants. I had wrote myself pretty well out 
of conceit with the Desobligeant \ and Mons. Dessein 
speaking of it, with a shrug, as if it would no way suit 
me, it immediately struck my fancy that it belonged to 
some Innocent Traveller, who, on his return home, had 
left it to Mons. Dessein *s honour to make the most of. 
Four months had elapsed since it had finished its career of 
Europe in the corner of Mons. Dessein*s coach-yard ; and 
having sallied out from thence but a vampt-up business at 
the first, though it had been twice taken to pieces on 
Mount Cenis, it had not profited much by its adventures 
— but by none so little as the standing so many months 
unpitied in the corner of Mons. Dessein's coach-yard. 
Much indeed was not to be said for it — but something 
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might — znd when a few words will rescue misery out of 
her distress, I hate the man who can be a churl of them. 

— Now was I the master of this hotel, said I, laying the 
point of my fore-finger on Mons. Dessein*s breast, I would 
inevitably make a point of getting rid of this unfortunate 
Desobligeant — it stands swinging reproaches at you every 
time you pass by it. — 

Mon Dieu! said Mons. Dessein — I have no interest — 
Except the interest, said I, which men of a certain turn of 
mind take, Mons. Dessein, in their own sensations — Fm 
persuaded, to a man who feels for others as well as for 
himself, every rainy night, disguise it as you will, must cast 
a damp upon your spirits — You suffer, Mons. Dessein, as 
much as the machine — 

I have always observed, when there is as much som- 
as sweet in a compliment, that an Englishman is eternally 
at a loss within himself, whether to take it or let it alone : 
a Frenchman never is : Mons. Dessein made me a bow. 

Cest bien vrai^ said he — ^But in this case I should only 
exchange one disquietude for another, and with loss : figure 
to yourself, my dear Sir, that in giving you a chaise which 
would fall to pieces before you had got half way to Paris — 
figure to yourself how much I should suffer, in giving an 
ill impression of myself to a man of honour, and lying at 
the mercy, as I must do, (Tun homme (T esprit. 

The dose was made up exactly after my own prescrip- 
tion ; so I could not help taking it — and returning Mons. 
Dessein his bow, without more casuistry we walked together 
towards his Remise, to take a view of his magazme of 
chaises. 



IN THE STREET 

Calais 

It must needs be a hostile kind of a world, when the buyer 
(if it be but of a sorry post-chaise) cannot go forth with 
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the seller thereof into the street, to terminate the difference 
betwixt them, but he instantly falls into the same frame of 
mind, and views his conventionist with the same sort of 
eye, as if he was going along with him to Hyde-park- 
corner to fight a duel. For my own part, being but a poor 
swordsman, and no way a match for Monsieur Dessein, I 
felt the rotation of all the movements within me, to which 
the situation is incident — I looked at Monsieur Dessein 
through and through — eyed him as he walked along in 
profile — then, en face — ^thought he looked like a Jew — then 
a Turk — disliked his wig — cursed him by my gods — 
wished him at the devil — 

— And is all this to be lighted up in the heart for a 
beggarly account of three or four louis d'ors, which is the 
most I can be over-reached in? — Base passion! said I, 
turning myself about, as a man naturally does upon a 
sudden reverse of sentiment — base ungentle passion ! thy 
hand is against every man, and every man's hand against 
thee — Heaven forbid! said she, raising her hand up to 
her forehead, for I had turned full in front upon the lady 
whom I had seen in conference with the monk — ^she had 
followed us unf)erceived — Heaven forbid, indeed! said I, 
offering her my own — she had a black pair of silk gloves, 
open only at the thumb and two fore-fingers, so accepted 
it without reserve — and I led her up to the door of the 
Remise. 

Monsieur Dessein had diabled the key above fifty times, 
before he found out he had come with a wrong one in 
his hand: we were as impatient as himself to have it 
opened ; and so attentive to the obstacle, that I continued 
holding her hand almost without knowing it : so that 
Monsieur Dessein left us together, with her hand in mine, 
and with our faces turned towards the door of the Remise, 
and said he would be back in five minutes. 

Now a colloquy of five minutes, in such a situation, is 
worth one of as many ages, with your faces turned 
towards the street : in the latter case, *tis drawn from 
the objects and occurrences without — when your eyes 
are fixed upon a dead blank — you draw purely from 
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yourselves. A silence of a single moment upon Mons. 
Dessein's leaving us, had been fatal to the situation — she 
had infallibly turned about — so I began the conversation 
instantly — 

— But what were the temptations (as I write not to 
apologize for the weaknesses of my heart in this tour, — 
but to give an account of them) — shall be described with 
the same simplicity, with which I felt them. 



THE REMISE DOOR 

Calais 

When I told the reader that I did not care to get out of 
the Desobligeanty because I saw the monk in close con- 
ference with a lady just arrived at the inn — I told him the 
whole truth ; for I was full as much restr^ned by the 
appearance and figure of the lady he was talking to. 
Suspicion crossed my brain, and said, he was telling her 
what had passed ; something jarred upon it within me — I 
wished him at his convent. 

When the heart flies out before the understanding, it 
saves the judgment a world of pains — I was certain she 
was of a better order of beings — however, I thought no 
more of her, but went on and wrote my preface. 

The impression returned upon my encounter with her 
in the street ; a guarded frankness with which she gave 
me her hand, shewed, I thought, her good education and 
her good sense ; and as I led her on, I felt a pleasurable 
ductility about her, which spread a calmness over all my 
spirits — 

— Good God ! how a man might lead such a creature as 
this round the world with him ! 

I had not yet seen her face — *twas not material ; for the 
drawing was instantly set about, and long before we had 
got to the door of the Remise, Fancy had finished the 
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whole head, and pleased herself as much with its fitting her 
goddess, as if she had dived into the Tiber for it — but thou 
art a seduced, and a seducing slut ; and albeit thou cheatest 
us seven times a day with thy pictures and images, yet 
with so many charms dost thou do it, and thou deckest out 
thy pictures in the shapes of so many angels of light, 'tis a 
shame to break with thee. 

When we had got to the door of the Remise, she with- 
drew her hand from across her forehead, and let me see the 
original — it was a face of about six and twenty — of a clear 
transparent brown, simply set off without rouge or powder 
— it was not critically handsome, but there was that in it, 
which, in the frame of mind I was in, attached me much 
more to it — it was interesting; I fancied it wore the 
characters of a widowed look, and in that state of its de- 
clension, which had passed the two first paroxysms of 
sorrow, and was quietly beginning to reconcile itself to its 
loss — but a thousand other distresses might have traced the 
same lines ; I wished to know what they had been — and 
was ready to enquire (had the same ion ton of conversation 
permitted, as in the days of Esdras) — * What aileth thee ? 
and why art thou disquieted ? and why is thy understand- 
ing troubled ? ' — In a word, I felt benevolence for her ; 
and resolved some way or other to throw in my mite of 
courtesy — if not of service. 

Such were my temptations — and in this disposition to 

five way to them, was I left alone with the lady with her 
and in mine, and with our faces both turned closer to 
the door of the Remise than what was absolutely necessary. 



THE REMISE DOOR 

Calais 

This certainly, fair lady! said I, raising her hand up a little 
lightly as I began, must be one of Fortune's whimsical 

II. Q 
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doings : to take two utter strangers by their hands — of 
different sexes, and perhaps from different corners of the 
globe, and in one moment place them together in such a 
cordial situation as Friendship herself could scarce have 
achieved for them, had she projected it for a month — 

— And your reflection upon it, shews how much. Mon- 
sieur, she has embarrassed you by the adventure — 

When the situation is what we would wish, nothing is so 
ill-timed as to hint at the circumstances which make it so : 
you thank Fortune, continued she — you had reason — the 
heart knew it, and was satisfied ; and who but an English 
philosopher would have sent notices of it to the brain to 
reverse the judgment ? 

In saying this she disengaged her hand with a look which 
I thought a sufficient commentary upon the text. 

It is a miserable picture which I am going to give of the 
weakness of my heart, by owning that it suffered a pain, 
which worthier occasions could not have inflicted — I was 
mortified with the loss of her hand, and the manner in 
which I had lost it carried neither oil nor wine to the 
wound : I never felt the pain of a sheepish inferiority so 
miserably in my life. 

The triumphs of a true feminine heart are short upon 
these discomfitures. In a very few seconds she laid her 
hand upon the cuff of my coat, in order to finish her reply ; 
so some way or other, God knows how, I regained my 
situation. 

— She had nothing to add. 

I forthwith began to model a different conversation for 
the lady, thinking from the spirit as well as moral of this, 
that I had been mistaken in her character ; but upon turn- 
ing her face towards me, the spirit which had animated the 
reply was fled — the muscles relaxed, and I beheld the same 
unprotected look of distress which first won me to her 
interest — melancholy ! to see such sprightliness the prey of 
sorrow — I pitied her from my soul ; and though it may 
seem ridiculous enough to a torpid heart — I could have 
taken her into my arms, and cherished her, though it was 
in the open street, without blushing. 
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The pulsations of the arteries along my fingers pressing 
across her's, told her what was passing within me : she 
looked down — a silence of some moments followed. 

I fear, in this interval, I must have made some slight 
efforts towards a closer compression of her hand, from a 
subtle sensation I felt in the palm of my own — not as if she 
was going to withdraw her's — ^but as if she thought about 
it — and I had infallibly lost it a second time, had not 
instinct more than reason directed me to the last resource 
in these dangers — ^to hold it loosely and in a manner as if I 
was every moment going to release it, of myself; so she 
let it continue till Monsieur Dessein returned with the 
key; and in the mean time I set myself to consider how I 
should undo the ill impressions which the poor monk's 
story, in case he had told it her, must have planted in her 
breast against me. 



THE SNUFF-BOX 

Calais 

The good old monk was within six paces of us, as the idea 
of him crossed my mind ; and was advancing towards us a 
little out of the line, as if uncertain whether he should 
break in upon us or no — He stopped, however, as soon as 
he came up to us, with a world of frankness : and having 
a horn snuflF-box in his hand, he presented it open to me — 
You shall taste mine — said I, pulling out my box (which 
was a small tortoise one) and putting it into his hand — 'Tis 
most excellent, said the monk ; Then do me the favour, I 
replied, to accept of the box and all, and when you take 
a pinch out of it, sometimes recollect it was the peace- 
oflFering of a man who once used you unkindly, but not 
from his heart. 

The poor monk blushed as red as scarlet. Mon Dieu ! 
said he, pressing his hands together — you never used me 
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unkindly. — I should think, said the lady, he is not likely. 
I blushed in my turn ; but from what movements I leave 
to the few who feel to analyse — ^Excuse me, Madame, 
replied I — I treated him most unkindly, and from no pro- 
vocations. 'Tis impossible, said the lady — My God ! cried 
the monk, with a warmth of asseveration which seemed 
not to belong to him — the fault was in me, and in the indis- 
cretion of my zeal — ^The lady opposed it, and I joined 
with her in maintaining it was impossible, that a spirit so 
regulated as his, could give offence to any. 

I knew not that contention could be rendered so sweet 
and pleasurable a thing to the nerves as I then felt it. — 
We remained silent without any sensation of that foolish 
pain which takes place, when in such a circle you look 
for ten minutes in one another's faces without saying a 
word. Whilst this lasted, the monk rubbed his horn box 
upon the sleeve of his tunic ; and as soon as it had 
acquired a little air of brightness by the friction — he made 
a low bow, and said, 'twas too late to say whether it was 
the weakness or goodness of our tempers which had 
involved us in this contest — But be it as it would — he 
begged we might exchange boxes — In saying this, he 
presented his to me with one hand, as he took mine from 
me in the other ; and having kissed it — ^with a stream of 
good-nature in his eyes he put it into his bosom — and 
took his leave. 

I guard this box, as I would the instrumental parts of 
my religion, to help my mind on to something better : in 
truth, I seldom go abroad without it : and oft and many 
a time have I called up by it the courteous spirit of its 
owner to regulate my own, in the jostlings of the world ; 
they had found full employment for his, as I learnt from 
his story, till about the forty-fifth year of his age, when 
upon some military services ill requited, and meeting at 
the same time with a disappointment in the tenderest of 
passions, he abandoned the sword and the sex together, and 
took sanctuary, not so much in his convent as in himself. 

I feel a damp upon my spirits, as I am going to add, 
that in my last return through Calais, upon inquiring after 
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Father Lorenzo, I heard he had been dead near three 
months, and was buried, not in his convent, but, according 
to his desire, in a little cemetery belonging to it, about two 
leagues off : I had a strong desire to see where they had 
laid him — ^when upon pulling out his little horn box, as I 
sat by his grave, and plucking up a nettle or two at the 
head of it, which had no business to grow there, they all 
struck together so forcibly upon my affections, that I burst 
into a flood of tears — but I am as weak as a woman ; and 
I beg the world not to smile, but pity me. 



THE REMISE DOOR 

Calais 

I HAD never quitted the lady's hand all this time ; and had 
held it so long, that it would have been indecent to have 
let it go, without first pressing it to my lips : the blood 
and spirits, which had suffered a revulsion from her, 
crowded back to her, as I did it. 

Now the two travellers, who had spoke to me in the 
coach-yard, happened at that crisis to be passing by, and 
observing our communications, naturally took it into their 
heads that we must be man and wife, at least ; so stopping 
as soon as they came up to the door of the Remise, the 
one of them, who was the inquisitive traveller, asked us, if 
we set out for Paris the next morning ? — I could answer 
for myself, I said; and the lady added, she was for 
Amiens — ^We dined there yesterday, said the simple 
traveller — You go directly through the town, added the 
other, in your road to Paris. I was going to return a 
thousand thanks for the intelligence, that Amiens was in 
the road to Paris ; but upon pulling out my poor monk's 
little horn box to take a pinch or snufF, I made them a 
quiet bow, and wished them a good passage to Dover — ' 
they left us alone — 
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— Now where would be the harm, said I to myself, If I 
was to beg of this distressed lady to accept of half of my 
chaise ? — ^and what mighty mischief could ensue ? 

Every dirty passion, and bad propensity in my nature, 
took the alarm, as I stated the proposition — It will oblige 
you to have a third horse, said Avarice, which will put 
twenty livres out of your pocket — You know not what 
she is, said Caution — or what scrapes the affair may draw 
you into, whispered Cowardice — 

Depend upon it, Yorick ! said Discretion, 'twill be said 
you went off with a mistress, and came by assignation to 
Calais for that purpose. 

— ^You can never after, cried Hypocrisy aloud, shew 
your face in the world — or rise, quoth Meanness, in the 
church — or be any thing in it, said Pride, but a lousy 
prebendary. 

But 'tis a civil thing, said I — ^and as I generally act 
from the first impulse, and therefore seldom listen to 
these cabals, which serve no purpose that I know of, but 
to encompass the heart with adamant — I turned instantly 
about to the lady — 

— But she had glided off unperceived, as the cause was 
pleading, and had made ten or a dozen paces down the 
street, by the time I had made the determination ; so I set 
off after her with a long stride, to make her the proposal 
with the best address I was master of ; but observing she 
walked with her cheek half resting upon the palm of her 
hand — ^with the slow, short-measured step of thoughtful- 
ness, and with her eyes, as she went step by step, fixed 
upon the ground, it struck me, she was trying the same 
cause herself. God help her ! said I, she has some 
mother-in4aw, or tartufish aunt, or nonsensical old 
woman, to consult upon the occasion, as well as myself : 
so not caring to interrupt the process, and deeming it 
more gallant to take her at discretion than by surprise, I 
faced about, and took a short turn or two before the door 
of the Remise, whilst she walked musing on one side. 
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IN THE STREET 

Calais 

Having, on first sight of the lady, settled the affair in my 
fancy, * that she was of the better order of beings ' — ^and 
then laid it down as a second axiom, as indisputable as the 
first, that she was a widow, and wore a character of distress 
— I went no further ; I got ground enough for the situ- 
ation which pleased me — and had she remained close 
beside my elbow till midnight, I should have held true to 
my system, and considered her only under that general 
idea. 

She had scarce got twenty paces distant from me, ere 
something within me called out for a more particular 
inquiry — it brought on the idea of a further separation — 
I might possibly never see her more — the heart is for 
saving what it can ; and I wanted the traces through 
which my wishes might find their way to her, in case I 
should never rejoin her myself: in a word, I wished to 
know her name — her family's — her condition ; and as I 
knew the place to which she was going, I wanted to know 
from whence she came : but there was no coming at all 
this intelligence : a hundred little delicacies stood in the 
way. I formed a score different plans — There was no 
such thing as a man's asking her directly — the thing was 
impossible. 

A little French debonaire captain, who came dancing 
down the street, shewed me, it was the easiest thing in 
the world; for popping in betwixt us, just as the lady 
was returning back to the door of the Remise, he intro- 
duced himself to my acquaintance, and before he had well 
got announced, begged I would do him the honour to 
present him to the lady — I had not been presented myself 
— so turning about to her, he did it just as well by asking 
her, if she had come from Paris ^ No, she was going that 
route, she said. — Vous rCetes pas de Londres ? — She was not. 
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she replied, — ^Then Madame must have come through 
Flanders — Apparemment vous etes Flammande? said the 
French captain — The lady answered, she was — Peuf-€tre 
de Lisle ? added he — She said, she was not of Lisle. — Nor 
Arras ? — nor Cambray ? — nor Ghent ? — nor Brussels ? She 
answered, she was of Brussels. 

He had had the honour, he said, to be at the bombard- 
ment of it last war — that it was finely situated, pour cela — 
and full of noblesse when the Imperialists were driven out 
by the French (the lady made a slight curtsy) — so giving 
her an account of the affair, and of the share he had had in 
it — ^he begged the honour to know her name — so made 
his bow. 

Et Madame a son Mart ? said he, looking back when he 
had made two steps — and without staying for an answer — 
danced down the street. 

Had I served seven years' apprenticeship to good- 
breeding, I could not have done as much. 



THE REMISE 



Calais 



As the little French captain left us, Mons. Dessein came 
up with the key of the Remise in his hand, and forthwith 
let us into his magazine of chaises. 

The first object which caught my eye, as Mons. Dessein 
opened the door of the Remise, was another old tattered 
Desobligeant : and notwithstanding it was the exact picture 
of that which had hit my fancy so much in the coach-yard 
but an hour before — the very sight of it stirred up a dis- 
agreeable sensation within me now ; and I thought 'twas a 
churlish beast into whose heart the idea could first enter, to 
construct such a machine ; nor had I much more charity 
for the man who could think of using it. 

I observed the lady was as little taken with it as myself : 
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so Mons. Dessein led us on to a couple of chaises which 
stood abreast, telling us, as he recommended them, that 
they had been purchased by my Lord A. and B. to go the 
grand tour, but had gone no further than Paris, so were in 
all respects as good as new — They were too good — so I 
passed on to a third, which stood behind, and forthwith 
began to chaflFer for the price. But 'twill scarce hold 
two, said I, opening the door and getting in — Have 
the goodness. Madam, said Mons. Dcisein, offering his 
arm, to step in — ^The lady hesitated half a second, and 
stepped in; and the waiter that moment beckoning to 
speak to Mons. Dessein, he shut the door of the chaise 
upon us, and left us. 



THE REMISE DOOR 

Calais 

C'est iien comique^ 'tis very droll, said the lady smiling, 
from the reflection that this was the second time we had 
been left together by a parcel of nonsensical contingencies 
— cest bien comique^ said she — 

— There wants nothing, said I, to make it so, but the 
comic use which the gallantry of a Frenchman would put 
it to — to make love the first moment, and an oflfer of his 
person the second. 

'Tis th&vcfortey replied the lady. 

It is supposed so at least — and how it has come to 
pass, continued I, I know not: but they have certainly 
got the credit of understanding more of love, and making 
it better than any other nation upon earth; but for my 
own part, I think them errant bunglers, and in truth 
the worst set of marksmen that ever tried Cupid's patience. 

— To think of making love by sentiments ! 

I should as soon think of making a genteel suit of 
clothes out of remnants: — and to do it — pop — at first 
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sight by declaration — is submitting the ofFer and them- 
selves with it, to be sisted with all their pours and contreSy 
by an unheated mind. 

The lady attended as if she expected I should go on. 

Q>nsider then, madam, continued I, laying my hand 
upon her's — 

That grave people hate Love for the name's sake — 

That selfish people hate it for their own — 

Hypocrites for heaven's — 

And that all of us, both old and young, being ten times 
worse frightened than hurt by the very report — 

— ^What a want of knowledge in this branch of com- 
merce a man betrays, who ever lets the word come out 
of his lips, till an hour or two at least after the time 
that his silence upon it becomes tormenting. A course of 
small, quiet attentions, not so pointed as to alarm — nor so 
vague as to be misunderstood — with now and then a 
look of kindness, and little or nothing said upon it — cleaves 
nature for your mistress, and she fashions it to her mind — 

Then I solemnly declare, said the lady, blushing — you 
have been making love to me all this while. 



THE REMISE 

Calais 

Monsieur Dessein came back to let us out of the chaise, 
and acquaint the lady, Count de L — , her brother, was 
just arrived at the hotel. Though I had infinite good-will 
for the lady, I cannot say, that I rejoiced in my heart 
at the event — ^and could not help telling her so — for it 
is fatal to a proposal, Madam, said I, that I was going 
to make to you. 

You need not tell me what the proposal was, said she, 
laying her hand upon both mine, as she interrupted me. — 
A man, my good Sir, has seldom an offer of kindness 
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to make to a woman, but she has a presentiment of it 
some moments before — 

Nature arms her with it, said I, for immediate preserva- 
tion — But I think, said she, looking in my face, I have 
no evil to apprehend — and to deal frankly with you, 
had determined to accept it. — If I had — (she stopped a 
moment) — I believe your good-will would have drawn a 
story from me, which would have made pity the only 
dangerous thing in the journey. 

In saying this, she suffered me to kiss her hand twice, 
and with a look of sensibility mixed with a concern, 
she got out of the chaise — ^and bid adieu. 



IN THE STREET 

Calais 

I NEVER finished a twelve-guinea bargain so expeditiously 
in my life : my time seemed heavy upon the loss of the 
lady, and knowing every moment of it would be as two, 
till I put myself into motion — I ordered post-horses 
directly, and walked towards the hotel. 

Lord! said I, hearing the town-clock strike four, and 
recollecting that I had been little more than a single hour 
in Calais — 

What a large volume of adventures may be grasped 
within this little span of life, by him who interests his 
heart in every thing, and who, having eyes to see what 
time and chance are perpetually holding out to him as 
he journeyeth on his way, misses nothing he can fairly 
lay his hands on. — 

— If this won't turn out something — another will — no 
matter — 'tis an assay upon human nature — I get my 
labour for my pains — 'tis enough — the pleasure of the 
experiment has kept my senses and the best part of my 
blood awake, and laid the gross to sleep. 
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I pity the man who can travel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and cry, *Tis all barren — ^and so it is; and so is all the 
world to him, who will not cultivate the fruits it offers. I 
declare, said I, clapping my hands cheerily together, that 
was I in a desert, I would find out wherewith in it to 
call forth my affections — If I could not do better, I would 
fasten them upon some sweet myrtle, or seek some melan- 
choly cypress to connect myself to — I would court their 
shade, and greet them kindly for their protection — I would 
cut my name upon them, and swear they were the loveliest 
trees throughout the desert: if their leaves withered, I 
would teach myself to mourn, and when they rejoiced, 
I would rejoice along with them. 

The learned Smelfungus travelled from Boulogne to 
Paris — from Paris to Rome — ^and so on — ^but he set out 
with the spleen and jaundice, and every object he passed 
by was discoloured or distorted — He wrote an account of 
them, but 'twas nothing but the account of his miserable 
feelings. 

I met Smelfungus in the grand portico of the Pantheon — 
he was just coming out of it — 'Tis nothing but a huge 
cockpit,^ said he — 1 wish you had said nothing worse of 
the Venus of Medicis, replied I — for in passing through 
Florence, I had heard he had fallen foul upon the goddess, 
and used her worse than a common strumpet, without the 
least provocation in nature. 

I popped upon Smelfungus again at Turin, in his return 
home; and a sad tale of sorrowful adventures he had 
to tell, * wherein he spoke of moving accidents by flood 
and field, and of the cannibals which each other eat : the 
Anthropophagi' — ^he had been flea'd alive, and bedeviled, 
and used worse than St. Bartholomew, at every stage he 
had come at — 

— rU tell it, cried Smelfungus, to the world. You had 
better tell it, said I, to your physician. 

Mundungus, with an immense fortune, made the whole 
tour; going on from Rome to Naples — ^from Naples to 
Venice — from Venice to Vienna — to Dresden, to Berlin, 

1 riiie S '8 Travels. 
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without one generous connection of pleasurable anecdote to 
tell of; but he had travelled straight on, looking neither 
to his right hand or his left, lest Love or Pity should 
seduce him out of his road. 

Peace be to them ! if it is to be found ; but heaven itself, 
was it possible to get there with such tempers, would want 
objects to give it — every gentle spirit would come fljring 
upon the wings of Love to hail their arrival — Nothing 
would the souls of Smelfungus and Mundungus hear or, 
but fresh anthems of joy, fresh raptures of love, and fresh 
congratulations of their common felicity — I heartily pity 
them: they have brought up no faculties for this work; 
and was the happiest mansion in heaven to be allotted 
to Smelfungus and Mundungus, they would be so far 
from being happy, that the souls of Smelfungus and 
Mundungus would do penance there to all eternity. 



MONTREIUL 

I HAD once lost my portmanteau from behind my chaise, 
and twice got out in the rain, and one of the times up to 
the knees in dirt, to help the postillion to tie it on, 
without being able to find out what was wanting — Nor 
was it till I got to Montreiul, upon the landlord's asking 
me if I wanted not a servant, that it occurred to me, that 
that was the very thing. 

A servant! That I do most sadly, quoth I — Because, 
Monsieur, said the landlord, there is a clever young fellow, 
who would be very proud of the honour to serve an 
Englishman — But why an English one, more than any 
other ? — They are so generous, said the landlord — I'll 
be shot if this is not a livre out of my pocket, quoth I 
to myself, this very night — But they have wherewithal 
to be so. Monsieur, added he — Set down one livre more 
for that, quoth I — It was but last night, said the 
landlord, qu'un my Lord Anglois presentoit un ecu d la 
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fille de chambre — Tant pisy pour Mademoiselle Janatone^ 
said I. 

Now Janatone being the landlord's daughter, and the 
landlord supposing I was young in French, took the 
liberty to inform me, I should not have said tant pis — but, 
tant mieux. Tant mieuXy toujourSj Monsieur, said he, when 
there is any thing to be got — tant pis, when there is 
nothing. It comes to the same thing, said I. Pardonnez 
moij said the landlord. 

I cannot take a fitter opportunity to observe, once for all, 
that tant pis and tant mieux being two of the great hinges 
in French conversation, a stranger would do well to set 
himself right in the use of them, before he gets to Paris. 

A prompt French Marquis at our ambassador's table 

demanded of Mr. H , if he was H the poet ? 

No, said H mildly — TantpiSy replied the Marquis. 

It is H the historian, said another — Tant mieuXy said 

the Marquis. And Mr. H , who is a man of an 

excellent heart, returned thanks for both. 

When the landlord had set me right in this matter, he 
called in La Fleur, which was the name of the young man 
he had spoke of — saying only first. That as for his talents, 
he would presume to say nothing — Monsieur was the best 
judge what would suit him ; but for the fidelity of La 
Fleur, he would stand responsible in all he was worth. 

The landlord delivered this in a manner which instantly 
set my mind to the business I was upon — ^and La Fleur, 
who stood waiting without, in that breathless expectation 
which every son of nature of us have felt in our turns, 
came in. 



MONTREIUL 

I AM apt to be taken with all kinds of people at first sight ; 
but never more so, than when a poor devil comes to oiFer 
his service to so poor a devil as myself; and as I know 
this weakness, I always suffer my judgment to draw back 
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something on that very account — and this more or less, 
according to the mood I am in, and the case — ^and I may 
add the gender too of the person I am to govern. 

When La Fleur entered the room, after every discount 
I could make for my soul, the genuine look and air of the 
fellow determined the matter at once in his favour ; so I 
hired him first — and then began to enquire what he could 
do : But I shall find out his talents, quoth I, as I want 
them — ^besides, a Frenchman can do every thing. 

Now poor La Fleur could do nothing in the world but 
beat a drum, and play a march or two upon the fife. I was 
determined to make his talents do : and can't say my weak- 
ness was ever so insulted by my wisdom, as in the attempt. 

La Fleur had set out early in life, as gallantly as most 
Frenchmen do, with serving for a few years : at the end of 
which, having satisfied the sentiment, and found moreover, 
That the honour of beating a drum was likely to be its 
own reward, as it opened no further track of glory to him 
— he retired ^ ses terres^ and lived comme ilplaisoit a Dieu — 
that is to say, upon nothing. 

— ^And so, quoth Wisdom, you have hired a drummer 
to attend you in this tour of yours through France and 
Italy! Psha! said I, and do not one half ot our gentry go 
with a humdrum compagnon du voyage the same round, and 
have the piper and the devil and all to pay besides.^ 
When man can extricate himself with an equivoque in such 
an unequal match — ^he is not ill oflF — But you can do some- 
thing else, La Fleur .^ said I — O qu^oui! — ^he could make 
spatterdashes, and play a little upon the fiddle — Bravo ! 
said Wisdom — Why I play a bass myself, said I — we shall 
do very well. You can shave, and dress a wig a little. La 
Fleur .^ — He had all the dispositions in the world — It is 
enough for heaven ! said I, interrupting him — ^and ought 
to be enough for me — So supper coming in, and having a 
frisky English spaniel on one side of my chair, and a 
French valet, with as much hilarity in his countenance as 
ever nature painted in one, on the other — I was satisfied to 
my heart's content with my empire ; and if monarchs knew 
what they would be at, they might be satisfied as I was. 
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MONTREIUL 

As La Fleur went the whole tour of France and Italy 
mth me, and will be often upon the stage, I must interest 
the reader a little further in his behalf, by saying, that I 
had never less reason to repent of the impulses which 
generally do determine me, than in regard to this fellow — 
he was a futhful, affectionate, simple soul as ever trudged 
after the heels of a philosopher ; and notwithstanding lus 
talents of drum-beating and spatterdash-making, which, 
though very good in themselves, happened to be of no 
great service to me, yet was I hourly recompensed by the 
festivity of his temper — ^it supplied all defects — I had a 
constant resource in his looks, in all difficulties and dis- 
tresses of my own — I was going to have added, of his too ; 
but La Fleur was out of the reach of every thing ; for 
whether it was hunger or thirst, or cold or nakedness, or 
watchings, or whatever stripes of ill luck La Fleur met 
with in our journey ings, there was no index in his physiog- 
nomy to point them out by — he was eternally the same ; 
so that if I am a piece of a philosopher, which Satan now 
and then puts into my head I am — it always mortifies the 
pride of the conceit, by reflecting how much I owe to the 
complexional philosophy of this poor fellow, for shaming 
me into one of a better kind. With all this. La Fleur had 
a small cast of the coxcomb — but he seemed at first sight 
to be more a coxcomb of nature than of art ; and before I 
had been three days in Paris with him — ^he seemed to be no 
coxcomb at all. 



MONTREIUL 

The next morning, La Fleur entering upon his employ- 
ment, I delivered to him the key of my portmanteau, with 
an inventory of my half a dozen shirts and silk pair 
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of breeches; and bid him fasten all upon the chaise — get 
the horses put to — and desire the landlord to come in 
with his bill. 

Cest un gar f on de bonne fortune y said the landlord, 
pointing through the window to half a dozen wenches who 
had got round about La Fleur, and were most kindly 
taking their leave of him, as the postillion was leading out 
the horses. La Fleur kissed all their hands round and 
round again, and thrice he wiped his eyes, and thrice 
he promised he would bring them all pardons from Rome. 

The young fellow, said the landlord, is beloved by 
all the town, and there is scarce a corner in Montreiul, 
where the want of him will not be felt: he has but 
one misfortune in the world, continued he, * He is always 
in love.' — I am heartily glad of it, said I — 'twill save 
me the trouble every night of putting my breeches under 
my head. In saying this, I was making not so much 
La Fleur's eloge, as my own, having been in love, with 
one princess"or other, almost all my life, and I hope I 
shall go on so till I die, being firmly persuaded, that if ever 
I do a mean action, it must be in some interval betwixt one 
passion and another : whilst this interregnum lasts, I always 
perceive my heart locked up — I can scarce find in it 
to give Misery a sixpence; and therefore I always get 
out of it as fast as I can, and the moment I am rekindled, 
I am all generosity and good-will again ; and would do 
anything in the world, either for or with any one, if 
they will but satisfy me there is no sin in it. 

— But in saying this — sure I am commending the 
passion — not myself. 



A FRAGMENT 

The town of Abdera, notwithstanding Dcmo- 

critus lived there, trying all the powers of irony and 
laughter to reclaim it, was the vilest and most profligate 

II. R 
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town in all Thrace. What for poisons, conspiracies, and 
assassinations — ^libels, pasquinades, and tumults, there was 
no going there by day — 'twas worse by night. 

Now, when things were at the worst, it came to pass, 
that the Andromeda of Euripides being represented at 
Abdera, the whole orchestra was delighted with it: but 
of all the passages which delighted them, nothing operated 
more upon their imaginations, than the tender strokes of 
nature, which the poet had wrought up in that pathetic 
speech of Perseus, O Cupid, prince of God and men, etc. 
Every man almost spoke pure iambics the next day, and 
talked of nothing but Perseus his pathetic address — *0 
Cupid, prince of God and men' — in every street of 
Abdera, in every house — * O Cupid ! Cupid ! ' — ^in every 
mouth, like the natural notes of some sweet melody which 
drops from it whether it will or no — nothing but * Cupid ! 
Cupid! prince of God and men' — The fire caught — ^and 
the whole city, like the heart of one man, opened itself 
to Love. 

No pharmacopolist could sell one grain of hellebore — 
not a single armourer had a heart to forge one instrument 
of death — Friendship and Virtue met together, and kissed 
each other in the street — ^the Golden Age returned, and 
hung over the town of Abdera — every Abderite took his 
oaten pipe, and every Abderitish woman left her purple 
web, and chastely sat her down and listened to the song — 

'Twas only in the power, says the Fragment, of the 
God whose empire extendeth from heaven to earth, and 
even to the depths of the sea, to have done this. 



MONTREIUL 

When all is ready, and every article is disputed and paid 
for in the inn, unless you are a little soured by the 
adventure, there is always a matter to compound at the 
door, before you can get into your chaise, and that is 
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with the sons and daughters of poverty, who surround 
you. Let no man say, * let them go to the devil ' — 'tis 
a cruel journey to send a few miserables, and they have had 
sufferings enow without it: I always think it better to 
take a few sous out in my hand; and I would counsel 
every gentle traveller to do so likewise ; he need not be so 
exact in setting down his motives for giving them — ^They 
will be registered elsewhere. 

For my own part, there is no man gives so little as 
I do ; for few, that I know, have so little to give : but 
as this was the first public act of my charity in France, 
I took the more notice of it. 

A well-a-way ! said I, I have but eight sous in the world, 
shewing them in my hand, and there are eight poor men 
and eight poor women for 'em. 

A poor tattered soul, without a shirt on, instantly with- 
drew his claim, by retiring two steps out of the circle, and 
making a disqualifying bow on his part. Had the whole 
parterre cried out. Place aux dames^ with one voice, it 
would not have conveyed the sentiment of a deference for 
the sex with half the effect. 

Just heaven ! for what wise reasons hast thou ordered it, 
that beggary and urbanity, which are at such variance 
in other countries, should find a way to be at unity in 
this.? 

— I insisted upon presenting him with a single sou, 
merely for his politesse. 

A poor little dwarfish, brisk fellow, who stood over- 
against me in the circle, putting something first under 
his arm, which had once been a hat, took his snufF-box out 
of his pocket, and generously offered a pinch on both 
sides of him : it was a gift of consequence, and modestly 
declined — ^The poor little fellow pressed it upon them with 
a nod of welcomeness — Prenez en—prenez^ said he, looking 
another way; so they each took a pinch — ^Pity thy box 
should ever want one, said I to myself; so I put a 
couple of sous into it — taking a small pinch out of his box 
to enhance their value, as I did it. — He felt the weight of 
the second obligation more than of the first — 'twas doing 
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him an honour — ^the other was only doing him a charity — 
and he made me a bow down to the ground for it« 

— Here ! said I to an old soldier with one hand, who had 
been campaigned and worn out to death in the service — here's 
a couple of sous for thee. Vive k Rot! said the old soldier. 

I had then but three sous left : so I gave one, simply 
pour r amour de DieUy which was the footing on which it 
was begged — ^The poor woman had a dislocated hip ; so it 
could not be well upon any other motive. 

Mon cher et tres charitable Monsieur — ^There's no opposing 
this, said L 

My Lord Anghis — ^the very sound was worth the money 
— so I gave my last sous for it. But in the eagerness of 
giving, I had overlooked a pauvre honteux, who had no one 
to ask a sou for him, and who, I believed, would have 
perished ere he could have asked one for himself; he stood 
by the chaise, a little mthout the circle, and wiped a tear 
from a face which I thought had seen better days — Good 
God! said I — ^and I have not one single sou left to give 
him — But you have a thousand! cried all the powers of 
nature, stirring within me — so I gave him — no matter 
what — I am ashamed to say how much, now — ^and was 
ashamed to think how little, then: so if the reader can 
form any conjecture of my disposition, as these two fixed 
points are given him, he may judge within a livre or two 
what was the precise sum. 

I could afford nothing for the rest, but Dieu vous benisse 
— Et le bon Dieu vous benisse encore — said the old soldier, 
the dwarf, etc. The pauvre honteux could say nothing — 
he pulled out a little handkerchief, and wiped his face as he 
turned away — and I thought he thanked me more than 
them all. 



THE BIDET 

Having settled all these little matters, I got into my post- 
chaise with more ease than ever I got into a post-chaise in 
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my life ; and La Fleur having got one large jack-boot on 
the far side of a little bidet,^ and another on this (for I 
count nothing of his legs) — ^he cantered away before me as 
happy and as perpendicular as a prince — 

— But what is happiness! what is grandeur in this 
painted scene of life! A dead ass, before we had got a 
league, put a sudden stop to La Fleur's career — his bidet 
would not pass by it — a contention arose betwixt them, and 
the poor fellow was kicked out of his jack-boots the very 
first kick. 

La Fleur bore his fall like a French christian, saying 
neither more or less upon it, than Diable ! so presently got 
up and came to the charge again astride his bidet, beating 
him up to it as he would have beat his drum. 

The bidet flew from one side of the road to the other, 
then back again — ^then this way — then that way, and in 
short every way but by the dead ass — La Fleur insisted 
upon the thing — ^and the bidet threw him. 

What's the matter. La Fleur, said I, with this bidet of 
thine ? — Monsieur^ said he, c*est un cheval le plus opiniatre 
du monde — Nay, if he is a conceited beast, he must go his 
own way, replied I — so La Fleur got oflF him, and giving 
him a good sound lash, the bidet took me at my word, and 
away he scampered back to Montreiul — Peste! said La 
Fleur. 

It is not mal-i-propos to take notice here, that though 
La Fleur availed himself but of two different terms of 
exclamation in this encounter — namely, Diable ! and Peste ! 
that there are nevertheless three in the French language ; 
like the positive, comparative, and superlative, one or the 
other of which serve for every unexpected throw of the 
dice in life. 

Le Diable! which is the first, and positive degree, is 
generally used upon ordinary emotions of the mind, 
where small things only fall out contrary to your expecta- 
tions — such as — the throwing once doublets — La Fleur 's 
being kicked off his horse, and so forth — cuckoldom, for 
the same reason, is always — Le Diable ! 

^ Post horse. 
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But in cases where the cast has something provoking in 
it, as in that of the bidet's running away after, and leaving 
La Fleur aground in jack-boots — 'tis the second d^ree. 

*Tis then Peste! 

And for the third — 

—But here my heart is wrung with pity and feUow- 
feeling, when I reflect what miseries must have been their 
lot, and how bitterly so refined a people must have 
smarted, to have forced them upon the use of it — 

Grant me, O ye powers which touch the tongue with 
eloquence in distress ! — whatever is my cast, grant me but 
decent words to exclaim in, and I will give my nature way. 

— But as these were not to be had in France, I resolved 
to take every evil just as it befell me, without any ex- 
clamation at all. 

La Fleur, who had made no such covenant with himself, 
followed the bidet with his eyes till it was got out of sight 
— and then, you may imagine, if you please, with what 
word he closed the whole affair. 

As there was no hunting down a frightened horse in 
jack-boots, there remained no alternative but taking La 
Fleur either behind the chaise, or into it — 

I preferred the latter, and in half an hour we got to the 
post-house at Nampont. 



NAMPONT 

The Dead Ass 

— And this, said he, putting the remains of a crust into his 
wallet — and this should have been thy portion, said he, 
hadst thou been alive to have shared it with me. — I 
thought by the accent, it had been an apostrophe to his 
child ; but 'twas to his ass, and to the very ass we had 
seen dead in the road, which had occasioned La Fleur 's 
misadventure. The man seemed to lament it much ; and 
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it instandy brought into my mind Sancho's lamentation for 
his ; but he did it with more true touches of nature. 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone-bench at the 
door, with the ass's pannel and its bridle on one side, 
which he took up from time to time — then laid them 
down — looked at them and shook his head. He then 
took his crust of bread out of his wallet again, as if to eat 
it ; held it some time in his hand — ^then laid it upon the 
bit of the ass's bridle — looked wistfully at the little 
arrangement he had made — and then gave a sigh. 

The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, 
and La Fleur amongst the rest, whilst the horses were 
getting ready ; as I continued sitting in the post-chaise, I 
could see and hear over their heads. 

— He said he had come last from Spain, where he 
had been from the furthest borders of Franconia; and 
had got so far on his return home, when his ass died. 
Every one seemed desirous to know what business could 
have taken so old and poor a man so far a journey from 
his own home. 

It had pleased Heaven, he said, to bless him with three 
sons, the finest lads in all Germany; but having in one 
week lost two of the eldest of them by the small-pox, and 
the youngest falling ill of the same distemper, he was 
afraid of being bereft of them all ; and made a vow, if 
Heaven would not take him from him also, he would 
go in gratitude to St. lago in Spain. 

When the mourner got thus far on his story, he stopped 
to pay nature his tribute — and wept bitterly. 

He said. Heaven had accepted the conditions, and that 
he had set out from his cottage with this poor creature, 
who had been a patient partner of his journey — that it had 
eat the same bread with him all the way, and was unto 
him as a friend. 

Every body who stood about, heard the poor fellow 
with concern — La Fleur offered him money — ^The mourner 
said, he did not want it — it was not tiie value of the 
ass — but the loss of him. — ^The ass, he said, he was assured 
loved him — and upon this told them a long story of a 
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mischance upon their passage over the Pyrenean mountains, 
which had separated them from each other three days; 
during which time the ass had sought him as much as he 
had sought the ass, and that they had neither scarce eat or 
drank tul they met. 

Thou hast one comfort, friend, said I, at least, in the 
loss of thy poor beast ; I'm sure thou hast been a merciful 
master to him. — Alas! said the mourner, I thought so, 
when he was alive — but now that he is dead I think 
otherwise. — I fear the weight of myself and my afflictions 
together have been too much for him — they have shortened 
the poor creature's days, and I fear I have them to answer 
for. — Shame on the world ! said I to myself — Did we love 
each other, as this poor soul but loved his ass — 'twould 
be something. — 



NAMPONT 

The Postillion 

The concern which the poor fellow's story threw me 
into required some attention : the postillion paid not the 
least to it, but set off upon the pave in a full gallop. 

The thirstiest soul in the most sandy desert of Arabia 
could not have wished more for a cup of cold water, than 
mine did for grave and quiet movements ; and I should 
have had an high opinion of the postillion, had he but stolen 
off with me in something like a pensive pace — On the con- 
trary, as the mourner finished his lamentation, the fellow 
gave an unfeeling lash to each of his beasts, and set 
off clattering like a thousand devils. 

I called to him as loud as I could, for heaven's sake 
to go slower — and the louder I called, the more unmerci- 
fully he galloped — ^The deuce take him and his galloping 
too — said I — she'll go on tearing my nerves to pieces till he 
has worked me into a foolish passion, and then he'll 
go slow, that I may enjoy the sweets of it. 
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The postillion managed the point to a miracle : by the 
time he had got to the foot of a steep hill about half 
a league from Nampont, — he had put me out of temper 
with him — ^and then with myself, for being so. 

My case then required a different treatment; and a 
good rattling gallop would have been of real service to 
me — 

Then, prithee, get on — get on, my good lad, said I. 

The postillion pointed to the hill — I then tried to return 
back to the story of the poor German and his ass — but I 
had broke the clue — and could no more get into it again, 
than the postillion could into a trot. 

— ^The deuce go, said I, with it all ! Here am I sitting 
as candidly disposed to make the best of the worst, as ever 
wight was, and all runs counter. 

There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, which 
Nature holds out to us : so I took it kindly at her hands, 
and fell asleep ; and the first word which roused me was 
Amiens. 

— Bless me ! said I, rubbing my eyes — this is the very 
town where my poor lady is to come. 



AMIENS 

The words were scarce out of my mouth, when the count 
de L***'s post-chaise, with his sister in it, drove hastily 
by: she had just time to make me a bow of recognition — 
and of that particular kind of it, which told me she had 
not yet done with me. She was as good as her look ; for, 
before I had quite finished my supper, her brother *s servant 
came into the room with a billet, in which she said she had 
taken the liberty to charge me with a letter, which I was 
to present myself to Madame R*** the first morning I 
had nothing to do at Paris. There was only added, she 
was sorry, but from what penchant she had not con- 
sidered, that she had been prevented telling me her story — 
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that she still owed it me ; and if my route should ever lay 
through Brussels, and I had not by then forgot the name 
of Madame de L*** — that Madame de L*** would be 
glad to discharge her obligation. 

Then I will meet thee, sdd I, fair spirit ! at Brussels — 
'tis only returning from Italy through Germany to HoUand, 
by the route of Flanders, home — 'twill scarce be ten posts 
out of my way ; but were it ten thousand ! with what a 
moral delight will it crown my journey, in sharing in the 
sickening incidents of a tale of misery told to me by such 
a sufferer ! to see her weep ! and though I cannot dry up 
the fountain of her tears, what an exquisite sensation is 
there still left, in wiping them away from off the cheeks of 
the first and fairest of women, as I'm sitting with my 
handkerchief in my hand in silence the whole night 
beside her ? 

There was nothing wrong in the sentiment; and yet 
I instantly reproached my heart with it in the bitterest and 
most reprobate of expressions. 

It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of the 
singular blessings of my life, to be almost every hour of it 
miserably in love with some one; and my last flame 
happening to be blown out by a whiflF of jealousy on the 
sudden turn of a corner, I had lighted it up afresh at the 
pure taper of Eliza but about three months before — 
swearing as I did it, that it should last me through the 
whole journey — Why should I dissemble the matter? I 
had sworn to her eternal fidelity — she had a right to my 
whole heart — to divide my affections was to lessen them — 
to expose them, was to risk them : where there is risk, 
there may be loss : — ^and what wilt thou have, Yorick ! to 
answer a heart so full of trust and confidence — so good, so 
gentle, and unreproaching ! 

— I will not go to Brussels, replied I, interrupting my- 
self — but my imagination went on — I recalled her looks at 
that crisis of our separation, when neither of us had power 
to say adieu ! I looked at the picture she had tied in a 
black ribband about my neck — and blushed as I looked at 
it — I would have given the world to have kissed it — ^but 
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was ashamed — and shall this tender flower, said I, pressing 
it between my hands — shall it be smitten to its very root — 
and smitten, Yorick ! by thee, who hast promised to shelter 
it in thy breast ? 

Eternal fountain of happiness! said I, kneeling down 
upon the ground — be thou my witness — and every pure 
spirit which tastes it, be my witness also. That I woiild not 
travel to Brussels, unless Eliza went along with me, did the 
road lead me towards heaven. 

In transports of this kind, the heart, in spite of the 
understanding, will always say too much. 



THE LETTER 



Amiens 



Fortune had not smiled upon La Fleur; for he had been 
unsuccessful in his feats of chivalry — and not one thing 
had oflTered to signalize his zeal for my service from the 
time he had entered into it, which was almost four-and- 
twenty hours. The j)oor soul burned with impatience; 
and the Count de L***'s- servant coming with the letter, 
being the first practicable occasion which offered, La Fleur 
had laid hold of it; and in order to do honour to his 
master, had taken him into a back parlour in the Auberge, 
and treated him with a cup or two of the best wine in 
Picardy ; and the Count de L***'s servant, in return, and 
not to be behind-hand in politeness with La Fleur, had 
taken him back with him to the Count's hotel. La Fleur 's 
prevenancy (for there was a passport in his very looks) 
soon set every servant in the kitchen at ease with him ; and 
as a Frenchman, whatever be his talents, has no sort of 
prudery in showing them, La Fleur, in less than five 
minutes, had pulled out his fife, and leading off the dance 
himself with the first note, set the Jilk de chambre^ the 
maitre d^ hotels the cook, the scullion, and all the household, 
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dogs and cats, besides an old monkey, a-dancing: I 
suppose there never was a merrier kitchen since the 
flood. 

Madame de L***, in passing from her brother's apart- 
ments to her own, hearing so much jollity below stairs, 
rang up her jille de chambre to ask about it ; and hearing 
it was the English gentleman's servant who had set the 
whole house merry with his pipe, she ordered him up. 

As the poor fellow could not present himself empty, he 
had loadened himself in going up stairs with a thousand 
compliments to Madame de L***, on the part of his 
master — added a long apocrypha of enquiries after Madame 

de L 's health — ^told her, that Monsieur his master was 

au disespoir for her re-establishment from the fatigues 
of her journey — ^and, to close all, that Monsieur had 
received the letter which Madame had done him the honour 
— And he has done me the honour, said Madame de 
L , interrupting La Fleur, to send a billet in return. 

Madame de L— — had said this with such a tone of 
reliance upon the fact, that La Fleur had not power to 
disappoint her expectations — he trembled for my honour 
— ^and possibly might not altogether be unconcerned for 
his own, as a man capable of being attached to a master 
who could be wanting en igards vis a vis d^une femme ! so 

that when Madame de L- asked La Fleur if he had 

brought a letter — qu'oui^ sdd La Fleur ; so laying 
down his hat upon the ground, and taking hold of the 
flap of his right-side pocket with his left hand, he began to 
search for the letter with his right — then contrary-wise. — 
Diable! — then sought every pocket, pocket by pocket, 
round, not forgetting his fob — Peste ! — then La Fleur 
emptied them upon the floor — pulled out a dirty cravat — 
a handkerchief — z comb — z whip-lash — a night-cap — ^then 
gave a peep into his hat — Quelle itourderie ! He had left 
the letter upon the table in the Auberge — he would run 
for it, and be back with it in three minutes. 

I had just finished my supper when La Fleur came in 
to give me an account of his adventure : he told the whole 
story simply as it was ; and only added, that if Monsieur 
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had forgot {far hasara) to answer Madame's letter, the 
arrangement gave him an opportunity to recover the faux 
pas — and if not, that things were only as they were. 

Now I was not altogether sure of my etiquette, whether 
I ought to have wrote or no ; but if I had — z. devil him- 
self could not have been angry : 'Twas but the officious 
zeal of a well-meaning creature for my honour ; and 
however he might have mistook the road, or embarrassed 
me in so doing — his heart was in no fault — I was under 
no necessity to write — and what weighed more than all — 
he did not look as if he had done amiss. 

— 'Tis all very well. La Fleur, said I — 'Twas sufficient. 
La Fleur flew out of the room like lightning, and returned 
with pen, ink, and paper, in his hand ; and coming up to 
the table, laid them close before me, with such a delight in 
his countenance, that I could not help taking up the pen. 

I began and began again ; and though I hzA nothing 
to say, and that nothing might have been expressed in 
half a dozen lines, I made half a dozen different begin- 
nings, and could no way please myself. 

In short, I was in no mood to write. 

La Fleur stepped out and brought a little water in a 
glass to dilute my ink — then fetched sand and seal-wax — 
It was all one ; I wrote, and blotted, and tore off, and 
burnt, and wrote again — Le diabk Femporte^ said I half to 
myself — I cannot write this self-same letter ; throwing the 
pen down despairingly as I said it. 

As soon as I had cast down the pen. La Fleur advanced 
with the most respectful carriage up to the table, and 
making a thousand apologies for the liberty he was going 
to take, told me he had a letter in his pocket wrote by a 
drummer in his regiment to a corporal's wife, which, he 
durst say, would suit the occasion. 

I had a mind to let the poor fellow have his humour — 
Then prithee, said I, let me see it. 

La Fleur instantly pulled out a little dirty pocket book 
crammed full of small letters and billet-doux in a sad 
condition, and laying it upon the table, and then untying 
the string which held them all together, ran them over 
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one by one, till he came to the letter in question — La 
voila^ said he, clapping his hands : so unfolding it first, he 
laid it before me, and retired three steps from the table 
whilst I read it. 



THE LETTER 

Madame, 

Je suis penetre de la douleur la plus vive, et reduit en 
meme temps au desespoir par ce retour imprevu du 
Corporal qui rend notre entrevue de ce soir la chose 
du monde la plus impossible. 

Mais vive la joie! et toute la mienne sera de penser 
i vous. 

L'amour n'est rien sans sentiment. 

Et le sentiment est encore moins sans amour. 

On dit qu'on ne doit jamais se desesperer. 

On dit aussi que Monsieur le Corporal monte la garde 
Mercredi : alors ce sera mon tour. 

Chacun k son tour. 

En attendant — Vive Tamour ! et vive la bagatelle ! 

Je suis, Madame, 
Avec toutes les sentiments les 
plus respectueux et les plus 
tendres, tout i vous, 

Jaques Roque. 

It was but changing the Corporal into the Count — ^and 
saying nothing about mounting guard on Wednesday — 
and the letter was neither right or wrong — so to gratify 
the poor fellow, who stood trembling, for my honour, his 
own, and the honour of his letter — I took the cream 
gently off it, and whipping it up in my own way — I sealed 
it up and sent him with it to Maciame de L*** — ^and 
the next morning we pursued our journey to Paris. 
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PARIS 

When a man can contest the point by dint of equipage, 
and carry on all floundering before him with half a dozen 
lackies and a couple of cooks — 'tis very well in such 
a place as Paris — ^he may drive in at which end of a 
street he will. 

A poor prince who is weak in cavalry, and whose whole 
infantry does not exceed a single man, had best quit 
the field ; and signalize himself in the cabinet, if he can 
get up into it — I say up into it — for there is no descending 
perpendicular amongst 'em with a * Me void, mes enfans ' 
— ^here I am — ^whatever many may think. 

I own my first sensations, as soon as I was left solitary 
and alone in my own chamber in the hotel, were far from 
being so flattering as I had prefigured them. I walked up 
gravely to the window in my dusty black coat, and look- 
ing through the glass saw all the world in yellow, blue, and 
green, running at the ring of pleasure. — ^The old with 
broken lances, and in helmets which had lost their vizards 
— the young in armour bright which shone like gold, 
beplumed with each gay feather of the east — all — all — 
tilting at it like fascinated knights in tournaments of yore 
for fame and love — 

Alas, poor Yorick ! cried I, what art thou doing here } 
On the very first onset of all this glittering clatter thou art 
reduced to an atom — seek — seek some winding alley, with 
a tourniquet at the end of it, where chariot never rolled or 
flambeau shot its rays — there thou mayest solace thy soul 
in converse sweet with some kind grisette of a barber's 
wife, and get into such coteries ! — 

— May I perish! if I do, said I, pulling out a letter 
which I had to present to Madame de R***. — I'll wait 
upon this lady, the very first thing I do. So I called 
La Fleur to go seek me a barber directly — ^and come back 
and brush my coat. 
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THE WIG 

Paris 

When the barber came he absolutely refused to have any 
thing to do with my wig : 'twas either above or below his 
art : I had nothing to do, but to take one ready made of 
his own recommendation. 

— But I fear, friend ! said I, this buckle won*t stand. — 
You may immerge it, replied he, into the ocean, and it 
will stand — 

What a great scale is every thing upon in this city ! 
thought I — the utmost stretch of an English periwig- 
maker's ideas could have gone no further than to have 
* dipped it into a pail of water,' — What difference ! *tis 
like time to eternity. 

I confess I do hate aU cold conceptions, as I do the 
puny ideas which engender them ; and am generally so 
struck with the great works of nature, that for my own 
part, if I could help it, I never would make a comparison 
less than a mountain at least. All that can be said against 
the French sublime in this instance of it, is this — that the 
grandeur is more in the word ; and less in the thing. No 
doubt the ocean fills the mind with vast ideas ; but Paris 
being so far inland, it was not likely I should run post a 
hundred miles out of it, to try the experiment — the 
Parisian barber meant nothing. — 

The pail of water standing beside the great deep, makes 
certainly but a sorry figure in speech — ^but 'twiU be said 
— ^it has one advantage — 'tis in the next room, and the 
truth of the buckle may be tried in it, without more ado, 
in a single moment. 

In honest truth, and upon a more candid revision of the 
matter. The French expression professes more than it 
performs. 

I think I can see the precise and distinguishing marks of 
national characters more in these nonsensical minutiae^ than 
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in the most important matters of state ; where great men 
of all nations talk and stalk so much alike, that I would 
not give nine-pence to choose amongst them. 

I was so long in getting from under my barber's hands, 
that it was too late to tfink of going with my letter to 
Madame R*** that night : But when a man is once dressed 
at all points for going out, his reflections turn to little 
account ; so taking down the name of the Hotel de 
Modene, where I lodged, I walked forth without any 
determination where to go — I shall consider of that, 
said I, as I walk along. 



THE PULSE 

Paris 

Hail ye small sweet courtesies of life, for smooth do ye 
make the road of it ! like grace and beauty which beget 
inclinations to love at first sight : 'tis ye who open this 
door and let the stranger in. 

— Pray, Madame, said I, have the goodness to tell me 
which way I must turn to go to the Opera comique : — Most 
willingly. Monsieur, said she, laying aside her work — 

I had given a cast with my eye into half a dozen shops 
as I came along in search of a face not likely to be dis- 
ordered by such an interruption ; till at last, this hitting 
my fancy, I had walked in. 

She was working a pair ot ruffles as she sat in a low 
chair on the far side of the shop facing the door. 

— Tres volontiers ; most willingly, said she, laying her 
work down upon a chair next her, and rising up from the 
low chair she was sitting in, with so cheerful a movement 
and so cheerful a look, that had I been laying out fifty 
louis d'ors with her, I should have said — * This woman is 
grateful.' 

You must turn. Monsieur, said she, going with me to 

II. s 
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the door of the shop, and pointing the way down the 
street I was to take — you must turn first to your left 
hand — mats prenez garde — there are two turns ; and be so 
good as to take the second — then go down a little way 
and you'll see a church, and when you are past it, give 
yourself the trouble to turn directly to the right, and that 
will lead you to the foot of the Pont Neuf, which you 
must cross — and there any one will do himself the pleasure 
to shew you — 

She repeated her instructions three times over to me, 
with the same good-natured patience the third time as the 
first ; — and if tones and manners have a meaning, which 
certainly they have, unless to hearts which shut them out 
— ^she seemed really interested, that I should not lose 
myself 

I will not suppose it was the woman's beauty, notwith- 
standing she was the handsomest Grisette, I think, I ever 
saw, which had much to do with the sense I had of her 
courtesy ; only I remember, when I told her how much I 
was obliged to her, that I looked very full in her eyes, — 
and that I repeated my thanks as often as she had done 
her instructions. 

I had not got ten paces from the door, before I found 
I had forgot every tittle of what she had said — so looking 
back, and seeing her still standing in the door of the shop 
as if to look whether I went right or not — I returned 
back, to ask her whether the first turn was to my right or 
left — for that I had absolutely forgot. — Is it possible } 
said she, half laughing. — 'Tis very possible, replied I, 
when a man is thinking more of a woman, than of her 
good advice. 

As this was the real truth — she took it, as every woman 
takes a matter of right, with a slight courtesy. 

— Attendex^ said she, laying her hand upon my arm to 
detain me, whilst she called a lad out of the back-shop to 
get ready a parcel of gloves. I am just going to send 
him, said she, with a packet into that quarter, and if you 
will have the complaisance to step in, it wiU be ready in a 
moment, and he shall attend you to the place.— So I 
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walked in with her to the far side of the shop, and taking 
up the ruffle in my hand which she laid upon the chair, 
as if I had a mind to sit, she sat down herself in her low 
chair, and I instantly sat myself down beside her. 

— He will be ready, Monsieur, said she, in a moment — 
And in that moment, replied I, most willingly would I 
say something very civil to you for all these courtesies. 
Any one may do a casual act of good-nature, but a con- 
tinuation of them shews it is a part of the temperature ; 
and certainly, added I, if it is the same blood which comes 
from the heart, which descends to the extremes (touching 
her wrist), I am sure you must have one of the best pulses 
of any woman in the world — Feel it, said she, holding out 
her arm. So laying down my hat, I took hold of her 
fingers in one hand, and applied the two fore-fingers of 
my other to the artery — 

— Would to heaven! my dear Eugenius, thou hadst 
passed by, and beheld me sitting in my black coat, and in 
my lack-a-day-sical manner, counting the throbs of it, one 
by one, with as much true devotion as if I had been 
watching the critical ebb or flow of her fever — How 
wouldst thou have laughed and moralized upon my new 
profession ! — and thou shouldst have laughed and moralized 
on — Trust me, my dear Eugenius, I should have said, 
^ there are worse occupations in this world than feeling a 
woman's pulse.' — But a Grisette's! thou wouldst have said 
— and in an open shop ! Yorick- 



much the better : for when my views are direct, 
Eugenius, I care not if all the world saw me feel it. 



THE HUSBAND 

Paris 

I HAD coimted twenty pulsations, and was going on fast 
towards the fortieth, when her husband coming unexpected 
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from a back parlour into the shop, put me a little out of 
my reckoning. — 'Twas nobody but her husband, she said 
— so I began a fresh score — Monsieur is so good, quoth 
she, as he passed by us, as to give himself the trouble of 
feeling my pulse — The husband took off his hat, and 
making me a bow, said, I did him too much honour — and 
having said that, he put on his hat and walked out. 

Good God ! said I to myself, as he went out — and can 
this man be the husband of this woman ! 

Let it not torment the few who know what must have 
been the grounds of this exclamation, if I explain it to 
those who do not. 

In London a shopkeeper and a shopkeeper's wife seem 
to be one bone and one flesh : in the several endowments 
of mind and body, sometimes the one, sometimes the other 
has it, so as in general to be upon a par, and to tally with 
each other as nearly as a man and wife need to do. 

In Paris, there are scarce two orders of beings more 
diflFerent : for the legislative and executive powers of the 
shop not resting in the husband, he seldom comes there — 
in some dark and dismal room behind, he sits commerce- 
less in his thrum night-cap, the same rough son of Nature 
that Nature left him. 

The genius of a people where nothing but the monarchy 
is salique^ having ceded this department, with sundry others, 
totally to the women — by a continual higgling with 
customers of all ranks and sizes from morning to night, 
like so many rough pebbles shook long together in a bag, 
by amicable collisions, they have worn down their asperities 
and sharp angles, and not only become round and smooth, 
but will receive, some of them, a polish like a brilliant — 
Monsieur le Mari is little better than the stone under your 
foot — 

— Surely — surely, man! it is not good for thee to sit 
alone — ^thou wast made for social intercourse and gentle 
greetings, and this improvement of our natures from it, I 
appeal to, as my evidence. 

— And how does it beat, Monsieur .? said she. — With all 
the benignity, said I, looking quietly in her eyes, that I 
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expected — She was going to say something civil in return 
— but the lad came into the shop with the gloves — A 
propoSy said I, I want a couple of pair myself. 



THE GLOVES 

Paris 

The beautiful Grisette rose up when I said this, and going 
behind the counter, reached down a parcel and untied it : 
I advanced to the side over-against her : they were all too 
large. The beautiful Grisette measured them one by one 
across my hand — It would not alter the dimensions— She 
begged I would try a single pair, which seemed to be the 
least — She held it open — my hand slipped into it at once 
— It wiU not do, said I, shaking my head a little — No, 
said she, doing the same thing. 

There are certain combined looks ot subtlety — where 
whim, and sense, and seriousness, and nonsense, are 
so blended, that all the languages of Babel set loose 
together could not express them — they are communicated 
and caught so instantaneously, that you can scarce say 
-which party is the infector. I leave it to your men of 
words to swell pages about it — it is enough in the present 
to say again, the gloves would not do ; so folding our 
hands within our arms, we both lolled upon the counter — 
it was narrow, and there was just room for the parcel to 
lay between us. 

The beautiful Grisette looked sometimes at the gloves, 
then side-ways to the window, then at the gloves — and 
then at me. I was not disposed to break silence — I 
followed her example : so I looked at the gloves, then to 
the window, then at the gloves, and then at her — ^and so 
on alternately. 

I found I lost considerably in every attack — she had a 
quick black eye, and shot through two such long and 
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silken eye-lashes with such penetration, that she looked 
into my very heart and reins — It may seem strange, but I 
could actually feel she did — 

It is no matter, said I, taking up a couple of the pairs 
next me, and putting them into my pocket. 

I was sensible the beautiful Grisette had not asked above a 
single livre above the price — I wished she had asked a livre 
more, and was puzzling my brains how to bring the matter 
about — Do you think, my dear Sir, said she, mistaking my 
embarrassment, that I could ask a sou too much of a stranger 
— and of a stranger whose politeness, more than his want 
of gloves, has done me the honour to lay himself at my 
mercy ? — M^en croyez capable ? — Faith ! not I, said I ; 
and if you were, you are welcome — So counting the 
money into her hand, and with a lower bow than one 
generally makes to a shop-keeper *s wife, I w:ent out, and 
her lad with his parcel followed me. 



THE TRANSLATION 

Paris 

There was nobody in the box I was let into but a kindly 
old French officer. I love the character, not only because 
I honour the man whose manners are softened by a 
profession which makes bad men worse ; but that I once 
knew one — for he is no more — ^and why should I not 
rescue one page from violation by writing his name in 
it, and telling the world it was Captain Tobias Shandy, the 
dearest of my flock and friends, whose philanthropy I 
never think of at this long distance from his death — ^but 
my eyes gush out with tears. For his sake, I have a 
predilection for the whole corps of veterans ; and so I 
strode over the two back rows of benches, and placed 
myself beside him. 

The old officer was reading attentively a smaU pamphlet. 
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it might be the book of the opera, with a large pair of 
spectacles. As soon as I sat down, he took his spectacles 
off, and putting them into a shagreen case, returned them 
and the book into his pocket together. I half rose up, and 
made him a bow. 

Translate this into any civilized language in the world — 
the sense is this : 

* Here*s a poor stranger come into the box — ^he seems 
as if he knew nobody ; and is never likely, was he to be 
seven years in Paris, if every man he comes near keeps his 
spectacles upon his nose — 'tis shutting the door of conver- 
sation absolutely in his face — and using him worse than a 
German.' 

The French officer might as well have said it all 
aloud : and if he had, I should in course have put the bow 
I made him into French too, and told him, ^ I was sensible 
of his attention, and returned him a thousand thanks 
for it.' 

There is not a secret so aiding to the progress of sociality, 
as to get master of this short hand, and be quick in render- 
ing the several turns of looks and limbs, with all their 
inflections and delineations, into plain words. For my own 
part, by long habitude, I do it so mechanically, that when 
I walk the streets of London, I go translating all the way ; 
and have more than once stood behind in the circle, where 
not three words have been said, and have brought off 
twenty diflFerent dialogues with me, which I could have 
fairly wrote down and sworn to. 

I was going one evening to Martini's concert at Milan, 
and was just entering the door of the hall, when the 
Marquisina di F*** was coming out in a sort of a hurry — 
she was almost upon me before I saw her ; so I gave a 
spring to one side to let her pass — She had done the same, 
and on the same side too : so we ran our heads together : 
she instantly got to the other side to get out : I was just as 
unfortunate as she had been ; for I had sprung to that side, 
and opposed her passage again — We both flew together to 
the other side, and then back — and so on — it was ridicu- 
lous; we both blushed intolerably; so I did at last the 
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thing I should have done at first — I stood stock still, and 
the Marquisina had no more difficulty. I had no power to 
go into the room, till I had made her so much reparation 
as to wait and follow her with my eye to the end of the 
passage — She looked back twice, and walked along it rather 
sideways, as if she would make room for any one coming 
up stairs to pass her — No, said I — that's a vile translation : 
the Marquisina has a right to the best apology I can make 
her ; and that opening is left for me to do it in — so I ran 
and begged pardon for the embarrassment I had given her, 
saying it was my intention to have made her way. She 
answered, she was guided by the same intention towards 
me — so we reciprocally thanked each other. She was at the 
top of the stairs; and seeing no chichesbee near her, I 
begged to hand her to her coach — ^so we went down the 
stairs, stopping at every third step to talk of the concert 
and the adventure — Upon my word, Madame, said I, when 
I had handed her in, I made six different eflForts to let you 
go out — And I made six efforts, replied she, to let you 
enter — I wish to heaven you would make a seventh, said I 
— With all my heart, said she, making room — Life is too 
short to be long about the forms of it — so I instantly 
stepped in, and she carried me home with her — And what 
became of the concert, St. Cecilia, who, I suppose, was at 
it, knows more than L 

I will only add, that the connection which arose out of 
the translation, gave me more pleasure than any one I had 
the honour to make in Italy. 



THE DWARF 

Paris 

I HAD never heard the remark made by any one in my 
life, except by one ; and who that was will probably come 
out in this chapter; so that being pretty much unpre- 
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possessed, there must have been grounds for what struck 
me the moment I cast my eyes over the parterre — and 
that was, the unaccountable sport of nature in forming 
such numbers of dwarfs — No doubt, she sports at certain 
times in almost every corner of the world ; but in Paris, 
there is no end to her amusements — ^The goddess seems 
almost as merry as she is wise. 

As I carried my idea out of the opera cotnique with 
me, I measured every body I saw walking in the streets by 
it — Melancholy application! especially where the size was 
extremely little — the face extremely dark — the eyes quick 
— the nose long — ^the teeth white — the Jaw prominent — 
to see so many miserables, by force of accidents driven 
out of their own proper class into the very verge ot 
another, which it gives me pain to write down — every third 
man a pigmy ! — some by ricketty heads and hump backs — 
others by bandy legs — 2l third set arrested by the hand 
of Nature in the sixth and seventh years of their growth 
— a fourth, in their perfect and natural state like dwarf 
apple-trees ; from the first rudiments and stamina of their 
existence, never meant to grow higher. 

A medical traveller might say, 'tis owing to undue 
bandages — a splenetic one, to want of air — ^and an inquisi- 
tive traveller, to fortify the system, may measure the 
height of their houses — the narrowness of their streets, and 
in how few feet square in the sixth and seventh stories 
such numbers of the Bourgeoisie eat and sleep together ; but 
I remember, Mr. Shandy the elder, who accounted for 
nothing like any body else, in speaking one evening ot 
these matters, averred, that children, like other animals, 
might be increased almost to any size, provided they came 
right into the world; but the misery was, the citizens 
of Paris were so cooped up, that they had not actually 
room enough to get them — I do not call it getting 
any thing, said he — 'tis getting nothing — Nay, continued 
he, rising in his argument, 'tis getting worse than nothing, 
when all you have got, after twenty or five-and-twenty 
years of the tenderest care and most nutritious aliment 
bestowed upon it, shall not at last be as high as my 
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leg. Now, Mr. Shandy being very short, there could 
be nothing more said of it. 

As this is not a work of reasoning, I leave the solution 
as I found it, and content myself with the truth only 
of the remark, which is verified in every lane and by-lane 
of Paris. I was walking down that which leads from the 
Carousal to the Palais Royal, and observing a little boy in 
some distress at the side of the gutter, which ran down the 
middle of it, I took hold of his hand, and helped him over. 
Upon turning up his face to look at him after, I perceived 
he was about forty — Never mind, said I ; some good body 
will do as much for me, when I am ninety. 

I feel some little principles within me, which incline me 
to be merciful towards this poor blighted part of my 
species, who have neither size or strength to get on in the 
world — I cannot bear to see one of them trod upon ; and 
had scarce got seated beside my old French officer, ere the 
disgust was exercised, by seeing the very thing happen 
under the box we sat in. 

At the end of the orchestra, and betwixt that and the 
first side-box, there is a small esplanade left, where, when 
the house is full, numbers of all ranks take sanctuary. 
Though you stand, as in the parterre, you pay the same 
price as in the orchestra. A poor defenceless being of this 
order had got thrust, somehow or other, into this luckless 
place — the night was hot, and he was surrounded by beings 
two feet and a half higher than himself. The dwarf 
suffered inexpressibly on all sides ; but the thing which 
incommoded him most, was a taU corpulent German, near 
seven feet high, who stood directly betwixt him and all 
possibility of his seeing either the stage or the actors. The 
poor dwarf did all he could to get a peep at what was 
going forwards by seeking for some little opening betwixt 
the German's arm and his body, trying first one side, then 
the other ; but the German stood square in the most 
unaccommodating posture that can be imagined — ^thc 
dwarf might as well have been placed at the bottom of the 
deepest draw-well in Paris ; so he civilly reached up his 
hand to the German's sleeve, and told Wm his distress — 
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The German turned his head back, looked down upon him 
as Goliah did upon David — and unfeelingly resumed his 
posture. 

I was just then taking a pinch of snufF out of my 
monk's little horn box — ^And how would thy meek and 
courteous spirit, my dear monk ! so tempered to bear and 
forbear ! — how sweetly would it have lent an ear to this 
poor soul's complaint ! 

The old French officer, seeing me lift up my eyes with 
an emotion, as I made the apostrophe, took the liberty to 
ask me what was the matter — I told him the story in three 
words, and added, how inhuman it was. 

By this time the dwarf was driven to extremes, and in 
his first transports, which are generally unreasonable, had 
told the German he would cut ofF his long queue with his 
knife. — The German looked back coolly, and told him he 
was welcome, if he could reach it. 

An injury sharpened by an insult, be it to whom it will, 
makes every man of sentiment a party : I could have leaped 
out of the box to have redressed it — ^The old French officer 
did it with much less confusion ; for leaning a little over, and 
nodding to a sentinel, and pointing at the same time with his 
finger at the distress — the sentinel made his way to it. — 
There was no occasion to tell the grievance — the thing told 
itself; so thrusting back the German instantly with his 
musket — he took the poor dwarf by the hand, and placed 
him before him — ^This is noble ! said I, clapping my hands 
together — And yet you would not permit this, said the old 
officer, in England. 

— In England, dear Sir, said I, we sit all at our ease. • 

The old French officer would have set me at unity with 
myself, in case I had been at variance, — ^by saying it was a 
ton mot — ^and as a hn mot is always worth something at 
Paris, he offered me a pinch of snuff. 
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THE ROSE 

Paris 

It was now my turn to ask the old French officer, * what 
was the matter ? ' for a cry of * Haussez les mains ^ Monsieur 
rAbbiy re-echoed from a dozen different parts of the 
parterre, was as unintelligible to me, as my apostrophe to 
the monk had been to him. 

He told me, it was some poor Abbe in one of the 
upper loges, who he supposed had got planted perdu 
behind a couple of grisettes, in order to see the opera, and 
that the parterre espying him, were insisting upon his 
holding up both his hands during the representation. 
— And can it be supposed, said I, that an ecclesiastic 
would pick the grisettes' pockets .? The old French officer 
smiled, and whispering in my ear, opened a door of know- 
ledge which I had no idea of. 

Good God ! said I, turning pale with astonishment — is 
it possible, that a people so smit with sentiment should at 
the same time be so unclean, and so unlike themselves — 
duelle grossierte ! added I. 

The French officer told me it was an illiberal sarcasm at 
the church, which had begun in the theatre about the time 
the Tartuffe was given in it, by Moliere — but, like other 
remains of Gothic manners, was declining — ^Every nation, 
continued he, have their refinements and grossierleSj in 
which they take the lead, and lose it of one another by 
turns — that he had been in most countries, but never in 
one where he found not some delicacies, which others 
seemed to want. Le pour et le contre se trouvant en chaque 
nation ; there is a balance, said he, of good and bad every 
where ; and nothing but the knowing it is so, can emanci- 
pate one-half of the world from the prepossession which it 
holds gainst the other — that the advantage of travel, as it 
regarded the sf avoir vivre^ was by seeing a great deal both 
of men and manners ; it taught us mutual toleration ; 
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and mutual toleration, concluded he, making me a bow, 
taught us mutual love. 

The old French officer delivered this with an air of such 
candour and good sense, as coincided with my first favour- 
able impressions of his character — I thought I loved the 
man ; but I fear I mistook the object — 'twas my own 
way of thinking — the difference was, I could not have 
expressed it half so well. 

It is alike troublesome to both the rider and his beast — 
if the latter goes pricking up his ears, and starting all the 
way at every object which he never saw before — I have as 
little torment of this kind as any creature alive ; and yet 
I honestly confess, that many a thing gave me pain, and 
that I blushed at many a word the first month — which I 
found inconsequent and perfectly innocent the second. 

Madame de Rambouliet, after an acquaintance of about 
six weeks with her, had done me the honour to take me in 
her coach about two leagues out of town. — Of all women, 
Madame de Rambouliet is the most correct ; and I never 
wish to see one of more virtues and purity of heart — In 
our return back, Madame de Rambouliet desired me to 
pull the cord — I asked her if she wanted anything — Rien 
que pisscTy said Madame de Rambouliet. 

Grieve not, gentle traveller, to let Madame de Ram- 
bouliet p- -ss on — ^And ye fair mystic nymphs ! go each 
one pluck your rose, and scatter them in your path — for 
Madame de Rambouliet did no more — I handed Madame 
de Rambouliet out of the coach ; and had I been the priest 
of the chaste Castalia, I could not have served at her 
fountain with a more respectful decorum. 



THE FILLE DE CHAMBRE 

Paris 

What the old French officer had delivered upon travelling, 
bringing Polonius's advice to his son upon the same subject 
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into my head — ^and that bringing in Hamlet ; and Hamlet 
the rest of Shakespeare's works, I stopped at the Quai de 
Conti in my return home, to purchase the whole set. 

The bookseller said he had not a set in the world 
— Comment! said I ; taking one up out of a set which lay 
upon the counter betwixt us — He said, they were sent him 
only to be got bound, and were to be sent back to 
Versailles in the morning to the Count de B****. 

— ^And does the Count de B****, said I, read Shake- 
speare ? Cest un Esprit fort^ replied the bookseller. — He 
loves English books; and what is more to his honour, 
Monsieur, he loves the English too. You speak this so 
civilly, said I, that it is enough to oblige an Englishman to 
lay out a Louis d'or or two at your shop — ^The bookseller 
made a bow, and was going to say something, when a 
young decent girl about twenty, who by her air and dress 
seemed to be fille de chambre to some devout woman of 
fashion, came into the shop and asked for Les Jbgarements 
du Coeur fcf de P Esprit : the bookseller gave her the book 
directly; she pulled out a little green satin purse, run 
round with ribband of the same colour, and putting her 
finger and thumb into it, she took out the money and 
paid for it. As I had nothing more to stay me in 
the shop, we both walked out of the door together. 

— And what have you to do, my dear, with "The fVander- 
ings of the Hearty who scarce know yet you have one ; nor, 
till love has first told you it, or some faithless shepherd has 
made it ache, canst thou ever be sure it is so } — Le Dieu 
m^en garde! said the girl. — With reason, said I — ^for if 
it is a good one, 'tis pity it should be stolen; 'tis a 
little treasure to thee, and gives a better air to your face, 
than if it was dressed out with pearls. 

The young girl listened with a submissive attention, 
holding her satin purse by its ribband in her hand all 
the time — 'Tis a very small one, said I, taking hold of 
the bottom of it — she held it towards me — and there is 
very little in it, said I ; but be but as good as thou art 
handsome, and heaven will fill it : I had a parcel of crowns 
in my hand to pay for Shakespeare ; and as she had let go 
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the purse entirely, I put a single one in ; and tying up the 
riblmnd in a bow-knot, returned it to her. 

The young girl made me more a humble courtesy than 
a low one — 'twas one of those quiet, thankful sinkings, 
where the spirit bows itself down — the body does no more 
than tell it. I never gave a girl a crown in my life which 
gave me half the pleasure. 

My advice, my dear, would not have been worth a pin 
to you, said I, if I had not given this along with it: 
but now when you see the crown, you'll remember it — so 
don't, my dear, lay it out in ribbands. 

Upon my word, Sir, said the girl, earnestly, I am 
incapable — in saying which, as is usual in little bargains of 
honour, she gave me her hand — En viriti^ Monsieur^ je 
mettrai cet argent hpart^ said she. 

When a virtuous convention is made betwixt man and 
woman, it sanctifies their most private walks ; so notwith- 
standing it was dusky, yet as both our roads lay the same 
way, we made no scruple of walking along the Quai de 
Conti together. 

She made me a second courtesy in setting off, and 
before we got twenty yards from the door, as if she 
had not done enough before, she made a sort of a little 
stop to tell me again — she thanked me; 

It was a small tribute, I told her, which I could not 
avoid paying to virtue, and would not be mistaken in 
the person I had been rendering it to for the world — 
but I see innocence, my dear, in your face — ^and foul befall 
the man who ever lays a snare in its way ! 

The girl seemed affected some way or other with what 
I said — she gave a low sigh — I found I was not impowered 
to enquire at all after it — ^so said nothing more till I got to 
the corner of the Rue de Nevers, where we were to part. 

— But is this the way, my dear, said I, to the Hotel de 
Modene? she told me it was — or, that I might go by 
the Rue de Gueneguault, which was the next turn — Then 
I'll go, my dear, by the Rue de Gueneguault, said I, 
for two reasons; first I shall please myself, and next I 
shall give you the protection of my company as far on 
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your way as I can. The girl was sensible I was civil 
— and said, she wished the Hotel de Modene was in 
the Rue de St. Pierre — You live there ? said I — She told 
me she was jille de chambre to Madame R**** — Good 
God ! said I, 'tis the very lady for whom I have brought a 
letter from Amiens — The girl told me that Madame R****, 
she believed, expected a stranger with a letter, and was 
impatient to see him — so I desired the girl to present my 
compliments to Madame R****, and say I would certainly 
wait upon her in the morning. 

We stood still at the corner of the Rue de Nevers 
whilst this passed — ^We then stopped a moment whilst 
she disposed of her Egarements du Coeur^ etc., more com- 
modiously than carrying them in her hand — they were two 
volumes; so I held the second for her whilst she put 
the first in her pocket ; and then she held her pocket, and 
I put in the other after it. 

'Tis sweet to feel by what fine-spun threads our 
affections are drawn together. 

We set off afresh, and as she took her third step, 
the girl put her hand within my arm — I was just bidding 
her — but she did it of herself with that undeliberating 
simplicity, which shewed it was out of her head that 
she had never seen me before. For my own part, I 
felt the conviction of consanguinity so strongly, that I 
could not help turning half round to look in her face, and 
see if I could trace out any thing in it of a family likeness 
— Tut ! said I, are we not all relations ? 

When we arrived at the turning up of the Rue de 
Gueneguault, I stopped to bid her adieu for good and all : 
the girl would thank me again for my company and kind- 
ness — She bid me adieu twice — I repeated it as often; 
and so cordial was the parting between us, that had it 
happened anywhere else, I'm not sure but I should have 
signed it with a kiss of charity, as warm and holy as 
an apostle. 

But in Paris, as none kiss each other but the men — I 
did, what amounted to the same thing — 

— I bid God bless her. 
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THE PASSPORT 

Paris 

When I got home to my hotel, La Fleur told me I 
had been enqmred after by the Lieutenant de Police — 
The deuce take it ! said I — I know the reason. It is time 
the reader should know it, for in the order of things 
in which it happened, it was omitted; not that it was 
out of my head ; but that, had I told it then, it might 
have been forgot now — and now is the time I want it. 

I had left London with so much precipitation, that it 
never entered my mind that we were at war with France ; 
and had reached Dover, and had looked through my glass 
at the hills beyond Boulogne, before the idea presented 
itself ; and with this in its train, that there was no getting 
there without a passport. Go but to the end of a street, 
I have a mortal aversion for returning back no wiser than 
I set out ; and as this was one of the greatest efforts I had 
ever made for knowledge, I could less bear the thoughts 
of it ; so hearing the Count de **** had hired the packet, 
I begged he would take me in his suite. The Count had 
some little knowledge of me, so made little or no difficulty 
— only said, his inclination to serve me could reach no 
farther than Calais, as he was to return by way of Brussels 
to Paris ; however, when I had once passed there, I might 
get to Paris without interruption ; but that in Paris I 
must make friends and shift for myself — Let me get to 
Paris, Monsieur le Count, said I — ^and I shall do very well. 
So I embarked, and never thought more of the matter. 

When La Fleur told me the Lieutenant de Police had 
been enquiring after me — the thing instantly recurred — 
and by the time La Fleur had well told me, the master of 
the hotel came into my room to tell me the same thing, 
with this addition to it, that my passport had been 
particularly asked after : the master of the hotel concluded 
with saying. He hoped I had one — Not I, faith ! said I. 

II. T 
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The master of the hotel retired three steps from me, as 
from an infected person, as I declared this — ^and poor La 
Fleur advanced three steps towards me, and with that sort 
of movement which a good soul makes to succour a 
distressed one — the fellow won my heart by it ; and from 
that single trait, I knew his character as perfectly, and 
could rely upon it as firmly, as if he had served me with 
fidelity for seven years. 

Mon seigneur! cried the master of the hotel — ^but 
recollecting himself as he made the exclamation, he 
instantly changed the tone of it — If Monsieur, said he, has 
not a passport, {apparemmeni) in all likelihood he has friends 
in Paris who can procure him one — Not that I know of, 
quoth I, with an air of indifference. — Then, certes^ replied 
he, you'll be sent to the Bastille or the Chatelet, au moins. 
Poo ! said I, the King of France is a good-natured soul — 
he'll hurt nobody. — Cela riempeche pas^ said he — you will 
certainly be sent to the Bastille to-morrow morning. — But 
I've taken your lodgings for a month, answered I, and I'll 
not quit them a day before the time for all the kings of 
France in the world. La Fleur whispered in my ear. That 
nobody could oppose the King of France. 

Pardi ! said my host, ces Messieurs Anglois sont des gens 
tres extraordinaires — ^and having both said and sworn it — 
he went out. 



THE PASSPORT 

The Hotel at Paris 

I COULD not find in my heart to torture La Fleur's with a 
serious look upon the subject of my embarrassment, which 
was the reason I had treated it so cavalierly ; and to shew 
him how light it lay upon my mind, I dropped the subject 
entirely ; and whilst he waited upon me at supper, talked 
to him with more than usual gaiety about Paris, and of the 
opera comique. — La Fleur had been there himself, and 
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had followed me through the streets as far as the book- 
seller's shop ; but seeing me come out with the young Jille 
de chambre^ and that we walked down the Quai de Conti to- 
gether, La Fleur deemed it unnecessary to follow me a step 
further — so making his own reflections upon it, he took a 
shorter cut — and got to the hotel in time to be informed 
of the affair of the police against my arrival. 

As soon as the honest creature had taken away, and 
gone down to sup himself, I then began to think a little 
seriously about my situation — 

— ^And here, I know, Eugenius, thou wilt smile at the 
remembrance of a short dialogue which passed betwixt us 
the moment I was going to set out — I must tell it here. 

Eugenius, knowing that I was as little subject to be 
overburthened with money as thought, had drawn me 
aside to interrogate me how much I had taken care for ; 
upon telling him the exact sum, Eugenius shook his head, 
and said it would not do ; so pulled out his purse in order 
to empty it into mine. — I've enough in conscience, 
Eugenius, said I. — Indeed, Yorick, you have not, replied 
Eugenius — I know France and Italy better than you — 
But you don't consider, Eugenius, said I, refusing his offer, 
that before I have been three days in Paris, I shall take 
care to say or do something or other for which I shall get 
clapped up into the Bastille, and that I shall live there a 
couple of months entirely at the King of France's expense. 
I beg pardon, said Eugenius, drily : really I had forgot 
that resource. 

Now the event I treated gaily came seriously to my 
door. 

It is folly, or nonchalance, or philosophy, or pertinacity 
— or what is it in me, that, after all, when La Fleur had 
gone down stairs, and I was quite alone, I could not bring 
down my mind to think of it otherwise than I had then 
spoken of it to Eugenius } 

— ^And as for the Bastille ; the terror is in the word — 
Make the most of it you can, said I to myself, the Bastille 
is but another word for a tower — ^and a tower is but 
another word for a house you can't get out of — Mercy on 
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the gouty ! for they are in it twice a year — but with nine 
livres a day, and pen and ink and paper and patience, 
albeit a man can't get out, he may do very well within — 
at least for a month or six weeks ; at the end of which, if 
he is a harmless fellow, his innocence appears, and he 
comes out a better and wiser man than he went in. 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the 
court-yard, as I settled this account ; and remember I 
walked down stairs in no small triumph with the conceit of 
my reasoning — Beshrew the sombre pencil ! said I vaunt- 
ingly — for I envy not its power, which paints the evils of 
life with so hard and deadly a colouring. The mind sits 
terrified at the objects she has magnified herself, and 
blackened : reduce them to their proper size and hue, she 
overlooks them — 'Tis true, said I, correcting the proposition 
— the Bastille is not an evil to be despised — But strip it of 
its towers — ^fill up the fosse — unbarricade the doors— call 
it simply a confinement, and suppose 'tis some tyrant of a 
distemper — and not of a man, which holds you in it — the 
evil vanishes, and you bear the other half without complaint. 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this soliloquy, with 
a voice which I took to be of a child, which complained * it 
could not get out.' — I looked up and down the passage, 
and seeing neither man, woman, or child, I went out with- 
out further attention. 

In my return back through the passage, I heard the 
same words repeated twice over ; and looking up, I saw it 
was a starling hung in a little cage — ' I can t get out — I 
can't get out,' said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird : and to every person who 
came through the passage it ran fluttering to the side 
towards which they approached it, with the same lament- 
ation of its captivity — ' I can't get out,' said the starling — 
God help thee ! said I — but I'll let thee out, cost what it 
will ; so I turned about the cage to get to the door ; it 
was twisted and double twisted so fast with wire, there was 
no getting it open without pulling the cage to pieces — 
I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his 
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deliverance, and thrusting his head through the trellis, 
pressed his breast against it, as if impatient — I fear, poor 
creature ! said I, I cannot set thee at liberty — * No,' said 
the starling — * I can't get out — I can't get out,' said the 
starling. 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly 
awakened ; or do I remember an incident in my life, where 
the dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been a bubble, 
were so suddenly called home. Mechanical as the notes 
were, yet so true in tune to nature were they chaunted, 
that in one moment they overthrew all my systematic 
reasonings upon the Bastille ; and I heavily walked up stairs, 
unsaying every word I had said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery! said I — 
still thou art a bitter draught ! and though thousands 
in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
less bitter on that account. — 'Tis thou, thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess, addressing myself to Liberty, whom all 
in public or in private worship, whose taste is grateful, 
and ever will be so, till Nature herself shall change — no 
tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic power 
turn thy sceptre into iron — ^with thee to smile upon him 
as he eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, 
from whose court thou art exiled — Gracious heave'n ! cried 
I, kneeling down upon the last step but one in my ascent, 
grant me but health, thou great Bestower of it, and give 
me but this fair goddess as my companion — and shower 
down thy mitres, if it seems good unto thy divine provi- 
dence, upon those heads which are aching for them. 



THE CAPTIVE 

Paris 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room ; I sat 
down close to my table, and leaning my head upon my 
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hand, I began to figure to myself the miseries of confine- 
ment. I was in a right frame for it, and so I gave full 
scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures, born to no inheritance but slavery : but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups in it did 
but distract me — 

— I took a single captive, and having first shut him up 
in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation 
and confinement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart 
it was which arises from hope deferred. Upon looking 
nearer I saw him pale and feverish: in thirty years the western 
breeze had not once fanned his blood — he had seen no sun, 
no moon, in all that time — nor had the voice of friend or 
kinsman breathed through his lattice : — his children — 

But here my heart began to bleed — and I was forced to 
go on with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in 
the furthest corner of his dungeon, which was alternately 
his chair and bed : a little calendar of small sticks were 
laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal days and 
nights he had passed there — he had one of these little 
sticks in his hand, and with a rusty nail he was etching 
another day of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened 
the little light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards 
the door, then cast it down — shook his head, and went on 
with his work of affliction. I heard his chains upon his 
legs, as he turned his body to lay his little stick upon the 
bundle. — He gave a deep sigh — I saw the iron enter into 
his soul — I burst into tears — I could not sustain the 
picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn — I 
started up from my chair, and called La Fleur — I bid him 
bespeak me a remise, and have it ready at the door of the 
hotel by nine in the morning. 

— rU go directly, said I, myself to Monsieur le Due de 
Choiseul. 
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La Fleur would have put me to bed ; but not willing 
he should see any thing upon my cheek which would cost 
the honest fellow a heart-ache — I told him I would go to 
bed by myself — and bid him go do the same. 



THE STARLING 

Road to Versailles 

I got into my remise the hour I promised : La Fleur got 
up behind, and I bid the coachman make the best of his 
way to Versailles. 

As there was nothing in this road, or rather nothing 
which I look for in travelling, I cannot fill up the blank 
better than with a short history of this self-same bird, 
which became the subject of the last chapter. 

Whilst the Honourable Mr. **** was waiting for a 
wind at Dover, it had been caught upon the cliffs before 
it could well fly, by an English lad who was his groom ; 
who not caring to destroy it, had taken it in his breast 
into the packet — and by course of feeding it, and taking it 
once under his protection, in a day or two grew fond of it, 
and got it safe along with him to Paris. 

At Paris the lad had laid out a livre in a little cage for 
the starling, and as he had little to do better the five 
months his master stayed there, he taught it in his mother's 
tongue the four simple words — (and no more) — to which 
I owned myself so much its debtor. 

Upon his master's going on for Italy — the lad had 
given it to the master of the hotel — But his little song for 
Hberty being in an unknown language at Paris, the bird 
had little or no store set by him — ^so La Fleur bought 
both him and his cage for me for a bottle of Burgundy. 

In my return from Italy I brought him with me to the 
country in whose language he had learned his notes — ^and 
telling the story of him to Lord A — , Lord A begged the 
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bird of me — in a week Lord A gave him to Lord B — ; 
Lord B made a present of him to Lord C — ; and Lord 
C's gentleman sold him to Lord D's for a shilling — Lord 
D gave him to Lord E — , and so on — half round the 
alphabet — From that rank he passed into the lower house, 
and passed the hands of as manv commoners — But as all 
these wanted to get in — and my bird wanted to get out — 
he had almost as little store set by him in London as in 
Paris. 

It is impossible but many of my readers must have 
heard of him ; and if any by mere chance have ever seen 
him, — I beg leave to inform them, that that bird was my 
bird — or some vile copy set up to represent him. 

I have nothing further to add upon him, but that from 
that time to this, I have borne this poor starling as the 
crest to my arms. — Thus 



— And let the heralds' officers twist his neck about if they 
dare. 
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THE ADDRESS 



Versailles 



I SHOULD not like to have my enemy take a view of my 
mind when I am going to ask protection of any man ; 
for whigh reason I generally endeavour to protect myself ; 
but this going to Monsieur le Due de C**** was an act 
of compuLion — ^had it been an act of choice, I should have 
done it, I suppose, like other people. 

How many mean plans of dirty address, as I went 
along, did my servile heart form ! I deserved the Bastille 
for every one of them. 

Then nothing would serve me, when I got within sight 
of Versailles, but putting words and sentences together, 
and conceiving attitudes and tones to wreath myself into 
Monsieur le Due de C****'s good graces — This will do, 
said I — ^Just as well, retorted I again, as a coat carried up 
to him by an adventurous tailor, without taking his 

measure Fool! continued I — see Monsieur le Due's 

face first — observe what character is written in it — take 
notice in what posture he stands to hear you — mark the 
turns and expressions of his body and limbs — ^and for the 
tone — the first sound which comes from his lips will give 
it you; and from all these together you'll compound an 
address at once upon the spot, which cannot disgust the 
Duke — the ingredients are his own, and most likely to go 
down. 

Well ! said I, I wish it well over — Coward again ! as if 
man to man was not equal throughout the whole surface 
of the globe ; and if in the field — ^why not face to face in 
the cabinet too ? And trust me, Yorick, whenever it is 
not so, man is false to himself, and betrays his own 
succors ten times where nature does it once. Go to the 
Due de C**** with the Bastille in thy looks — My life for 
it, thou wilt be sent back to Paris in half an hour with an 
escort. 
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I believe so, said I — Then I'll go to the Duke, by Heaven ! 
with all the gaiety and debonairness in the world. — 

— ^And there you are wrong again, replied I — A heart 
at ease, Yorick, flies into no extremes — 'tis ever on its 
centre — Well ! well ! cried I, as the coachman turned in at 
the gates, I find I shall do very well : and by the time he 
had wheeled round the court, and brought me up to the 
door, I found myself so much the better for my own 
lecture, that I neither ascended the steps like a victim to 
justice, who was to part with life upon the topmost — nor 
did I mount them with a skip and a couple of strides, as I 
do when I fly up, Eliza ! to thee, to meet it. 

As I entered the door of the saloon, I was met by a 
person who possibly might be the maitre (VhoteU but had 
more the air of one of the under-secretaries, who told me 
the Due de C**** was busy — I am utterly ignorant, said 
I, of the forms of obtaining an audience, being an absolute 
stranger, and what is worse in the present conjuncture of 
affairs, being an Englishman too. — He replied, that did 
not increase the difficulty. — I made him a slight bow, and 
told him, I had something of importance to say to Mon- 
sieur le Due. The secretary looked towards the stairs, as 
if he was about to leave me to carry up this account to 
some one — But I must not mislead you, said I, — for what 
I have to say is of no manner of importance to Monsieur 
le Due de C**** — but of great importance to myself. 
— Cest une autre affaire^ replied he — Not at all, said I, to 
a man of gallantry. But pray, good Sir, continued I, when 
can a stranger hope to have accesse .? — In not less than two 
hours, said he, looking at his watch. The number ot 
equipages in the court-yard seemed to justify the calcula- 
tion, that I could have no nearer a prospect — ^and as 
walking backwards and forwards in the saloon, without a 
soul to commune with, was for the time as bad as being in 
the Bastille itself, I instantly went back to my remise, and 
bid the coachman to drive me to the Cordon Bleu, which 
was the nearest hotel. 

I think there is a fatality in it — I seldom go to the place 
I set out for. 
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LE PATISSIER 

Versailles 

Before I had got half-way down the street I changed my 
mind : as I am at Versailles, thought I, I might as well 
take a view of the town ; so I pulled the cord, and ordered 
the coachman to drive round some of the principal streets 
— I suppose the town is not very large, said I. — ^The 
coachman begged pardon for setting me right, and told 
me it was very superb, and that numbers of the first dukes 
and marquisses and counts had hotels — The Count de 
B****, of whom the bookseller at the Quai de Conti had 
spoke so handsomely the night before, came instantly into 
my mind — ^And why should I not go, thought I, to the 
Count de B****, who has so high an idea of English 
books and English men — and teU him my story? so I 
changed my mind a second time — In truth it was the 
third ; for I had intended that day for Madame de R**** 
in the Rue St. Pierre, and had devoutly sent her word by 
her Jille de chambre that I would assuredly wait upon her — 
but I am governed by circumstances — I cannot govern 
them : so seeing a man standing with a basket on the other 
side of the street, as if he had something to sell, I bid La 
Fleur go up to him and enquire for the Count's hotel. 

La Fleur returned a little pale : and told me it was a 
Chevalier de St. Louis selling pates — It is impossible. La 
Fleur, said I. — La Fleur coidd no more account for the 
phenomenon than myself ; but persisted in his story : he 
had seen the croix set in gold, with its red ribband, he said, 
tied to his button-hole — and had looked into the basket 
and seen the pdtes which the Chevalier was selling; so 
could not be mistaken in that. 

Such a reverse in man's life awakens a better principle 
than curiosity : I could not help looking for some time at 
him as I sat in the remise — the more I looked at him, his 
croix, and his basket, the stronger they wove themselves 
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into my brain — I got out of the remise, and went towards 
him. 

He was begirt with a clean linen apron, which fell below 
his knees, and with a sort of a bib that went half way up 
his breast ; upon the top of this, but a little below the hem, 
hung his croix. His basket of little pd^s was covered over 
with a white damask napkin : another of the same kind 
was spread at the bottom ; and there was a look oi propreti 
and neatness throughout, that one might have bought his 
pAtis of him, as much from appetite as sentiment. 

He made an offer of them to neither ; but stood still 
with them at the corner of a hotel, for those to buy who 
chose it, without solicitation. 

He was about forty-eight — of a sedate look, something 
approaching to gravity. I did not wonder. — I went up 
rather to the basket than him, and having lifted up the 
napkin, and taken one of his pdtis into my hand — I begged 
he would explain the appearance which affected me. 

He told me in a few words, that the best part of his life 
had passed in the service, in which, after spending a small 
patrimony, he had obtained a company and the croix with 
it ; but that, at the conclusion of the last peace, his regi- 
ment being reformed, and the whole corps, with those of 
some other regiments, left without any provision, he found 
himself in a wide world without friends, without a livre — 
and indeed, said he, without anything but this — (pointing, as 
he said it, to his croix) — ^The poor Chevalier won my pity, 
and he finished the scene with winning my esteem too. 

The king, he siud, was the most generous of princes, 
but his generosity could neither relieve or reward every 
one, and it was only his misfortune to be amongst the 
number. He had a little wife, he said, whom he loved, 
who did the patisserie ; and added, he felt no dishonour in 
defending her and himself from want in this way — ^unless 
Providence had offered him a better. 

It would be wicked to withhold a pleasure from the 
good, in passing over what happened to this poor Chevalier 
of St. Louis about nine months after. 

It seems he usually took his stand near the iron gates 
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which lead up to the palace, and as his croix had caught 
the eye of numbers, numbers had made the same inquiry 
which I had done — He had told the same story, and always 
with so much modesty and good sense, that it had reached 
at last the king's ears — ^who hearing the Chevalier had been 
a gallant officer, and respected by the whole regiment as a 
man of honour and integrity — he broke up his little trade 
by a pension of fifteen hundred livres a year. 

As I have told this to please the reader, I beg he will 
allow me to relate another, out of its order, to please myself 
— the two stories reflect light upon each other — ^and 'tis a 
pity they should be parted. 



THE SWORD 



Rennes 



When states and empires have their periods of declension, 
and feel in their turn what distress and poverty is — I stop 
not to tell the causes which gradually brought the house 
d'E**** in Britanny into decay. The Marquis d'E**** 
had fought up against his condition with great firmness; 
wishing to preserve, and still shew to the world some little 
fragments of what his ancestors had been — their indiscre- 
tions had put it out of his power. There was enough left 
for the little exigencies of obscurity — But he had two boys 
who looked up to him for light — he thought they deserved 
it. He had tried his sword — it could not open the way — 
the mounting was too exj)ensive — and simple economy was 
not a match for it — ^there was no resource but commerce. 

In any other province in France, save Britanny, this was 
smiting the root for ever of the little tree his pride and 
aflfection wished to see re-blossom — But in Britanny, there 
being a provision for this, he avsdled himself of it ; and 
taking an occasion when the States were assembled at 
Rennes, the Marquis, attended with his two boys, entered 



^ 
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the court ; and having pleaded the right of an ancient law 
of the duchy, which, though seldom claimed, he said, was 
no less in force, he took his sword from his side — Here, 
said he, take it ; and be trusty guardians of it, till better 
times put me in condition to reclaim it. 

The president accepted the Marquis's sword — he stayed 
a few minutes to see it deposited in the archives of his 
house, and departed. 

The Marquis and his whole family embarked the next 
day for Martinico, and in about nineteen or twenty years 
of successful application to business, with some unlooked- 
for bequests from distant branches of his house, returned 
home to reclaim his nobility and to support it. 

It was an incident of good fortune which will never 
happen to any traveller, but a sentimental one, that I 
should be at Rennes at the very time of this solemn requi- 
sition : I call it solemn — ^it was so to me. 

The Marquis entered the court with his whole family : 
he supported his lady — ^his eldest son supported his sister, 
and his youngest was at the other extreme of the line next 
his mother — lie put his handkerchief to his face twice — 

— ^There was a dead silence. When the Marquis had 
approached within six paces of the tribunal, he gave the 
Marchioness to his youngest son, and advancing three steps 
before his family — he reclaimed his sword. His sword 
was given him, and the moment he got it into his hand, he 
drew it almost out of the scabbard — 'twas the shining face 
of a friend he had once given up — ^he looked attentively 
along it, beginning at the hilt, as if to see whether it was 
the same — when observing a little rust which it had con- 
tracted near the point, he brought it near his eye, and 
bending his head down over it — I think I saw a tear fall 
upon the place : I could not be deceived by what followed. 

* I shall find,' said he, * some other way to get it off.' 

When the Marquis had said this, he returned his sword 
into its scabbard, made a bow to the guardians of it — and 
with his wife and daughter, and his two sons following 
him, walked out. 

O how I envied him his feelings! 
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THE PASSPORT 



Versailles 



I FOUND no difficulty in getting admittance to Monsieur 
Ic Count de B****. The set of Shakespeares was laid upon 
the table, and he was tumbling them over. I walked up 
close to the table, and giving first such a look at the bool^ 
as to make him conceive I knew what they were — I told 
him I had come without any one to present me, knowing I 
should meet with a friend in his apartment, who, I trusted, 
would do it for me — it is my countryman the great Shake- 
speare, said I, pointing to his works — et ayez la bonti^ man 
cher amiy apostrophizing his spirit, added I, de me faire cet 
honneur^la. — 

The Count smiled at the singularity of the introduction ; 
and seeing I looked a little pale and sickly, insisted upon 
my taking an arm-chair ; so I sat down ; and to save him 
conjectures upon a visit so out of all rule, I told him 
simply of the incident in the bookseller's shop, and how 
that had impelled me rather to go to him with the story of 
a little embarrassment I was under, than to any other man 
in France — And what is your embarrassment ? let me hear 
it, said the Count. So I told him the story just as I have 
told it the reader. — 

— And the master of my hotel, said I, as I concluded it, 
will needs have it. Monsieur le Count, that I should be 
sent to the Bastille — but I have no apprehensions, continued 
I — for in falling into the hands of the most polished people 
in the world, and being conscious I was a true man, and 
not come to spy the nakedness of the land, I scarce thought 
I laid at their mercy. — It does not suit the gallantry of the 
French, Monsieur le Count, said I, to shew it against 
invalids. 

An animated blush came into the Count de B*^**'s 
cheeks as I spoke this — Ne craignez rien — Don't fear, said 
he — Indeed I don't, replied I again — Besides, continued I 
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a litde sportingly, I have come laughing all the way from 
London to Paris, and I do not think Monsieur le Due de 
Choiseul is such an enemy to mirth, as to send me back 
crying for my pains. 

— My application to you, Monsieur le Count de B**** 
(making him a low bow), is to desire he will not. 

The Count heard me with great good-nature, or I had 
not said half as much — ^and once or twice said — CVi/ bsen 
diL So I rested my cause there — ^and determined to say 
no more about it. 

The Count led the discourse : we talked of indifferent 
things — of books, and politics, and men — and then of 
women — ^God bless them all ! said I, after much discourse 
about them — there is not a man upon earth who loves 
them so much as I do : after all the foibles I have seen, and 
all the satires I have read against them, still I love them ; 
being firmly persuaded that a man, who has not a sort of an 
affection for the whole sex, is incapable of ever loving a 
single one as he ought. 

Heh bien! Monsieur rAngloiSy said the Count, gaily — 
You are not come to spy the nakedness of the land — I 
believe you — ni encore^ I dare say that of our women — 
But permit me to conjecture — if, par hasardy they fell into 
your way, that the prospect would not affect you. 

I have something within me which cannot bear the shock 
of the least indecent insinuation : in the sportability of chit- 
chat I have often endeavoured to conquer it, and with 
infinite pain have hazarded a thousand things to a dozen 
of the sex together — the least of which I could not venture 
to a single one to gain heaven. 

Excuse me. Monsieur le Count, said I — as for the 
nakedness of your land, if I saw it, I should cast my 
eyes over it with tears in them — ^and for that of your 
women (blushing at the idea he had excited in me), I 
am so evangelical in this, and have such a fellow-feeling 
for whatever is weak about them, that I would cover it 
with a garment, if I knew how to throw it on — But 
I could wish, continued I, to spy the nakedness of their 
hearts, and through the different disguises of customs, 
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climates, and religion, find out what is good in them to 
fashion my own by — ^and therefore am I come. 

It is for this reason, Monsieur le Count, continued I, 
that I have not seen the Palais Royal — nor the Luxem- 
bourg — nor the Facade of the Louvre — nor have attempted 
to swell the catalogues we have of pictures, statues, and 
churches — I conceive every fair being as a temple, and 
would rather enter in, and see the original drawings, 
and loose sketches hung up in it, than the Transfiguration 
of Raphael itself. 

The thirst of this, continued I, as impatient as that 
which inflames the breast of the connoisseur, has led me 
from my own home into France — ^and from France will 
lead me through Italy — 'tis a quiet journey of the heart in 
pursuit of Nature, and those affections which arise out 
of her, which make us love each other — and the world, 
better than we do. 

The Count said a great many civil things to me upon 
the occasion ; and added, very politely, how much he stood 
obliged to Shakespeare for making me known to him — 
But, d-propos^ said he, — Shakespeare is full of great things 
— he forgot a small punctilio of announcing your name 
— it puts you under a necessity of doing it yourself. 



THE PASSPORT 

Versailles 

There is not a more perplexing affair in life to me, 
than to set about telling any one who I am — for there 
is scarce anybody I cannot give a better account of than 
myself; and I have often wished I could do it in a 
single word — and have an end of it. It was the only 
time and occasion in my life I could accomplish this to 
any purpose — for Shakespeare lying upon the table, and 
recollecting I was in his books, \ took up Hamlet, and 

II. u 
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turning immediately to the grave-digger's scene in the 
fifth act, I laid my finger upon Yorick, and advancing 
the book to the Count, with my finger all the way 
over the name — Me void I said I. 

Now whether the idea of poor Yorick's skull was put 
out of the Count's mind by the reality of my own, or 
by what magic he could drop a period of seven or eight 

hundred years, makes nothing in this account tis 

certain the French conceive better than they combine — 
I wonder at nothing in this world, and the less at this; 
inasmuch as one of the first of our own church, for 
whose candour and paternal sentiments I have the highest 
veneration, fell into the same mistake in the very same 
case, — * He could not bear,' he said, * to look into the 
sermon's wrote by the king of Denmark's Jester.' — Good 
my lord ! said I ; but there are two i oricks. The 
Yorick your lordship thinks of has been dead and buried 
eight hundred years ago ; he flourished in Horwendillus's 
court — the other Yorick is myself, who have flourished, 
my lord, in no court — He shook his head — Good God ! 
said I, you might as well confound Alexander the Great 
with Alexander the Coppersmith, my lord — 'Twas aU one, 
he replied. — 

— If Alexander king of Macedon could have translated 
your Lordship, said I, I'm sure your Lordship would not 
have said so. 

The poor Count de B**** fell but into the same error — 

— Et^ Monsieur y est il Torick? cried the Count. — Je le 
suiSy said I. — Fous! — Moi — moi qui ai Phonneur de vous 
parler^ Monsieur le Comte — Mon Dieu ! said he, embracing 
me — Vous etes Torick! 

The Count instantly put the Shakespeare into his pocket, 
and left me alone in his room. 
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THE PASSPORT 

Versailles 

I COULD not conceive why the Count de B**** had gone 
so abruptly out of the room, any more than I could 
conceive why he had put the Shakespeare into his pocket — 
Mysteries which must explain themselves are not worth 
the loss of time which a conjecture about them takes up : 
'twas better to read Shakespeare ; so taking up * Much 
ado about Nothing,' I transported myself instantly from 
the chair I sat in to Messina in Sicily, and got so busy 
with Don Pedro and Benedict and Beatrice, that I thought 
not of Versailles, the Count, or the Passport. 

Sweet pliability of man's spirit, that can at once surrender 
itself to illusions, which cheat expectation and sorrow of 
their weary moments ! — Long — long since had he numbered 
out my days, had I not trod so great a part of them 
upon this enchanted ground ; when my way is too rough 
for my feet, or too steep for my strength, J get off it, 
to some smooth velvet path which fancy has scattered 
over with rose-buds of delights ; and having taken a 
few turns in it, come back strengthened and refreshed 
— When evils press sore upon me, and there is no retreat 
from them in this world, then I take a new course — I leave 
it — and as I have a clearer idea of the Elysian Fields than I 
have of heaven, I force myself, like Aeneas, into them — I 
see him meet the pensive shade of his forsaken Dido, 
and wish to recognize it — I see the injured spirit wave 
her head, and turn off silent from the author of her 
miseries and dishonours — I lose the feelings for myself 
in her's, and in those affections which were wont to make 
me mourn for her when I was at school. 

Surely this is not walking in a vain shadow — nor does 
man disquiet himself in vain by it — he oftener does so 
in trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only 
— I can safely say for myself, I was never able to conquer 
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any one single bad sensation in my heart so decisively, 
as by beating up as fast as I could for some kindly 
and gentle sensation to fight it upon its own ground. 

When I had got to the end of the third act, the 
Count de B**** entered with my passport in his hand. 
Mons. le Due de C****, said the Count, is as good a 
prophet, I daresay, as he is a statesman — Un homtne qui n/, 
said the duke, ne sera jamais dangereux, — Had it been for 
any one but the king's jester, added the Count, I could not 
have got it these two hours. — Pardonnes moiy Mons. le 
County said I — I am not the king's jester. — But you 
are Yorick.? — ^Yes. — Et vous plaisantez? — I answered. 
Indeed I did jest — but was not paid for it — 'twas entirely 
at my own expense. 

We have no jester at court, Mons. le Count, said I ; the 
last we had was in the licentious reign of Charles II. — 
since which time our manners have been so gradually 
refining, that our court at present is so full of patriots, 
who wish for nothing but the honours and wealth of 
their country — and our ladies are all so chaste, so spotless, 
so good, so devout — there is nothing for a jester to make 
a jest of — 

Voila un persiflage I cried the Count. 



THE PASSPORT 

Versailles 

As the Passport was directed to all lieutenant-governors, 
governors, and commandants of cities, generals of armies, 
justiciaries, and all officers of justice, to let Mr. Yorick 
the king's jester, and his baggage, travel quietly along — I 
own the triumph of obtaining the Passport was not a Tittle 
tarnished by the figure I cut in it — But there is nothing 
unmixed in this world ; and some of the gravest of our 
divines have carried it so far as to affirm, that enjoyment 
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itself was attended even with a sigh — and that the greatest 
they knew of terminated in a general way, in little better 
than a convulsion. 

I remember the grave and learned Bevoriskius, in his 
Commentary upon the Generations from Adam, very 
naturally breaks off in the middle of a note to give an 
account to the world of a couple of sparrows upon the out- 
edge of his window, which had incommoded him all the 
time he wrote, and at last had entirely taken him off from 
his genealogy. 

— 'Tis strange! writes Bevoriskius, but the facts are 
certain, for I have had the curiosity to mark them down 
one by one with my pen — but the cock-sparrow, during 
the little time that I could have finished the other half of 
this note, has actually interrupted me with the reiteration 
of his caresses three-and-twenty times and a half. 

How merciful, adds Bevoriskius, is heaven to his crea- 
tures! 

Ill-fated Yorick ! that the gravest of thy brethren should 
be able to write that to the world, which stains thy face 
with crimson, to copy in even thy study. 

But this is nothing to my travels— So I twice — twice 
beg pardon for it. 



CHARACTER 



Versailles 



And how do you find the French? said the Count de 
B****, after he had given me the Passport. 

The reader may suppose, that after so obliging a proof 
of courtesy, I could not be at a loss to say something 
handsome to the enquiry. 

— Mais passe^ pour cela — Speak frankly, said he: do 
you find all the urbanity in the French which the world 
give us the honour of .^ — I had found every thing, I said. 
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which confirmed it — Vraiment^ said the G)unt — les Franfob 
sont polis — To an excess, replied I. 

The Count took notice of the word excesse ; and would 
have it I meant more than I said. I defended myself a 
long time as well as I could against it — he insisted I had a 
reserve, and that I would speak my opinion frankly. 

I believe, Mons. le Count, said I, that man has a certain 
compass, as well as an instrument ; and that the social and 
other calls have occasion by turns for every key in him ; so 
that if you begin a note too high or too low, there must 
be a want either in the upper or under part, to fill up the 
system of harmony. — ^The Count de B**** did not under- 
stand music, so desired me to explain it some other way. 
A polished nation, my dear Count, said I, makes every 
one its debtor ; and besides, urbanity itself, like the fair 
sex, has so many charms, it goes against the heart to say it 
can do ill ; and yet, I believe, there is but a certain line of 
perfection, that man, take him altogether, is impowered to 
arrive at — if he gets beyond, he rather exchanges qualities 
than gets them. I must not presume to say, how far this 
has aiFected the French in the subject we are speaking of — 
but should it ever be the case of the English, in the progress 
of their refinements, to arrive at the same polish which 
distinguishes the French, if we did not lose the politesse du 
coeur^ which inclines men more to humane actions, than 
courteous ones — we should at least lose that distinct variety 
and originality of character, which distinguishes them, not 
only from each other, but from all the world besides. 

I had a few of King William's shillings as smooth as 
glass in my pocket ; and foreseeing they would be of use 
in the illustration of my hypothesis, I had got them into 
my hand, when I had proceeded so far — 

See Mons. le Count, said I, rising up, and laying them 
before him upon the table — by jingling and rubbing one 
against another for seventy years together in one body's 
pocket or another's, they are become so much alike, you 
can scarce distinguish one shilling from another. 

The English, like ancient medals, kept more apart, 
and passing but few people's hands, preserve the first 



1 
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sharpnesses which the fine hand of Nature has given them — 
they are not so pleasant to feel — but, in return, the legend 
is so visible, that at the first look you see whose image and 
superscription they bear. But the French, Mons. le Count, 
added I (wishing to soften what I had said), have so many 
excellencies, they can the better spare this — they are a loyal, 
a gallant, a generous, an ingenious, and good tempered 
people as is under heaven — if they have a fault, they are too 
serious. 

Mon Dieu ! cried the Count, rising out of his chair. 

Mais vous plaisantez^ said he, correcting his exclamation. 
— I laid my hand upon my breast, and with earnest gravity 
assured him it was my most settled opinion. 

The Count said he was mortified he could not stay to 
hear my reasons, being engaged to go that moment to dine 
with the Due de C****. 

But if it is not too far to come to Versailles to eat your 
soup with me, I beg, before you leave France, I may have 
the pleasure of knowing you retract your opinion — or, in 
what manner you support it. — But if you do support it, 
Mons. Anglois, said he, you must do it with all your 
powers, because you have the whole world against you — ^I 
promised the Count I would do myself the honour of dining 
with him before I set out for Italy — ^so took my leave. 



THE TEMPTATION 

Paris 

When I alighted at the hotel, the porter told me a young 
woman with a bandbox had been that moment enquiring 
for me. — I do not know, said the porter, whether she 
is gone away or no. I took the key of my chamber 
of him, and went upstairs ; and when I had got within ten 
steps of the top of the landing before my door, I met 
her coming easily down. 



:::^ 
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It was the fair fille de chambre I had walked along 
the Quai de Conti with: Madame de R**** had sent 
her upon some commission to a merchante de modes within a 
step or two of the hotel de Modene ; and as I had failed 
in waiting upon her, had bid her enquire if I had left 
Paris ; and if so, whether I had not left a letter addressed 
to her. 

As the fair fille de chambre was so near my door, 
she returned back, and went into the room with me for 
a moment or two whilst I wrote a card. 

It was a fine still evening in the latter end of the month 
of May — ^the crimson window-curtains (which were of the 
same colour of those of the bed) were drawn close — 
the sun was setting, and reflected through them so warm a 
tint into the izxr fille de chambre* s face — I thought she 
blushed — the idea of it made me blush myself — ^we were 
quite alone ; and that superinduced a second blush before 
the first could get oflT. 

There is a sort of a pleasing half-guilty blush, where 
the blood is more in fault than the man — 'tis sent 
impetuous from the heart, and virtue flies after it — not 
to call it back, but to make the sensation of it more 
delicious to the nerves — 'tis associated. — 

But I'll not describe it — I felt something at first within 
me which was not in strict unison with the lesson of 
virtue I had given her the night before — I sought five 
minutes for a card — I knew I had not one. I took up 
a pen — I laid it down again — my hand trembled — ^the 
devil was in me. 

I know as well as any one he is an adversary, whom 
if we resist he will fly from us — but I seldom resist him 
at all ; from a terror that though I may conquer, I may 
still get a hurt in the combat — so I give up the triumph 
for security; and instead of thinking to make him fly, 
I generally fly myself. 

The fair fille de chambre came close up to the bureau 
where I was looking for a card — took up first the pen 
I cast down, then offered to hold me the ink : she oflFered 
it so sweetly, I was going to accept it — but I durst not — I 
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have nothing, my dear, said I, to write upon. — Write 
it, said she, simply, upon any thing — 

I was just going to cry out, Then I will write it, 
fair girl ! upon thy lips. — 

If I do, said I, I shall perish — so I took her by the 
hand, and led her to the door, and begged she would 
not forget the lesson I had given her — She said, indeed she 
would not — and as she uttered it with some earnestness, 
she turned about, and gave me both her hands, closed 
together, into mine — it was impossible not to compress 
them in that situation — I wished to let them go; and 
all the time I held them, I kept arguing within myself 
against it — and still I held them on. — In two minutes I 
found I had all the battle to fight over again — ^and I felt 
my legs and every limb about me tremble at the idea. 

The foot of the bed was within a yard and a half 
of the place where we were standing — I had still hold 
of her hands — ^and how it happened I can give no account, 
but I neither asked her — nor drew her — nor did I think of 
the bed — but so it did happen, we both sat down. 

ril just show you, said the fair fille de chambre^ the 
little purse I have been making to-day to hold your 
crown. So she put her hand into her right pocket, which 
was next me, and felt for it some time — then into the 
left — *She had lost it.* — I never bore expectation more 
quietly — ^it was in her right pocket at last — she pulled 
it out ; it was of green taffeta, lined with a little bit of 
white quilted satin, and just big enough to hold the crown 
— she put it into my hand ; — it was pretty ; and I held it 
ten minutes with the back of my hand resting upon her 
lap — ^looking sometimes at the purse, sometimes on one 
side of it. 

A stitch or two had broke out in the gathers of my 
stock — the fair fille de chambrey without saying a word, 
took out her little housewife, threaded a small needle, and 
sewed it up — I foresaw it would hazard the glory of the 
day; and as she passed her hand in silence across and 
across my neck in the manoeuvre, I felt the laurels shake 
which fancy had wreathed about my head. 
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A strap had given way in her walk, and the buckle 
of her shoe was just falling off — See, said the ^Ue de 
chambre^ holding up her foot. — I could not from my 
soul but fasten the buckle in return, and putting in 
the strap — and lifting up the other foot with it, when 
I had done, to see both were right — in doing it too 
suddenly — it unavoidably threw the fair/Zfe de chambre off 
her centre — and then — 



THE CONQUEST 

Yes — and then — Ye whose clay-cold heads and lukewarm 
hearts can argue down or mask your passions, tell me, 
what trespass is it that man should have them ? or how 
his spirit stands answerable to the Father of spirits but for 
his conduct under them. 

If Nature has so wove her web of kindness that some 
threads of love and desire are entangled with the piece — 
must the whole web be rent in drawing them out ? — ^Whip 
me such stoics, great Governor of nature ! said I to myself 
— Wherever thy providence shall place me for the trials 
of my virtue — whatever is my danger — whatever is my 
situation — let me feel the movements which rise out of 
it, and which belong to me as a man — and if I govern 
them as a good one, I will trust the issues to thy justice : 
for thou hast made us, and not we ourselves. 

As I finished my address, I raised the fair^/fe de chambre 
up by the hand, and led her out of the room — she stood 
by me till I locked the door and put the key in my 
pocket — and then — the victory being quite decisive — ^and 
not till then, I pressed my lips to. her cheek, and taldng her 
by the hand again, led her safe to the gate of the hotel. 
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THE MYSTERY 

Paris 

If a man knows the heart, he will know it was impossible 
to go back instantly to my chamber — it was touching a 
cold key with a flat third to it, upon the close of a 
piece of music, which had called forth my aflTections — 
therefore when I let go the hand of the fille de chambre^ I 
remained at the gate of the hotel for some time, looking at 
every one who passed by, and forming conjectures upon 
them, till my attention got fixed upon a single object 
which confounded all kind of reasoning upon him. 

It was a tall figure of a philosophic, serious, adust look, 
which passed and repassed sedately along the street, making 
a turn of about sixty paces on each side of the gate of the 
hotel — the man was about fifty-two — had a small cane 
under his arm — was dressed in a dark drab-coloured coat, 
waistcoat, and breeches, which seemed to have seen some 
years' service — they were still clean, and there was a little 
air of frugal proprete throughout him. By his pulling off 
his hat, and his attitude of accosting a good many in his 
way, I saw he was asking charity ; so I got a sou or two 
out of my pocket ready to give him, as he took me in his 
turn — He passed by me without asking any thing — ^and 
yet did not go five steps farther before he asked charity of 
a little woman — I was much more likely to have given of 
the two — He had scarce done with the woman, when he 
pulled his hat off to another who was coming the same 
way. — ^An ancient gentleman came slowly — and, after him, 
a young smart one — He let them both pass, and asked 
nothing ; I stood observing him half an hour, in which 
time he had made a dozen turns backwards and forwards, 
and found that he invariably pursued the same plan. 

There were two things very singular in this, which set 
my brain to work, and to no purpose — the first was, why 
the man should only tell his story to the sex — and secondly 
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— what kind of a story it was, and what species of eloquence 
it could be, which softened the hearts of the women, which 
he knew 'twas to no purpose to practise upon the men. 

There were two other circumstances which entangled 
this mystery — the one was, he told every woman what he 
had to say in her ear, and in a way which had much more 
the air of a secret than a petition — ^the other was, it was 
always successful — he never stopped a woman, but she 
pulled out her purse, and immediately gave him some- 
thing. 

I could form no system to explain the phenomenon. 

I had got a riddle to amuse me for the rest of the even- 
ing, so I walked up stairs to my chamber. 



THE CASE OF CONSCIENCE 

Paris 

I WAS immediately followed up by the master of the hotel, 
who came into my room to tell me I must provide lodgings 
elsewhere. — How so, friend ? said I. — He answered, I had 
had a young woman locked up with me two hours that 
evening in my bed-chamber, and 'twas against the rules of 
his house. — Very well, said I, we'll all part friends then — 
for the girl is no worse — and I am no worse — ^and you wiU 
be just as I found you. — It was enough, he said, to overthrow 
the credit of his hotel. — Voyez vous. Monsieur j said he, point- 
ing to the foot of the bed we had been sitting upon — I own it 
had something of the appearance of an evidence ; but my 
pride not suffering me to enter into any detail of the case, I 
exhorted him to let his soul sleep in peace, as I resolved to 
let mine do that night, and that I would discharge what I 
owed him at breakfast. 

I should not have minded. Monsieur, said he, if you had 
had twenty girls — 'Tis a score more, replied I, interrupting 
him, than I ever reckoned upon — Provided, added he, it 
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had been but in a morning. — ^And does the difFercncc of 
the time of the day at Paris make a difference in the sin ? — 
It made a difference, he said, in the scandal. — I like a good 
distinction in my heart ; and cannot say I was intolerably 
out of temper with the man. — I own it is necessary, re- 
assumed the master of the hotel, that a stranger at Paris 
should have the opportunities presented to him of buying 
lace and silk stockings, and rufHes, et tout cela — ^and 'tis 
nothing if a woman comes with a band-box. — O' my con- 
science, said I, she had one ; but I never looked into it. — 
Then Monsieur, said he, has bought nothing. — Not one 
earthly thing, replied I. — Because, said he, I could recom- 
mend one to you who would use you en conscience — But I 
must see her this night, said I. — He made me a low bow, 
and walked down. 

Now shall I triumph over this maitre d* hotels cried I — 
and what then ? Then I shall let him see I know he is a 
dirty fellow. — ^And what then ? — ^What then ? I was too 
near myself to say it was for the sake of others. — I had no 
good answer left — there was more of spleen than principle 
in my project, and I was sick of it before the execution. 

In a few minutes the Grisette came in with her box of 
lace — ril buy nothing, however, said I, within myself. 

The Grisette would shew me every thing — I was hard to 
please : she would not seem to see it ; she opened her little 
magazine, and laid all her laces one after another before 
me — unfolded and folded them up again one by one with 
the most patient sweetness — I might buy — or not — she 
would let me have everything at my own price — the poor 
creature seemed anxious to get a penny ; and laid herself 
out to win me, and not so much in a manner which seemed 
artful, as in one I felt simple and caressing. 

If there is not a fund of honest ciiUioility in man, so 
much the worse — my heart relented, and I gave up my 
second resolution as quietly as the first — Why should I 
chastise one for the trespass of another? If thou art 
tributary to this tyrant of an host, thought I, looking up 
in her face, so much harder is thy bread. 

If I had not had more than four Louis d^ors in my purse. 
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there was no such thing as rising up and shewing her the 
door, till I had first laid three of them out in a pair of 
ruffles. 

— ^The master of the hotel will share the profit with her 
— no matter — then I have only paid as many a poor soul 
has paid before me, for an act he could not do, or think of. 



THE RIDDLE 

Paris 

When La Fleur came up to wait upon me at supper, he 
told me how sorry the master of the hotel was for his 
aflFront to me in bidding me change my lodgings. 

A man who values a good night's rest will not lie down 
with enmity in his heart, if he can help it — So I bid La 
Fleur tell the master of the hotel, that I was sorry on my 
side for the occasion I had given him — and you may tell 
him, if you will. La Fleur, added I, that if the young 
woman should call again, I shall not see her. 

This was a sacrifice not to him, but myself, having 
resolved, after so narrow an escape, to run no more risks, 
but to leave Paris, if it was possible, with all the virtue I 
entered it. 

Cest diroger d nobksse^ Monsieur y said La Fleur, making 
me a bow down to the ground as he said it — Et encore^ 
Monsieur^ said he, may change his sentiments — and if (par 
hasard) he should like to amuse himself — I find no 
amusement in it, said I, interrupting him. 

Mon Dieu ! said La Fleur — and took away. 

In an hour's time he came to put me to bed, and 
was more than commonly officious — something hung upon 
his lips to say to me, or ask me, which he could not 
get off: I could not conceive what it was, and indeed 
gave myself little trouble to find it out, as I had another 
riddle so much more interesting upon my mind, which was 
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that of the man's asking charity before the door of the 
hotel — I would have given anything to have got to the 
bottom of it ; and that, not out of curiosity — 'tis so low a 
principle of enquiry, in general, I would not purchase 
the gratification of it with a two-sous piece — ^but a secret, 
I thought, which so soon and so certainly softened the 
heart of every woman you came near, was a secret at least 
equal to the philosopher's stone : had I had both the Indies, 
I would have given up one to have been master of it. 

I tossed and turned it almost all night long in my 
brains to no manner of purpose ; and when I awoke in 
the morning, I found my spirit as much troubled with my 
dreams, as ever the king of Babylon had been with 
his ; and I will not hesitate to affirm, it would have 
puzzled all the wise men of Paris as much as those of 
Chaldea, to have given its interpretation. 



LE DIMANCHE 



Paris 



It was Sunday; and when La Fleur came in, in the 
morning, with my coffee and roll and butter, he had 
got himself so gallantly arrayed, I scarce knew him. 

I had covenanted at Montreiul to give him a new 
hat with a silver button and loop, and four Louis d'ors 
pour iadoniser^ when we got to Paris ; and the poor 
fellow, to do him justice, had done wonders with it. 

He had bought a bright, clean, good scarlet coat, and a 
pair of breeches of the same — ^They were not a crown 
worse, he said, for the wearing — I wished him hanged 
for telling me — They looked so fresh, that tho' I knew 
the thing could not be done, yet I would rather have 
imposed upon my fancy with thinking I had bought them 
new for the fellow, than that they had come out of the 
Rue de Friperie. 
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This is a nicety which makes not the heart sore at Paris. 

He had purchased moreover a handsome blue satin 
waistcoat, fancifully enough embroidered — this was indeed 
something the worse for the service it had done, but 
'twas clean scoured — the gold had been touched up, and 
upon the whole was rather showy than otherwise — 
and as the blue was not violent, it suited with the coat 
and breeches very well: he had squeezed out of the 
money, moreover, a new bag and a solitaire ; and had 
insisted with the fripier upon a gold pair of garters to 
his breeches knees — He had purchased muslin ruffles bien 
brodieSy with four livres of his own money — and a pair 
of white silk stockings for five more — ^and, to top all, 
nature had given him a handsome figure, without costing 
him a sou. 

. He entered the room thus set oflF, with his hair drest in 
the first style, and with a handsome bouquet in his breast 
— in a word, there was that look of festivity in every 
thing about him, which at once put me in mind it was 
Sunday — and by combining both together, it instantly 
struck me, that the favour he wished to ask of me the 
night before, was to spend the day as every body in Paris 
spent it besides. I had scarce made the conjecture, when 
La Fleur, with infinite humility, but with a look of trust, 
as if I should not refuse him, begged I would grant 
him the day, pour f aire le galant vis-^-^vis de sa maitresse. 

Now it was the very thing I intended to do myself 
vis-^-^is Madame de R**** — I had retained the remise 
on purpose for it, and it would not have mortified my 
vanity to have had a servant so well dressed as La Fleur 
was to have got up behind it: I never could have 
worse spared him. 

But we must feel, not argue, in these embarrassments — 
and sons and daughters of service part with liberty, but not 
with nature, in their contracts ; they are flesh and blood, 
and have their little vanities and wishes in the midst of the 
house of bondage, as well as their task-masters — no doubt 
they have set their self-denials at a price — and their 
expectations are so unreasonable, that I would often 
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disappoint them, but that their condition puts it so much 
in my power to do it. 

Behold — Behold, I am thy servant — disarm me at once 
of the powers of a master. 

— Thou shalt go, La Fleur ! said L 

— ^And what mistress, La Fleur, said I, canst thou have 
picked up in so little a time at Paris .^ La Fleur laid 
his hand upon his breast, and said 'twas a petite demoiselle^ at 
Monsieur le Q)unt de B****'3 — La Fleur had a heart 
made for society; and, to speak the truth of him, let 
as few occasions slip him as his master — so that somehow 
or other — but how — Heaven knows — ^he had connected 
himself with the demoiselle upon the landing of the stair- 
case, during the time I was taken up with my passport; 
and as there was time enough for me to win the Count to 
my interest. La Fleur had contrived to make it do to win 
the maid to his. The family, it seems, was to be at Paris 
that day, and he had made a party with her, and two 
or three more of the Count's household, upon the 
boulevards. 

Happy people! that once a week at least are sure to 
lay down all your cares together, and dance and sing, 
and sport away the weights of grievance, which bow down 
the spirit of other nations to the earth. 



THE FRAGMENT 

Paris 

La Fleur had left me something to amuse myself with 
for the day more than I had bargained for, or could have 
entered either into his head or mine. 

He had brought the little print of butter upon a 
currant-leaf; and as the morning was warm, he had 
begged a sheet of waste-paper to put betwixt the currant- 
le^ and his hand — As that was plate sufficient, I bade him 

II. X 
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lay it upon the table as it was ; and as I resolved to stay 
within all day, I ordered him to call upon the traiteur^ to 
bespeak my dinner, and leave me to breakfast by myself. 

When I had finished the butter, I threw the currant- 
leaf out of the window, and was going to do the same by 
the waste paper — but stopping to read a line first, and that 
drawing me on to a second and third — I thought it better 
worth ; so I shut the window, and drawing a chair up to 
it, I sat down to read it. 

It was in the old French of Rabelais's time, and for 
aught I know might have been wrote by him — ^it was 
moreover in a GotWc letter, and that so faded and gone oflF 
by damps and length of time, it cost me infinite trouble to 
make anything of it — I threw it down ; and then wrote a 
letter to Eugenius — then I took it up again and embroiled 
my patience with it afresh — and then to cure that, I wrote 
a letter to Eliza — Still it kept hold of me ; and the diffi- 
culty of understanding it increased but the desire. 

I got my dinner ; and after I had enlightened my mind 
with a bottle of Burgundy, I at it again — and after two or 
three hours poring upon it, with almost as deep attention 
as ever Gruter or Jacob Spon did upon a nonsensical inscrip- 
tion, I thought I made sense of it ; but to make sure of it, 
the best way, I imagined, was to turn it into English, and 
see how it would look then — ^so I went on leisurely as a 
trifling man does, sometimes writing a sentence — ^then 
taking a turn or two — ^and then looking how the world 
went out of the window ; so that it was nine o'clock at 
night before I had done it — I then began and read it as 
follows. 



THE FRAGMENT 

Paris 

— Now as the Notary's wife disputed the point with the 
Notary with too much heat — I wish, said the Notary 
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(throwing down the parchment), that there was another 
Notary here only to set down and attest all this. 

— And what would you do then, Monsieur? said she, 
rising hastily up — the Notary's wife was a little fume of a 
woman, and the Notary thought it well to avoid a hurricane 
by a mild reply — I would go, answered he, to bed — You 
may go to the devil, answered the Notary's wife. 

Now there happening to be but one bed in the house, 
the other two rooms being unfurnished, as is the custom at 
Paris, and the Notary not caring to lie in the same bed 
with a woman who had but that moment sent him pell-mell 
to the devil, went forth with his hat and cane and short 
cloak, the night being very windy, and walked out, ill at 
ease, towards the Pont Neuf. 

Of all the bridges which ever were built, the whole world 
who have passed over the Pont Neuf must own, that it is 
the noblest — the finest — the grandest — the lightest — the 
longest — the broadest that ever conjoined land and land 
together upon the face of the terraqueous globe — 

By this it seems as if the author of the fraG:ment had not 
^been a Frenchman. ^ 

The worst fault which divines and the doctors of the 
Sorbonne can allege against it, is, that if there is but a cap- 
ful of wind in or about Paris, 'tis more blasphemoudy 
sacre DievCd there than in any other aperture of the whole 
city — ^and with reason, good and cogent. Messieurs ; for it 
comes against you without crying garde d*eaUy and with 
such unpremeditable puffs, that of the few who cross it 
with their hats on, not one in fifty but hazards two livres 
and a half, which is its full worth. 

The poor Notary, just as he was passing by the sentry, 
instinctively clapped his cane to the side of it, but in raising 
it up, the point of his cane catching hold of the loop of the 
sentinel's hat, hoisted it over the spikes of the ballustrade 
clear into the Seine — 

— *Tis an ill wind, said a boatman, who catched it, which 
blows nobody any good. 

The sentry, being a Gascon, incontinently twirled up his 
whiskers, and levelled his harquebuss. 
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Harquebusses in those days went oflF with matches ; and 
an old woman's paper lantern at the end of the bridge 
happening to be blown out, she had borrowed the sentry's 
match to light it — ^it gave a moment's time for the Gascon's 
blood to run cool, and turn the accident better to his 
advantage — 'Tis an ill wind, said he, catching off the 
Notary's castor, and legitimating the capture with the 
boatman's adage. 

The poor Notary crossed the bridge, and passing along 
the rue de Dauphine into the faubourg of St. Germain, 
lamented himself as he walked along in this manner : 

Luckless man that I am! said the Notary, to be the 
sport of hurricanes all my days — to be born to have the 
storm of ill language levelled against me and my profession 
wherever I go — to be forced into marriage by the thunder 
of the church to a tempest of a woman — to be driven 
forth out of my house by domestic winds, and despoiled of 
my castor by pontific ones — to be here, bare-headed, in a 
windy night at the mercy of the ebbs and flows of accidents 
— ^where am I to lay my head ? — miserable man ! what 
wind in the two-and-thirty points of the whole compass 
can blow unto thee, as it does to the rest of thy fellow- 
creatures, good ! 

As the Notary was passing on by a dark passage, com- 
plaining in this sort, a voice called out to a girl, to bid her 
run for the next notary — now the Notary being the next, 
and availing himself of his situation, walked up the passage 
to the door, and passing through an old sort of a saloon, 
was ushered into a large chamber, dismantled of every thing 
but a long military pike — a breast-plate — a rusty old sword, 
and bancioleer, hung up equidistant in four different places 
against the wall. 

An old personage, who had heretofore been a gentleman, 
and unless decay of fortune taints the blood along with it, 
was a gentleman at that time, lay supporting his head upon 
his hand, in his bed ; a little table with a taper burning was 
set close beside it, and close by the table was placed a chair 
— ^the Notary sat him down in it ; and pulling out his ink- 
horn and a sheet or two of paper which he had in his 



■m^ 
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pocket, he placed them before him, and dipping his pen in 
his ink, and leaning his breast over the table, he disposed 
everything to make the gentleman's last will and testa- 
ment. 

Alas ! Monsieur le Notaire, said the gentleman, raising 
himself up a little, I have nothing to bequeath, which will 
pay the expense of bequeathing, except the history of my- 
self, which I could not die in peace unless I left it as a 
legacy to the world ; the profits arising out of it I bequeath 
to you for the pains of taking it from me — it is a story so 
uncommon, it must be read by all mankind — it will make 
the fortunes of your house — the Notary dipped his pen into 
his inkhorn — Almighty Director of every event in my life ! 
said the old gentleman, looking up earnestly, and raising 
his hands towards heaven — ^Thou, whose hand hast led me 
on through such a labyrinth of strange passages down into 
this scene of desolation, assist the decaying memory of an 
old, infirm, and broken-hearted man — direct my tongue by 
the spirit of thy eternal truth, that this stranger may set 
down nought but what is written in that Book, from whose 
records, said he, clasping his hands together, I am to be 
condemned or acquitted ! — the Notary held up the point 
of his pen betwixt the taper and his eye — 

— It is a story, Monsieur le Notaire, said the gentleman, 
which will rouse up every affection in nature — ^it will kill 
the humane, and touch the heart of cruelty herself with 

— The Notary was inflamed with a desire to begin, and 
put his pen a third time into his inkhorn — and the old 
gentleman turning a little more towards the Notary, began 
to dictate his story in these words — 

— ^And where is the rest of it, La Fleur ? said I — as he 
just then entered the room. 
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THE FRAGMENT AND THE BOUQUET ^ 

Paris 

When La Fleur came up close to the table, and was made 
to comprehend what I wanted, he told me there were only 
two other sheets of it, which he had wrapped round the 
stalks of a bouquet to keep it together, which he had pre- 
sented to the demoiselle upon the boulevards — Then prithee. 
La Fleur, said I, step back to her to the Count de B*****s 
hotel, and see if thou canst get it — ^There is no doubt of 
it, said La Fleur — and away he flew. 

In a very little time the poor fellow came back quite 
out of breath, with deeper marks of disappointment in his 
looks than could arise from the simple irreparability of the 
fragment — Juste del! in less than two minutes that the 
poor fellow had taken his last tender farewell of her — ^his 
faithless mistress had given his gage cT amour to one of the 
Count's footmen — the footman to a young sempstress — 
and the sempstress to a fiddler, with my fragment at the end 
of it — Our misfortunes were involved together — I gave a 
sigh — and La Fleur echoed it back again to my ear. 

— How perfidious ! cried La Fleur — How unlucky ! said L 

— I should not have been mortified. Monsieur, quoth 
La Fleur, if she had lost it — Nor I, La Fleur, said I, had 
I found it. 

Whether I did or no will be seen hereafter. 



THE ACT OF CHARITY 



Paris 



The man who either disdains or fears to walk up a dark 
entry, may be an excellent good man, and fit for a hundred 

^ Nosegay. 
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things; but he will not do to make a good sentimental 
traveller. I count little of the many things I see pass at 
broad noon-day, in large and open streets. — Nature is shy, 
and hates to act before spectators; but in such an 
unobserved corner you sometimes see a single short scene 
of hers, worth all the sentiments of a dozen French plays 
compoimded together — and yet they are absolutely fine ; — 
and whenever I have a more brilliant affair upon my hands 
than common, as they suit a preacher just as well as a 
hero, I generally make my sermon out of 'em — and for 
the text — *Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia ' is as good as any one in the Bible. 

There is a long dark passage issuing out from the opera 
comique into a narrow street; 'tis trod by a few who 
humbly wait for 2l fiacre^ or wish to get off quietly o'foot 
when the opera is done. At the end of it, towards the 
theatre, 'tis lighted by a small candle, the light of which is 
almost lost before you get half-way down, but near the 
door — 'tis more for ornament than use : you see it as a 
fixed star of the least magnitude ; it burns — but does little 
good to the world, that we know of. 

In returning along this passage, I discerned, as I ap- 
proached within five or six paces of the door, two ladies 
standing arm in arm with their backs against the wall, 
waiting, as I imagined, for 2l fiacre — ^as they were next the 
door, I thought they had a prior right ; so edged myself 
up within a yard or little more of them, and quietly took 
my stand — I was in black, and scarce seen. 

The lady next me was a tall lean figure of a woman, of 
about thirty-six ; the other of the same size and make, of 
about forty ; there was no mark of wife or widow in any 
one part of either of them — they seemed to be two upright 
vestal sisters, unsapped by caresses, unbroke in upon by 
tender salutations : I could have wished to have made them 
happy — ^their happiness was destined, that night, to come 
from another quarter. 

A low voice, with a good turn of expression, and sweet 
cadence at the end of it, begged for a twelve-sous piece 

^ Hackney-coach. 
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betwixt them, for the love of Heaven. I thought it 
singular that a beggar should fix the quota of an alms — 
and that the sum should be twelve times as much as what 
is usually given in the dark. They both seemed astonished 
at it as much as myself. — ^Twelve sous ! said one — A twelve- 
sous piece ! said the other — and made no reply. 

The poor man said, he knew not how to ask less of 
ladies of their rank; and bowed down his head to the 
ground. 

Poo ! said they — ^we have no money. 

The beggar remained silent for a moment or two, and 
renewed his supplication. 

Do not, my fair young ladies, said he, stop your good 
ears against me — Upon my word, honest man! said the 
younger, we have no change — Then God bless you, said 
the poor man, and multiply those joys which you can give 
to others without change ! — I observed the elder sister put 
her hand into her pocket — I'll see, said she, if I have a 
sou. — A sou! give twelve, said the supplicant; Nature 
has been bountiful to you, be bountiful to a poor man. 

I would, friend, with all my heart, said the younger, if 
I had it. 

My fair charitable! said he, addressing himself to the 
elder — ^What is it but your goodness and humanity which 
makes your bright eyes so sweet, that they outshine the 
morning even in this dark passage ? and what was it which 
made the Marquis de Santerre and his brother say so much 
of you both as they just passed by ? 

The two ladies seemed much affected ; and impulsively 
at the same time they both put their hands into their 
pocket, and each took out a twelve-sous piece. 

The contest betwixt them and the poor supplicant was 
no more — it was continued betwixt themselves, which of 
the two should give the twelve-sous piece in charity — and 
to end the dispute, they both gave it together, and the man 
went away. 
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THE RIDDLE EXPLAINED 

Paris 

I STEPPED hastily after him : it was the very man whose 
success in asking charity of the women before the door 
of the hotel had so puzzled me — and I found at once 
his secret, or at least the basis of it — 'twas flattery. 

Delicious essence ! how refreshing art thou to nature ! 
how strongly are all its powers and all its weakness on thy 
side ! how sweetly dost thou mix with the blood, and help 
it through the most diflicult and tortuous passages to the 
heart! 

The poor man, as he was not straitened for time, 
had given it here in a larger dose: 'tis certain he had a 
way of bringing it into less form, for the many sudden 
cases he had to do with in the streets; but how he 
contrived to correct, sweeten, concentre, and qualify it — I 
vex not my spirit with the inquiry — it is enough, the 
beggar gained two twelve-sous pieces — and they can best 
teU the rest, who have gained much greater matters by it. 



PARIS 

We get forwards in the world, not so much by doing 
services, as receiving them ; you take a withering twig, 
and put it in the ground ; and then you water it because 
you have planted it. 

Mons. le Count de B****, merely because he had done 
me one kindness in the aflfair of my passport, would go on 
and do me another, the few days he was at Paris, in 
making me known to a few people of rank; and they 
were to present me to others, and so on. 

I had got master of my secret just in time to turn these 
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honours to some little account ; otherwise, as is commonly 
the case, I should have dined or supped a single time 
or two round, and then by translating French looks and 
attitudes into plain English, I should presently have seen, 
that I had got hold of the convert^ of some more entertain- 
ing guest; and in course should have resigned all my 
places one after another, merely upon the principle that 
I could not keep them — As it was, things did not go 
much amiss. 

I had the honour of being introduced to the old 
Marquis de B****: in days of yore he had signalized 
himself by some small feats of chivalry in the Cour 
iTamoury and had dressed himself out to the idea of tilts 
and tournaments ever since — the Marquis de B**** wished 
to have it thought the affair was somewhere else than 
in his brain. * He could like to take a trip to England,* 
and asked much of the English ladies. Stay where you 
are, I beseech you, Mons. le Marquis, said I — Les Messrs. 
Anglois can scarce get a kind look from them as it is 
— The Marquis invited me to supper. 

Mons. P**** the farmer-general was just as inquisitive 
about our taxes. — ^They were very considerable, he heard — 
If we knew but how to collect them, said I, making him a 
low bow. 

I could never have been invited to Mons. P*****s 
concerts upon any other terms. 

I had been misrepresented to Madame de Q*** as an 
esprit — Madame de Q*** was an esprit herself: she burnt 
with impatience to see me, and hear me talk. I had not 
taken my seat, before I saw she did not care a sou 
whether I had any wit or no — I was let in, to be convinced 
she had. — I call Heaven to witness I never once opened 
the door of my lips. 

Madame de Q*** vowed to every creature she met, 
* She had never had a more improving conversation with a 
man in her life.' 

There are three epochs in the empire of a French 
woman — She is a coquette — then deist — ^then dev8te\ the 

^ Plate, napkin, knife, fork, and spoon. 
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empire during these is never lost — she only changes her 
subjects : when thirty-five years and more have unpeopled 
her dominions of the slaves of love, she repeoples it with 
slaves of infidelity — and then with the slaves of the church. 

Madame de V*** was vibrating betwixt the first of 
these epochs : the colour of the rose was fading fast away 
— she ought to have been a deist five years before the 
time I had the honour to pay my first visit. 

She placed me upon the same sofa with her, for 
the sake of disputing the point of religion more closely 
— In short Madame de V*** told me she believed 
nothing. 

I told Madame de V*** it might be her principle ; but I 
was sure it could not be to her interest to level the 
outworks, without which I could not conceive how such a 
citadel as her's could be defended — ^that there was not a 
more dangerous thing in the world than for a beauty to 
be a deist — that it was a debt I owed my creed, not to 
conceal it from her — that I had not been five minutes 
sat upon the sofa beside her, but I had begun to form 
designs — and what is it but the sentiments of religion, 
and the persuasion they had existed in her breast, which 
could have checked them as they rose up ? 

We are not adamant, said I, taking hold of her hand — 
and there is need of all restraints, till age in her own 
time steals in and lays them on us — but, my dear lady, 
said I, kissing her hand — 'tis too — too soon — 

I declare f had the credit all over Paris of unperverting 
Madame de V*** — She aflirmed to Mons. D*** and the 
Abbe M***, that in one half-hour I had said more for 
revealed religion than all their Encyclopedia had said 
against it — I was lifted directly into Madame de V***'s 
Coterie — and she put off the epoch of deism for two 
years. 

I remember it was in this Coterie^ in the middle of a 
discourse, in which I was shewing the necessity of a 
first cause, that the young Count de Faineant took me 
by the hand to the farthest corner of the room to tell 
me my solitaire was pinned too strait about my neck — 
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It was plus badinanty said the Count, looking down upon 
his own — but a word, Mons. Yorick, to the wise — 

— And from the wise, Mons. le Count, replied I, 
making him a bow — is enough. 

The Count de Faineant embraced me with more ardour 
than ever I was embraced by mortal man. 

For three weeks together, I was of every man's opinion 
I met. — Pardi! ce Mons. Torick a autant d^ esprit que nous 
autres. — // raisonne bieny said another — Cest un bon enfant^ 

said a third, And at this price I could have eaten 

and drank and been merry all the days of my life at 
Paris ; but 'twas a dishonest reckoning — I grew ashamed 
of it. — It was the gain of a slave — every sentiment of 
honour revolted against it — ^the higher I got, the more was 
I forced upon my beggarly system — the better the Coterie 
— the more children of Art — I languished for those of 
Nature: and one night, after a most vile prostitution 
of myself to half a dozen different people, I grew sick 
— ^went to bed — ordered La Fleur to get me horses in the 
morning to set out for Italy. 



MARIA 



MOULINES 



I NEVER felt what the distress of plenty was in any one 
shape till now — to travel it through the Bourbonnois, the 
sweetest part of France — in the hey-day of the vintage, 
when Nature is pouring her abundance into every one's 
lap, and every eye is lifted up — a journey through each 
step of which Music beats time to Labour, and all her 
children are rejoicing as they carry in their clusters — to 
pass through this with my affections flying out, and 
kindling at every group before me — ^and every one of 
them was pregnant with adventures. 

Just Heaven ! — it would fill up twenty volumes — and 
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alas ! I have but a few small pages left of this to crowd it 
into — and half of these must be taken up with the poor 
Maria my friend Mr. Shandy met with near Moulines. 

The story he had told of that disordered maid affected 
me not a little in the reading ; but when I got within the 
neighbourhood where she lived, it returned so strong into 
my mind, that I could not resist an impulse which prompted 
me to go half a league out of the road, to the village where 
her parents dwelt, to enquire after her. 

'Tis going, I own, like the Knight of the Woeful 
Countenance, in quest of melancholy adventures — but I 
know not how it is, but I am never so perfectly conscious 
of the existence of a soul within me, as when I am 
entangled in them. 

The old mother came to the door, her looks told me 
the story before she opened her mouth — She had lost her 
husband ; he had died, she said, of anguish, for the loss of 
Maria's senses, about a month before. — She had feared at 
first, she added, that it would have plundered her poor 
girl of what little understanding was left — but, on the 
contrary, it had brought her more to herself — still she 
could not rest — her poor daughter, she said, crying, was 
wandering somewhere about the road — 

— Why does my pulse beat languid as I write this ? and 
what made La Fleur, whose heart seemed only to be tuned 
to joy, to pass the back of his hand twict across his eyes, 
as the woman stood and told it.^ I beckoned to the 
postillion to turn back into the road. 

When we had got within half a league of Moulines, at 
a little opening in the road leading to a thicket, I dis- 
covered poor Maria sitting under a poplar — ^she was sitting 
with her elbow in her lap, and her head leaning on one 
side within her hand — a small brook ran at the foot of 
the tree. 

I bid the postillion go on with the chaise to Moulines — 
and La Fleur to bespeak my supper — ^and that I would 
walk after him. 

She was dressed in white, and much as my friend 
described her, except that her hair hung loose, which 
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before was twisted within a silk net. — She had, superadded 
likewise to her jacket, a pale green ribband, which fell 
across her shoulder to the waist ; at the end of which 
hung her pipe. — Her goat had been as faithless as her 
lover : and she had got a little dog in lieu of him, which 
she had kept tied by a string to her girdle : as I looked at 
her dog, she drew him towards her with the string. — 
' Thou shalt not leave me, Sylvio,' said she. I looked in 
Maria's eyes, and saw she was thinking more of her father 
than of her lover or her little goat ; for as she uttered 
them, the tears trickled down her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her ; and Maria let me wipe them 
away as they fell, with my handkerchief. — I then steeped 
it in my own — and then in her's — and then in mine — 
and then I wiped her's again — and as I did it, I felt such 
undescribable emotions within me, as I am sure could 
not be accounted for from any combinations of matter 
and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul ; nor can all the books with 
which materialists have pestered the world ever convince 
me to the contrary. 



MARIA 

When Maria had come a little to herself, I asked her if 
she remembered a pale thin person of a man, who had sat 
down betwixt her and her goat about two years before ? 
She said, she was unsettled much at that time, but re- 
membered it upon two accounts — that ill as she was, she 
saw the person pitied her ; and next, that her goat had 
stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat him for the 
theft — she had washed it, she said, in the brook, and kept 
it ever since in her pocket to restore it to him in case she 
should ever see him again, which, she added, he had half 
promised her. As she told me this, she took the handker- 
chief out of her pocket to let me see it ; she had folded it 
up neatly in a couple of vine-leaves, tied round with a 
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tendril — on opening it, I saw an S. marked in one of the 
corners. 

She had since that, she told me, strayed as far as Rome, 
and walked round St. Peter's once — ^and returned back — 
that she found her way alone across the Apennines — ^had 
travelled over all Lombardy without money — ^and through 
the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes — ^how she had 
borne it, and how she had got supported, she could not 
tell — but God tempers the wind, said Maria, to the shorn 
lamb. 

Shorn indeed ! and to the quick, said I ; and wast thou 
in my own land, where I have a cottage, I would take thee 
to it and shelter thee : thou shouldst eat of my own bread 
and drink of my own cup — I would be kind to thy Sylvio 
— in all thy weaknesses and wanderings I would seek after 
thee and bring thee back — when the sun went down I 
would say my prayers ; and when I had done thou shouldst 
play thy evening song upon thy pipe, nor would the 
incense of my sacrifice be worse accepted for entering 
heaven along with that of a broken heart. 

Nature melted within me, as I uttered this ; and Maria 
observing, as I took out my handkerchief, that it was 
steeped too much already to be of use, would needs go 
wash it in the stream. — And where will you dry it, Maria ? 
said I. — I'll dry it in my bosom, said she — 'twill do me 
good. 

And is your heart still so warm, Maria ? said I. 

I touched upon the string on which hung all her sorrows 
— she looked with wistful disorder for some time in my 
face ; and then, without saying any thing, took her pipe, 
and played her service to the Virgin — The string I had 
touched ceased to vibrate — in a moment or two Maria 
returned to herself — let her pipe fall — and rose up. 

And where are you going, Maria ? said I. — She said, to 
Moulines — Let us go, said I, together. — Maria put her 
arm within mine, and lengthening the string, to let the 
dog follow — in that order we entered Moulines. 
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MARIA 

MOULINES 

Tho' I hate salutations and greetings in the market- 
place, yet when we got into the middle of this, I stopped 
to take my last look and last farewell of Maria. 

Maria, though not tall, was nevertheless of the first 
order of fine forms — affliction had touched her looks with 
something that was scarce earthly — still she was feminine 
— and so much was there about her of all that the heart 
wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, that could the 
traces be ever worn out of her brain, and those of Eliza 
out of mine, she should not only eat of my bread and 
drink of my own cup, but Maria should lie in my bosom, 
and be unto me as a daughter. 

Adieu, poor luckless maiden ! — Imbibe the oil and wine 
which the compassion of a stranger, as he journeyeth on 
his way, now pours into thy wounds— the Being who has 
twice bruised thee can only bind them up for ever. 



THE BOURBONNOIS 

There was nothing from which I had painted out for 
myself so joyous a riot of the affections, as in this 
journey in the vintage, through this part of France ; but 
pressing through this gate of sorrow to it, my suflFerings 
have totally unfitted me : in every scene of festivity I saw 
Maria in the background of the piece, sitting pensive 
under her poplar ; and I had got almost to Lyons before I 
was able to cast a shade across her. 

— Dear sensibility ! source inexhausted of aU that's 
precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ! thou 
chainest thy martyr down upon his bed of straw — and 'tis 
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thou who liftest him up to Heaven — Eternal fountain of 
our feelings ! — 'tis here I trace thee — ^and this is thy 
* divinity which stirs within me' — not that in some sad 
and sickening moments, * my soul shrinks back upon her- 
self, and startles at destruction ' — mere pomp of words ! — 
but that I feel some generous joys and generous cares 
beyond myself — all comes from thee, great — great Sen- 
sorium of the world ! which vibrates, if a hair of our heads 
but falls upon the ground, in the remotest desert of thy 
creation — Touched with thee, Eugenius draws my curtain 
when I languish — shears my tale of symptoms, and blames 
the weather for the disorder of his nerves. Thou givest a 
portion of it sometimes to the roughest peasant who 
traverses the bleakest mountains — he finds the lacerated 
lamb of another's flock — This moment I beheld him lean- 
ing with his head against his crook, with piteous inclination 
looking down upon it! — Oh! had I come one moment 
sooner ! — it bleeds to death — his gentle heart bleeds with 
It — 

Peace to thee, generous swain ! — I see thou walkest oflF 
with anguish — but thy joys shall balance it — for happy is 
thy cottage — and happy is the sharer of it — ^and happy 
are the lambs which sport about you. 



THE SUPPER 

A SHOE coming loose from the fore-foot of the thill-horse, 
at the beginning of the ascent of mount Taurira, the 
postillion dismounted, twisted the shoe oflF", and put it in 
his pocket ; as the ascent was of five or six miles, and that 
horse our main dependence, I made a point of having the 
shoe fastened on again, as well as we could ; but the 
postillion had thrown away the nails, and the hammer in 
the chaise-box being of no great use without them, I sub- 
mitted to go on. 

He had not mounted half a mile higher, when coming 

II. Y 
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to a flinty piece of road, the poor devil lost a second shoe, 
and from off his other fore-foot. I then got out of the 
chaise in good earnest ; and seeing a house about a quarter 
of a mile to the left-hand, with a great deal to do I 
prevailed upon the postillion to turn up to it. The look 
of the house, and of every thing about it, as we drew 
nearer, soon reconciled me to the disaster. — It was a little 
farm-house, surrounded with about twenty acres of vine- 
yard, about as much corn — and close to the house, on one 
side, was a potagerie of an acre and a half, full of every 
thing which could make plenty in a French peasant's house 
— and on the other side was a little wood, which furnished 
wherewithal to dress it. It was about eight in the evening 
when I got to the house — so I left the postillion to 
manage his point as he could — and for mine, I walked 
directly into the house. 

The family consisted of an old grey-headed man and 
his wife, with five or six sons and sons-in-law, and their 
several wives, and a joyous genealogy out of 'em. 

They were all sitting down together to their lentil-soup ; 
a large wheaten loaf was in the middle of the table ; and a 
flagon of wine at each end of it, promised joy through 
the stages of the repast — 'twas a feast of love. 

The old man rose up to meet me, and with a respectful 
cordiality would have me sit down at the table ; my heart 
was sat down the moment I entered the room ; so I sat 
down at once like a son of the family ; and to invest 
myself in the character as speedily as I could, I instantly 
borrowed the old man's knife, and taking up the loaf, cut 
myself a hearty luncheon ; and as I did it, I saw a testi- 
mony in every eye, not only of an honest welcome, but ot 
a welcome mixed with thanks that I had not seemed to 
doubt it. 

Was it this ; or tell me. Nature, what else it was that 
made this morsel so sweet — and to what magic I owe it, 
that the draught I took of their flagon was so delicious 
with it, that they remain upon my palate to this hour ? 

If the supper was to my taste — ^the grace which followed 
it was much more so. 
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THE GRACE 

When supper was over, the old man gave a knock upon 
the table with the haft of his knife, to bid them prepare 
for the dance: the moment the signal was given, the 
women and girls ran all together into a back apartment to 
tie up their hair — and the young men to the door to wash 
their faces, and change their sabots ; and in three minutes 
every soul was ready upon a little esplanade before the 
house to begin — The old man and his wife came out 
last, and placing me betwixt them, sat down upon a 
sofa of turf by the door. 

The old man had some fifty years ago been no mean 
performer upon the vielle — and, at the age he was then 
of, touched it well enough for the purpose. His wife 
sung now-and-then a little to the tune — then intermitted 
— and joined her old man again as their children and 
grand-children danced before them. 

It was not till the middle of the second dance, when 
for some pauses in the movement wherein they all seemed 
to look up, I fancied I could distinguish an elevation 
of spirit different from that which is the cause or the 
effect of simple jollity. — In a word, I thought I beheld 
Religion mixing in the dance — but as I had never seen 
her so engaged, I should have looked upon it now as 
one of the illusions of an imagination which is eternally 
misleading me, had not the old man, as soon as the dance 
ended, said that this was their constant way ; and that 
all his life long he had made it a rule, after supper 
was over, to call out his family to dance and rejoice; 
believing, he said, that a cheerful and contented mind was 
the best sort of thanks to Heaven that an illiterate peasant 
could pay — 

— Or a learned prelate either, said I. 
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THE CASE OF DELICACY 

When you have gained the top of mount Taurira, you 
run presently down to Lyons — adieu then to all rapid 
movements ! 'Tis a journey of caution ; and it fares 
better with sentiments, not to be in a hurry with them ; so 
I contracted with a Voiturin to take his time with a couple 
of mules, and convey me in my own chaise safe to Turin 
through Savoy. 

Poor, patient, quiet, honest people ! fear not : your 
poverty, the treasury of your simple virtues, will not be 
envied you by the world, nor will your valleys be invaded 
by it. — Nature! in the midst of thy disorders, thou art 
still friendly to the scantiness thou hast created — with 
all thy great works about thee, little hast thou left to give, 
either to the scythe or to the sickle — but to that little 
thou grantest safety and protection ; and sweet are the 
dwellings which stand so sheltered. 

Let the way-worn traveller vent his complaints upon the 
sudden turns and dangers of your roads — your rocks — 
your precipices — the difficulties of getting up — the horrors 
of getting down — mountains impracticable — and cataracts, 
which roll down great stones from their summits, and 
block his road up — ^The peasants had been all day at 
work in removing a fragment of this kind between St. 
Michael and Madane ; and by the time my Voiturin got to 
the place, it wanted full two hours of completing before a 
passage could any how be gained : there was nothing but 
to wait with patience — 'twas a wet and tempestuous night : 
so that by the delay, and that together, the Voiturin found 
himself obliged to keep up five miles short of his stage at 
a little decent kind of an inn by the road-side. 

I forthwith took possession of my bed-chamber — got a 
good fire — ordered supper ; and was thanking Heaven it 
was no worse — when a voiture arrived with a lady in 
it and her servant-maid. 

As there was no other bed-chamber in the house, the 
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hostess, without much nicety, led them into mine, telling 
them, as she ushered them in, that there was nobody in it 
but an English gentleman — that there were two good beds 
in it, and a closet within the room which held another. — 
The accent in which she spoke of this third bed did 
not say much for it — however, she said there were three 
beds, and but three people — and she durst say, the gentle- 
man would do anything to accommodate matters. — I left 
not the lady a moment to make a conjecture about it — so 
instantly made a declaration that I would do any thing in 
my power. 

As this did not amount to an absolute surrender of my 
bed-chamber, I still felt myself so much the proprietor, as 
to have a right to do the honours of it — so I desired 
the lady to sit down — pressed her into the warmest seat — 
called for more wood — desired the hostess to enlarge the 
plan of the supper, and to favour us with the very best 
wine. 

The lady had scarce warmed herself five minutes at 
the fire, before she began to turn her head back, and 
give a look at the beds; and the oftener she cast her 
eyes that way, the more they returned perplexed — I felt 
for her — ^and for myself; for in a few minutes, what 
by her looks, and the case itself, I found myself as 
much embarrassed as it was possible the lady could be 
herself. 

That the beds we were to lie in were in one and the 
same room, was enough simply by itself to have excited 
all this — but the position of them, for they stood parallel, 
and so very close to each other, as only to allow space for a 
small wicker chair betwixt them, rendered the affair still 
more oppressive to us — they were fixed up moreover near 
the fire, and the projection of the chimney on one side, 
and a large beam which crossed the room on the other, 
formed a kind of recess for them that was no way favour- 
able to the nicety of our sensations — if any thing could 
have added to it, it was that the two beds were both 
of them so very small, as to cut us off from every idea of 
the lady and the maid lying together; which in either 
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of them, could it have been feasible, my lying beside them, 
though a thing not to be wished, yet there was nothing in 
it so terrible which the imagination might not have passed 
over without torment. 

As for the little room within, it offered little or no 
consolation to us ; 'twas a damp cold closet, with a half 
dismantled window-shutter, and with a window which had 
neither glass or oil paper in it to keep out the tempest 
of the night. I did not endeavour to stifle my cough 
when the lady gave a peep into it; so it reduced the 
case in course to this ^ternative — that the lady should 
sacrifice her health to her feelings, and take up with 
the closet herself, and abandon the bed next mine to her 
maid — or that the girl should take the closet, etc., etc. 

The lady was a Piedmontese of about thirty, with a 
glow of health in her cheeks. — The msdd was a Lyonoise 
of twenty, and as brisk and lively a French girl as ever 
moved. — There were difficulties every way — and the 
obstacle of the stone in the road, which brought us into 
the distress, great as it appeared whilst the peasants were 
removing it, was but a pebble to what lay in our ways 
now — I have only to add, that it did not lessen the weight 
which hung upon our spirits, that we were both too delicate 
to communicate what we felt to each other upon the 
occasion. 

We sat down to supper ; and had we not had more 
jenerous wine to it than a little inn in Savoy could have 
:urnished, our tongues had been tied up, till necessity her- 
self had set them at liberty — but the lady having a few 
bottles of Burgundy in her voiture, sent down her Fille de 
Chambre for a couple of them ; so that by the time supper 
was over, and we were left alone, we felt ourselves inspired 
with a strength of mind sufficient to talk, at least, without 
reserve upon our situation. We turned it every way, and 
debated and considered it in all kind of lights in the course 
of a two hours negotiation ; at the end of which the articles 
were settled finally betwixt us, and stipulated for in form 
and manner of a treaty of peace — ^and I believe with as 
much religion and good faith on both sides, as in any treaty 
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which has yet had the honour of being handed down to 
posterity. 

They were as follow : 

First. As the right of the bed-chamber is in Monsieur — 
and he thinking the bed next to the fire to be the warmest, 
he insists upon the concession on the lady's side of taking 
up with it. 

Granted, on the part of Madame ; with a proviso, That 
as the curtains of that bed are of a flimsy transparent 
cotton, and appear likewise too scanty to draw close, that 
the Fille de Chambre shall fasten up the opening, either by 
corking pins, or needle and thread, in such manner as shall 
be deemed a sufficient barrier on the side of Monsieur. 

2dly. It is required on the part of Madame, that Monsieur 
shall lie the whole night through in his robe de chambre. 

Rejected : inasmuch as Monsieur is not worth a robe de 
chambre ; he having nothing in his portmanteau but six 
shirts and a black silk pair of breeches. 

The mentioning the silk pair of breeches made an entire 
change of the article — for the breeches were accepted as an 
equivalent for the robe de chambre ; and so it was stipu- 
lated and agreed upon, that I should lie in my black silk 
breeches all night. 

3dly. It was insisted upon, and stipulated for by the 
lady, that after Monsieur was got to bed, and the candle 
and fire extinguished, that Monsieur should not speak one 
single word the whole night. 

Granted ; provided Monsieur's saying his prayers might 
not be deemed an infraction of the treaty. 

There was but one point forgot in this treaty, and that 
was the manner in which the lady and myself should be 
obliged to undress and get to bed — there was one way of 
doing it, and that I leave to the reader to devise ; protest- 
ing as I do, that if it is not the most delicate in nature, 'tis 
the fault of his own imagination — against which this is not 
my first complaint. 

Now when we were got to bed, whether it was the 
novelty of the situation, or what it was, I know not ; but 
$0 it was, I could not shut my eyes ; I tried this side and 
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that, and turned and turned again, till a full hour after 
midnight ; when Nature and patience both wearing out — 
O my God ! 3aid I. 

You have broke the treaty, Monsieur, said the lady, 
who had no more sleep than myself. — I b^ged a thousand 
pardons — but insisted it was no more than an ejaculation — 
she maintained 'twas an entire infraction of the treaty — I 
maintained it was provided for in the clause of the third 
article. 

The lady would by no means give up the point, though 
she weakened her barrier by it ; for in the warmth of the 
dispute, I could hear two or three corking pins fall out of 
the curtain to the ground. 

Upon my word and honour, Madame, said I — ^stretching 
my arm out of bed by way of asseveration — 

( — I was going to have added, that I would not have 
trespassed against the remotest idea of decorum for the 
world) — 

— But the Fille de Chambre hearing there were words 
between us, and fearing that hostilities would ensue in 
course, had crept silently out of her closet, and it being 
totally dark, had stolen so close to our beds, that she had 
got herself into the narrow passage which separated them, 
and had advanced so far up as to be in a line betwixt her 
mistress and me — 

So that when I stretched out my hand, I caught hold of 
the Fille de Chambre's — 
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ADDRESSED TO ESQ., OF YORK 

[ afterwards called ;] 

THE HISTORY OF A 

GOOD WARM WATCH-COAT; I 

i 
With which the present Possessor is not content to cover his \ 

own Shoulders^ unless he can cut out of it a Petticoat for his 

Wife^ and a Pair of Breeches for his Son. 



A POLITICAL ROMANCE 

OR 

THE HISTORY OF A 
GOOD WARM WATCH-COAT, Etc. 

Sir, 
In my last, for want of something better to write about, I 
told you what a world of fending and proving we have 
had of late in this little village ^ of ours, about an old cast 
pair of black plush breeches,* which John ^ our parish clerk, 
about ten years ago, it seems, had made a promise of 
to one Trim,* who is our sexton and dog-whipper. — To 
this you write me word, that you have had more than 
either one or two occasions to know a great deal of 
the shifty behaviour of the said master Trim — and that 
you are astonished, nor can you for your soul conceive, 
how so worthless a fellow, and so worthless a thing 
into the bargain, could become the occasion of so much 
racket as I have represented. — 

Now, though you do not say expressly you could 
wish to hear any more about it, yet I see plainly enough 
I have raised your curiosity; and therefore, from the 
same motive that I slightly mentioned it at all in my 
last letter, I will in this give you a full and very cir- 
cumstantial account of the whole affair. 

But, before I begin, I must first set you right in one 
very material point, in which I have misled you, as to 

* York. * The Commissaryship of Pickering and Pocklington. 

' Dr. John Fountayne, Dean of York. * Dr. Topham, 
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the true cause of all this uproar amongst us — ^which 
does not take its rise, as I then told you, from the 
afFair of the breeches, but, on the contrary, the whole 
afFair of the breeches has taken its rise from it. — ^To 
understand which, you must know, that the first beginning 
of the squabble was not betwixt John the parish-clerk, and 
Trim the sexton, but betwixt the parson ^ of the parish and 
the said master Trim, about an old watch-coat,' that had 
hung up many years in the church, which Trim had set his 
heart upon ; and nothing would serve Trim, but he must 
take it home, in order to have it converted into a warm 
under-petticoat for his wife, and a jerkin for himself 
against winter; which, in a plaintive tone, he most 
humbly begged his reverence would consent to. 

I need not tell you, Sir, who have so often felt it, that a 
principle of strong compassion transports a generous mind 
sometimes beyond what is strictly right ; — the parson was 
within an ace of being an honourable example of this very 
crime — for no sooner did the distinct words — ^petticoat — 
poor wife — warm — winter, strike upon his ear — but his 
heart warmed — ^and before Trim had well got to the end 
of his petition (being a gentleman of a frank open temper) 
he told him he was welcome to it with all his heart and 
soul. — ^But, Trim, says he, as you see I am but just got 
down to my living, and am an utter stranger to all parish 
matters, knowing nothing about this old watch-coat you 
beg of me, having never seen it in my life, and therefore 
cannot be a judge whether 'tis fit for such a purpose, or, if 
it is, in truth know not whether 'tis mine to bestow upon 
you or not — you must have a week or ten days' patience, 
till I can make some enquiries about it — and, if I find it is 
in my power, I tell you again, man, your wife is heartily 
welcome to an under-petticoat out of it, and you to a 
jerkin, was the thing as good again as you represent it. 

It is necessary to inform you. Sir, in this place, that the 

* Dr. Hutton, Archbishop of York. 

^ A patent place, in the gift of the Archbishop, which had been given 
to Dr. Topham for his life, and which, in 1758, he solicited to have 
granted to one of his family after his death. 
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parson was earnestly bent to serve Trim in this afFair, not 
only from the motive of generosity, which I have justly 
ascribed to him, but likewise from another motive, and 
that was by making some sort of recompence for a multi- 
tude of small services which Trim had occasionally done, 
and indeed was continually doing (as he was much about 
the house) when his own man was out of the way. — For 
all these reasons together, I say, the parson of the parish 
intended to serve Trim in this matter to the utmost of his 
power. All that was wanting, was, previously to enquire 
if any one had a claim to it, or whether, as it had time 
immemorial hung up in the church, the taking it down 
might not raise a clamour in the parish. These enquiries 
were the things that Trim dreaded in his heart — he knew 
very well, that, if the parson should but say one word to 
the church-wardens about it, there would be an end of the 
whole afFair. For this, and some other reasons not 
necessary to be told you at present. Trim was for allowing 
no time in this matter — but on the contrary doubled his 
diligence and importunity at the vicarage-house — plagued 
the whole family to death — pressed his suit morning, noon, 
and night ; and, to shorten my story, teased the poor 
gentleman, who was but in an ill state of health, almost 
out of his life about it. 

You will not wonder when I tell you, that all this hurry 
and precipitation, on the side of master Trim, produced 
its natural effect on the side of the parson, and that was a 
suspicion that all was not right at the bottom. 

He was one evening sitting alone in his study, weighing 
and turning this doubt every way in his mind, and after 
an hour and a halPs serious deliberation upon the afFair, 
and running over Trim's behaviour throughout — ^he was 
just saying to himself — it must be so — when a sudden rap 
at the door put an end to his soliloquy, and in a few 
minutes to his doubts too ; for a labourer in the town, 
who deemed himself past his fifty-second year, had been 
returned by the constables in the militia list — and he had 
come with a groat in his hand to search the parish-register 
for his age. The parson bid the poor fellow put the groat 
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into his pocket, and go into the kitchen — ^then shutting 
the study-door, and taking down the parish-register — who 
knows, says he, but I may find something here about this 
self-same watch-coat ? He had scarce unclasped the book, 
in saying this, when he popped on the very thing he 
wanted, fairly wrote in the first page, pasted to the inside 
of one of the covers, whereon was a memorandum about 
the very thing in question, in these express words — 
Memorandum. * The great watch-coat was purchased and 
given, above two hundred years ago, by the lord of the 
manor to this parish-church, to the sole use and behoof of 
the poor sextons thereof, and their successors for ever, to 
be worn by them respectively in winterly cold nights in 
ringing complines, passing-beUs, etc., which the said lord 
of the manor had done in piety to keep the poor wretches 
warm, and for the good of his own soul, for which they 
were directed to pray, etc' * Just Heaven ! ' said the parson 
to himself, looking upwards, * what an escape have I had ! 
give this for an under-petticoat to Trim's wife ! I would 
not have consented to such a desecration to be Primate of 
all England — nay, I would not have disturbed a single 
button of it for all my tithes.' 

Scarce were the words out of his mouth, when in pops 
Trim with the whole subject of the exclamation under both 
his arms — I say under both his arms — for he had actually 
got it ript and cut out ready, his own jerkin under one arm, 
and the petticoat under the other, in order to carry to the 
tailor to be made up, and had just stepped in, in high 
spirits, to shew the parson how cleverly it had held out. 

There are now many good similes subsisting in the 
world, but which I have time neither to recollect or look 
for, which would give you a strong conception of the 
astonishment and honest indignation which this unexpected 
stroke of Trim's impudence impressed upon the parson's 
looks — ^let it suffice to say, that it exceeded all fair descrip- 
tion — as well as all power of proper resentment — except 
this, that Trim was ordered, in a stern voice, to lay the 
bundles down upon the table — to go about his business, 
and wait upon him, at his peril, the next morning at eleven 
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precisely. — ^Against this hour, like a wise man, the parson 
had sent to desire John the parish-clerk, who bore an ex- 
ceeding good character, as a man of truth, and who, having 
moreover a pretty freehold of about eighteen pounds a 
year in the township, was a leading man in it ; and, upon 
the whole, was such a one, of whom it might be said, that 
he rather did honour to his office, than th/t his office did 
honour to him — ^him he sends for, with the churchwardens, 
and one of the sidesmen, a grave knowing old man, to be 
present — for, as Trim had withheld the whole truth from 
the parson touching the watch-coat, he thought it probable 
he would as certainly do the same thing to others. Though 
this, I said, was wise, the trouble of the precaution might 
have been spared — because the parson's character was un- 
blemished — and he had ever been held by the world in the 
estimation of a man of honour and integrity. — Trim's 
character, on the contrary, was as well known, if not in the 
world, at least in all the parish, to be that of a little, dirty, 
pimping, pettifogging, ambidextrous fellow — who neither 
cared what he did or said of any, provided he could get a 
penny by it. This might, I said, have made any precaution 
needless — but you must know, as the parson had in a 
manner but just got down to his living, he dreaded the 
consequences of the least ill impression on his first entrance 
among his parishioners, which would have disabled him 
from doing them the good he wished — so that out of 
regard to his flock, more than the necessary care due to 
himself — he was resolved not to lie at the mercy of what 
resentment might vent, or malice lend an ear to. — 

Accordingly the whole matter was rehearsed, from first to 
last, by the parson, in the manner I've told you, in the hearing 
of John the parish-clerk, and in the presence of Trim. 

Trim had little to say for himself, except * that the par- 
son had absolutely promised to befriend him and his wife 
in the affair to the utmost of his power ; that the watch- 
coat was certainly in his power, and that he might still give 
it him if he pleased.' 

To this the parson's reply was short, but strong, * That 
nothing was in his power to do, but what he could do 
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honestly — that, in giving the coat to him and his wife, he 
should do a manifest wrong to the next sexton, the great 
watch-coat being the most comfortable part of the place — 
that he should moreover injure the right of his own suc- 
cessor, who would be just so much a worse patron, as the 
worth of the coat amounted to; and, in a word, he 
declared, that his whole intent in promising that coat, was 
charity to Trim, but wrong to no man — that was a reserve, 
he said, made in all cases of this kind : and he declared 
solemnly, in verba sacerdotis^ that this was his meaning, and 
was so understood by Trim himself/ 

With the weight of this truth, and the great good sense 
and strong reason which accompanied all the parson said 
on the subject — poor Trim was driven to his last shift — 
and begged he might be suffered to plead his right and 
title to the watch-coat, if not by promise, at least by servi- 
tude — it was well known how much he was entitled to it 
upon these scores : that he had blacked the parson's shoes 
without count, and greased his boots above fifty times — 
that he had run for eggs in the town upon all occasions — 
whetted the knives at all hours — catched his horse, and 
rubbed him down — that, for his wife, she had been ready 
upon all occasions to char for them ; and neither he nor 
she, to the best of his remembrance, ever took a farthing, 
or any thing beyond a mug of ale. — To this account of his 
services, he begged leave to add those of his wishes, which, 
he said, had been equally great — he affirmed, and was 
ready, he said, to make it appear, by a number of witnesses, 
* he had drank his reverence's health a thousand times (by 
the bye he did not add out of the parson's own ale) — ^that 
he had not only drank his health, but wished it, and never 
came to the house but asked his man kindly how he did ; 
that, in particular, about half a year ago, when his rever- 
ence cut his finger in paring an apple, he went half a mile ^ 

^ ' Long before any thing of my Patent was thought of, I not only most 
sincerely lamented the Archbishop's illness, but made it my business to 
enquire after every place and remedy that might help his Grace in his 
complaints.' — Extract of a Letter from Dr. Topham, p. 26 of Dr. 
Fountayne^s Anstoer, 
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to ask a cunning woman what was good to staunch blood, 
and actually returned with a cobweb in his breeches pocket. 
Nay, says Trim, it was not a fortnight ago, when your 
reverence took that strong purge, that I went to the far 
end of the whole town, to borrow you a closestool — ^and 
came back, as the neighbours who flouted me will all bear 
witness, with the pan upon my head, and never thought it 
too much.' Trim concluded this pathetic remonstrance 
with saying *he hoped his reverence's heart would not 
suffer him to requite so many faithful services by so 
imkind a return : — that if it was so, as he was the first, so 
he hoped he should be the last example of a man of his 
condition so treated.' — This plan of Trim's defence, which 
Trim had put himself upon, could admit of no other reply 
than a general smile.— Upon the whole, let me inform 
you, that all that could be said pro and con^ on both sides, 
being fairly heard, it was plain that Trim in every part of 
the affair had behaved very ill — ^and one thing, which was 
never expected to be known of him, happened in the 
course of this debate to come out against him, namely, 
that he had gone and told the parson, before he had ever 
set foot in his parish,* that John his parish-clerk — his 
church-wardens, and some of the heads or the parish, were 
a parcel of scoundrels. — Upon the upshot. Trim was 
kicked out of doors, and told at his peril never to come 
there again. 

At first. Trim huffed and bounced most terribly — swore 
he would get a warrant — that nothing would serve him but 
he would call a bye-law, and tell the whole parish how the 
parson had misused him ; but cooling of that, as fearing 
the parson might possibly bind him over to his good 
behaviour, and, for aught he knew, might send him to the 
house of correction, he lets the parson alone, and to 
revenge himself faUs foul upon the clerk, who has no more 

* In Dr. Fountayne's Pamphlet, pp. 18 and 19, Dr. Topham is charged 
with having assured Archbishop Hutton, before he came into the 
Diocese, that the Dean and Chapter of York were a set of strange 
people, and that he would find it very difiicult, if not impossible, to live 
upon good terms with them. 

II. z 
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to do in the quarrel than you or I — rips up the promise 
of the old — cast — pair of black — plush — breeches; and 
raises an uproar in the town about it, notwithstanding it 
had slept ten years — ^but all this, you must know, is 
looked upon in no other light but as an artful stroke of 
generalship in Trim to raise a dust, and cover himself 
under the disgraceful chastisement he has undergone. — 

If your curiosity is not yet satisfied — I will now proceed 
to relate the battle of the breeches in the same exact 
manner I have done that of the watch-coat. — 

Be it known then, that about ten years ago, when John 
was appointed parish-clerk of this church, this said Trim 
took no small pains to get into John's good graces, in 
order, as it afterwards appeared, to coax a promise out of 
him of a pair of breeches, which John had then by him, of 
black plush, not much the worse for wearing — ^Trim only 
begged, for God's sake, to have them bestowed upon him 
when John should think fit to cast them. — 

Trim was one of those kind of men who loved a bit of 
finery in his heart, and would rather have a tattered rag of 
a better body's, than the best plain whole thing his wife 
could spin him. 

John, who was naturally unsuspicious, made no more 
difficulty of promising the breeches than the parson had 
done in promising the great coat ; and indeed with some- 
thing less reserve — because the breeches were John's own, 
and he could give them, without wrong, to whom he 
thought fit. 

It happened, I was going to say unluckily, but I should 
rather say most luckily, for Trim, for he was the only 
gainer by it, that a quarrel, about some six or eight weeks 
after this, broke out betwixt the late parson ^ of the parish 
and John the clerk. Somebody (and it was thought to be 
nobody but Trim) had put it into the parson's head, * that 
John's desk * in the church was at least four inches higher 
than it should be — that the thing gave oflfence, and was 

^ Archbishop Herring. 

^ This alludes to the right of appointing preachers for the vacant stalls, 
which Dr. Fountayne, as Dean of York, claimed against the Archbishop. 
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indecorous, inasmuch as it approached too near upon a 
level with the parson's desk itself.' — This hardship the 
parson complained of loudly, and told John, one day after 
prayers, * he could bear it no longer — ^and would have it 
altered, and brought down as it should be.' John made 
no other reply, but * that the desk was not of his raising : 
— that 'twas not one hair-breadth higher than he found it 
— ^and that as he found it so he wo\3d leave it. — In short, 
he would neither make an encroachment, neither would he 
suffer one.' — The late parson might have his virtues, but 
the leading part of his character was not humility — ^so that 
John's stiffness in this point was not likely to reconcile 
matters. — ^This was Trim's harvest. 

After a friendly hint to John to stand his ground, away 
hies Trim to make his market at the vicarage. — ^What 
passed there I will not say, intending not to be uncharitable ; 
so shall content myself with only guessing at it from the 
sudden change that appeared in Trim's dress for the better 
— for he had left his old ragged coat, hat, and wig, in the 
stable, and was come forth strutting across the church- 
yard, yclad in a good charitable cast coat, large hat, and 
wig, which the parson had just given him. — Ho ! ho ! 
hoUo ! John, cries Trim, in an insolent bravo, as loud as 
ever he could bawl — see here, my lad, how fine I am. — 
The more shame for you, answered John seriously — ^Do 
you think. Trim, says he, such finery, gained by such 
services, becomes you, or can wear well ? — Fie upon it 
Trim, I could not have expected this from you, considering 
what friendship you pretended, and how kind I have ever 
been to you — how many shillings, and sixpences, I have 
generously lent you in your distresses. — Nay, it was but 
the other day that I promised you these black plush 
breeches I have on. — Rot your breeches, quoth Trim (for 
Trim's brain was half turned with his new finery), rot 
your breeches, says he — I would not take them up were 
they laid at my door — give them, and be d — d to you, to 
whom you like — I would have you to know I can have a 
better pair of the parson's any day in the week. — ^John 
told him plainly, as his word had once passed him, he had 
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a spirit above taking advantage of his insolence in giving 
them away to another — but, to tell him his mind freely, 
he thought he had got so many favours of that kind, and 
was so likely to get many more for the same services, of 
the parson, that he had better give up the breeches, with 
good nature, to some one who would be more thankful 
tor them. 

Here John mentioned Mark Slender* (who it seems 
the day before had asked John for them), not knowing 
they were under promise to Trim — * Come, Trim, says he, 
let poor Mark have them — you know he has not a pair to 
his a — , besides, you see he is just of my size, and they 
will fit to a T, whereas if I give 'em to you, look ye, they 
are not worth much, and besides, you could not get your 
backside into them, if you had them, without tearing them 
all to pieces/ — Every tittle of this was most undoubtedly 
true, for Trim, you must know, by foul-feeding, and 
playing the goodfellow at the parson's, was grown some- 
what gross about the lower parts, if not higher ; so that, 
as all John said upon the occasion was fact. Trim with 
much ado, and after a hundred hums and hahs, at last, out 
of mere compassion to Mark, signs,* seals, and delivers up 
All Right, interest and pretensions whatsoever in and to 
the said Breeches, thereby binding his heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns never more to call the said 
claim in Question. — All this renunciation was set forth, 
in an ample manner, to be in pure pity to Mark's naked- 
ness — but the secret was, Trim had an eye to, and firmly 
expected, in his own mind, the great green pulpit-cloth,* 
and old velvet cushion, which were that very year to be 
taken down — ^which, by the bye, could he have wheedled 

^ Dr. Braithwaite. 

^ Extract of a letter from Dr. Topham to Dr. Fountaync : * As Dr. 
Ward has proposed to resign the jurisdiction of Pickering and Pock- 
lington to Dr. Braithwaite, if you have not any other objection, I shall 
very readily give up what interest arises to me in these jurisdictions from 
your friendship and regard.* P. 5 of Dr. Foimtaynes Answer to Dr. 
Topham. 

* The Commissaryship of Dean of York, and the Commissaryship of 
the Dean and Chapter of York. 
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John a second time, as he had hoped, would have made up 
the loss of the breeches seven-fold. 

Now, you must know, this pulpit-cloth and cushion 
were not in John's gift, but in the church-wardens',^ etc. 
However, as I said above that John was a leading man in 
the parish. Trim knew he could help him to 'em if he 
would, but John had got a surfeit of him — so, when 
the pulpit-cloth, etc., were taken down, they were im- 
mediately given (John having a great say in it) to William 
Doe,* who xmderstood very well what use to make of 
them. 

As for the old breeches, poor Mark lived to wear them 
but a short time, and they got into the possession of Lorry 
Slim,* an unlucky wight, by whom they are still worn — in 
truth, as you will guess, they are very thin by this time. 

But Lorry has a light heart, and what recommends them 
to him is this, that, as thin as they are, he knows that 
Trim, let him say what he will to the contrary, still envies 
the possessor of them, and with all his pride would be very 
glad to wear them after him. 

Upon this footing have these affairs slept quietly for 
nearly ten years, — and would have slept for ever, but for 
the unlucky kicking bout, which, as I said, has ripped this 
squabble up afresh ; so that it was no longer ago than last 
week, that Trim met and* insulted John in the public 
town-way before a hundred people-:--taxed him with the 
promise of the old cast pair of black breeches, notwith- 
standing Trim's solemn renunciation — ^twitted him with 
the pulpit-cloth and velvet cushion — ^as good as told him 
he was ignorant of the common duties of his clerkship ; 
adding, very insolently, that he knew not so much as 
to give out a common psalm in tune. 

John contented himself by giving a plain answer to 
every article that Trim had laid to his charge, and 

^ The members of the Chapter. ^ Mr. Stables. 

' Mr. Sterne himself. 

^ At the Sessions dinner, where Dr. Topham charged Dr. Fottntayne 
with the breach of his promise, in giving the Commissaryship of Pock- 
lington and Pickering to another person. 
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appealed to his neighbours who remembered the whole 
affair — ^and, as he knew there was never any thing to be 
got by wrestling with a chimney-sweeper, he was going to 
take his leave of Trim for ever. But hold — ^the mob by 
this time had got round them, and their high mightinesses 
insisted upon having Trim tried upon the spot. — 

Trim was accordingly tried, and after a full hearing, 
was convicted a second time, and handled more roughly 
by one or more of them than even at the parson*s. — 

Trim, says one, are you not ashamed of yourself to 
make all tins rout and disturbance in the town, and set 
neighbours together by the ears, about an old — worn-out — 
pair of cast — -breeches not worth half a crown ? Is there 
a cast coat, or a place in the whole town, that will bring 
you in a shilling, but what you have snapped up like a 
greedy hound as you are ? 

In the first place, are you not sexton and dog-whipper,* 
worth three pounds a year. Then you begged the 
church-wardens to let your wife have the washing and 
darning of the church-linen, which brings you in thirteen 
shillings and four-pence ; then you have six shillings and 
eight-pence for piling and winding up the clock, both paid 
you at Easter — the pounder's place, which is worth forty 
shillings a year, you have got that too — ^you are the bailiff, 
which the late parson got you, which brings you in forty 
shillings more. 

Besides all this, you have six pounds a year paid you 
quarterly for being mole-catcher to the parish. Aye, says 
the luckless wight abovementioned (who was standing close 
by him with the plush breeches on) * you are not only 
mole-catcher. Trim, but you catch Stray Conies too in 

^ * In the first place, would any one imagine that Dr. Topham, who 
was now Master of the Faculties — Commissary to the Archbishop of 
York — Official to the Archdeacon of York — Official to the Archdeacon 
of the East Riding — Official to the Archdeacon of Cleveland — Official to 
the peculiar jurisdiction of Howdenshire — Official to the Precentor — 
Official to the Chancellor of the Church of York — and Official to several 
of the Prebendaries thereof could accept of so poor an addition as 
a Commissaryship of five guineas per annum ? * P. 8 of Dr. Fottntayne^ s 
Answer to Dr. Topham. 
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the dark, and you pretend a licence for it, which, I trow, 
will be looked into at the next quarter sessions.' I main- 
tain it, I have a licence, says Trim, blushing as red as 
scarlet — I have a licence, and, as I farm a warren in the next 
parish, I will catch conies every hour in the night. You 
catch conies ! says a toothless old woman just passing by. 

This set the mob a-laughing, and sent every man home 
in perfect good humour, except Trim, who waddled very 
slowly ofF with that kind of inflexible gravity only to be 
equalled by one animal in the creation, and surpassed by 
none. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, etc. etc. 



posrscRipr 

I HAVE broke open my letter to inform you, that I missed 
the opportunity of sending it by the messenger, who I 
expected would have called upon me in his return through 
this village to York ; so it has lain a week or ten days By 
me — I am not sorry for the disappointment, because some- 
thing has since happened in continuation of this aflTair, 
which I am thereby enabled to transmit to you all under 
one trouble. 

When I finished the above account, I thought (as did 
every soul in the parish) Trim had met with so thorough 
a rebuff from John the parish-clerk, and the town's-folks, 
who all took against him, that Trim would be glad to be 
quiet, and let the matter rest. 

But, it seems, it is not half an hour ago since Trim^ 
sallied forth again, and, having borrowed a sow-gelder*s 
horn, with hard blowing he got the whole town round 
him, and endeavoured to raise a disturbance, and fight the 
whole battle over again — alleged that he had been used 
in the last fray worse than a dog, not by John the 

^ Alluding to Dr. Topham's Reply to Dr. Fountayne's Answer. 
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parish-clerk, for I should not, quoth Trim, have valued 
him a rush single-hands — but all the town sided with him, 
and twelve men in buckram^ set upon me, all at once, 
and kept me in play at sword's point for three hours 
together. 

Besides, quoth Trim, there were two misb^otten knaves 
in Kendal-green, who lay all the while in ambush in John's 
own house, and they all sixteen came upon my back, and 
let drive at me all together — 3, plague, says Trim, of all 
cowards. 

Trim repeated his story above a dozen times, which 
made some of the neighbours pity him, thinking the poor 
fellow crack-brained, and that he actually believed what 
he said. 

After this Trim dropped the affair of the breeches, and 
began a fresh dispute about the reading desk, which I told 
you had occasioned some small dispute between the late 
parson and John some years ago. — ^This reading desk, as 
you will observe, was but an episode wove into the 
main story by the bye, for the main affair was the battle of 
the breeches and the great coat. 

However, Trim being at last driven out of these two 
citadels — he has seized hold, in his retreat, of this reading 
desk, with a view, as it seems, to take shelter behind it. 

I cannot say but the man has fought it out obstinately 
enough, and, had his cause been good, I should have 
really pitied him. For, when he was driven out of the 
great watch-coat, you see he did not run away; no — ^hc 
retreated behind the breeches, and when he could make 
nothing of it behind the breeches, he got behind the 
reading desk. To what other hold Trim will next retreat, 
the politicians of this village are not agreed. Some think 
his next move will be towards the rear of the parson's 
boot ; but as it is thought he cannot make a long stand 
there, others are of opinion, that Trim will once more 
in his life get hold of the parson's horse, and charge upon 
him, or perhaps behind him : but as the horse is not 

^ In Dr. Topham's Reply he asserts, that Dr. FountaTnc's Answer was 
the child and oSpring of many parents, p. i. 
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easy to be caught, the more general opinion is, that, when 
he is driven out of the reading desk, he will make his 
last retreat in such a manner, as, if possible, to gain the 
dosestool, and defend himself behind it to the very last 
drop. 

If Trim should make this movement, by my advice he 
should be left, besides his citadel, in full possession of the 
field of battle, where 'tis certain he will keep every body a 
league off, and may hop by himself till he is weary. 
Besides, as Trim seems bent upon purging himself, and 
may have abundance of foul humours to work off, I think 
he cannot be better placed. 

But this is all matter of speculation — Let me carry you 
back to matter of fact, and tell you what kind of stand 
Trim has actually made behind the said desk : * Neighbours 
and townsmen all, I will be sworn before my Lord Mayor, 
that John and his nineteen men in buckram have abused 
me worse than a dog, for they told you that I played 
fast and go loose with the late parson and him in that 
old dispute of theirs about the reading desk, and that 
I made matters worse between them, and not better.* 

Of this charge Trim declared he was as innocent as the 
child that was unborn — ^that he would be book sworn 
he had no hand in it. 

He produced a strong witness, and moreover insinuated, 
that John himself, instead of being angry for what he had 
done in it, had actually thanked him — Aye, Trim, says the 
wight in the plush breeches, but that was, Trim, the 
day before John found thee out. Besides, Trim, there 
is nothing in that, for the very year that you was made 
town's-pounder, thou knowest well that I both thanked thee 
myself, and moreover gave thee a good warm supper for 
turning John Lund's cows and horses out of my hard corn 
close, which if thou hadst not done, (as thou toldst me), I 
should have lost my whole crop ; whereas John Lund and 
Thomas Patt, who are both here to testify, and are both 
willing to take their oath on't, that thou thyself wast 
the very man who set the gate open — and after all, it 
was not thee. Trim, 'twas the blacksmith's poor lad who 
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turned them out — so that a man may be thanked and 
rewarded too for a good turn which he never did, nor ever 
did intend. 

Trim could not sustain this unexpected stroke — ^so Trim 
marched ofF the field without colours flying, or his horn 
sounding, or any other ensigns of honour whatever. — 
Whether after this Trim intends to rally a second time — 
or whether he may not take it into his head to cl^m the 
victory — ^none but Trim himself can inform you. 

However, the general opinion upon the whole is this, 
that, in three several pitched battles, Trim has been so 
trimmed as never disastrous hero was trimmed before. 
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CHAPTER I 

Shewing two things ; firsts what a Rabelaic Fellow Longinus 
Rabelaicus is; and secondly^ how cavalierly he begins 
his Book. 

My dear and thrice-reverend brethren, as well archbishops 
and bishops, as the rest of the inferior clergy ! would it 
not be a glorious thing, if any man of genius and capacity 
amongst us for such a work, was fully bent within himself 
to sit down immediately and compose a thorough-stitched 
system of the Kerukopaedia ; fairly setting forth, to the 
best of his wit and memory, and collecting for that purpose, 
all that is needful to be known and understood of that 
art ? — Of what art ? cried Panurge. Good God ! answered 
Longinus (making an exclamation, but taking care at the 
same time to moderate his voice), why, of the art of making 
all kinds of your theological, hebdodomical, rostrummical, 
humdrummical what d'ye call 'ems. — I will be shot, quoth 
Epistemon, if all this story of thine of a roasted horse, is 
simply no more than S— - — Sausages! quoth Panurge. 
Thou hast fallen twelve feet and about five inches bdow 
the mark, answered Epistemon ; for I hold them to be 
Sermons, — ^which said word (as I take the matter) being 
but a word of low degree for a book of high rhetoric, — 
Longinus Rabelaicus was fore-minded to usher and lead in 
his dissertation with as much pomp and parade as he could 

365 
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afFord ; — ^and for my own part, either I know no more of 
Latin than my horse, or the Kerukopaedia is nothing but 
the art of making 'em. — And wKy not, quoth Gymnast, 
of preaching them when we have done ? — Believe me, 
dear souls, this is half in half ; — and if some skilful body 
would but put us in a way to do this to some tune — Thou 
wouldst not have them chanted, surely ? quoth Triboulet, 
laughing. — No ; nor canted neither ! quoth Gymnast, 
crying ; — but what I mean, my friends, says Longinus 
Rabelaicus (who is certainly one of the greatest critics in 
the western world, and as Rabelaic a fellow as ever existed), 
what I mean, says he, interrupting them both, and resuming 
his discourse, is this, that if all the scattered rules of the 
Kerukopaedia could be but once carefully collected into 
one code, as thick as Panurge's head, and the whole cleanly 
digested — (Pooh ! says Panurge, who felt himself aggrieved) 
— ^and bound up, continued Longinus, by way of a regular 
institute, and then put into the hands of every licensed 
preacher in Great Britain and Ireland, just before he began 
to compose, I maintain it. — I deny it flatly, quoth Panurge. 
— What ? answered Longinus Rabelaicus with all the 
temper in the world. 



CHAPTER II 

In which the Reader will begin to form a Judgment of what 
an Historical^ Dramatical^ Anecdodcal^ Allegorical^ and 
Comical kind of a Work he has got hold of 

HoMENAS, who had to preach next Sunday (before God 
knows whom), knowing nothing at all of the matter, — ^was 
all this while at it as hard as he could drive, in the very 
next room : — for having fouled two clean sheets of his 
own, and being quite stuck fast in the entrance upon his 
third general division, and finding himself unable to get 
either forwards or backwards with any grace — * Curse it ! * 
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says he (thereby excommunicating every mother's son who 
should think differently), * why may not a man lawfully 
call in for help in this, as well as any other human emer- 
gency ? ' — So without any more argumentation, except 
starting up and nimming down from the top shelf but one, 
the second volume of Clark, — though without any feloni- 
ous intentions in so doing, he had begun to clap me in 
(making a joint first) five whole pages, nine round para- 
graphs, and a dozen and a half of good thoughts all of a 
row, and because there was a confounded high gallery, — 
was transcribing it away like a little devil. — Now, — quoth 
Homenas to himself, ^ though I hold all this to be fair and 
square, yet, if I am found out, there will be the deuce and 
all to pay. — ^Why are the bells ringing backwards, you 
lad.^ What is all that crowd about, honest man.? 
Homenas was got upon Doctor Clark's back, sir. — And 
what of that, my lad ? Why, an' please you, he has broke 
his neck and fractured his skull, and befouled himself into 
the bargain, by a fall from the pulpit two stories high. 
Alas ! poor Homenas ! Homenas has done his business ! — 
Homenas will never preach more, while breath is in his 
body. — No, faith, I shall never again be able to tickle it off 
as I have done. I may sit up whole winter nights, baking 
my blood with hectic watchings, and write as solid as a 
Father of the Church ; — or I may sit down whole summer 
days, evaporating my spirits into the finest thoughts, and 
write as florid as a Mother of it. — In a word, I may com- 
pose myself off my legs, and preach till I burst; — and 
when I have done, it will be worse than if not done at all. 
— Pray Mr. Such-a-one, who held forth last Sunday.? — 
Doctor Clark, I trow, says one. — ^Pray what Doctor 
Clark.? says a second. — ^Why Homenas's Doctor Clark, 
quoth a third. O rare Homenas ! cries a fourth. Your 
servant, Mr. Homenas, quoth a fifth. — 'Twill be all over 
with me, by Heaven ! — I may as well put the book from 
whence I took it.' — Here Homenas burst into a flood of 
tears, which, falling down, helter skelter, ding dong, with- 
out any kind of intermission for six minutes and almost 
twenty-five seconds, had a marvellous effect upon his 
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discourse ; for the aforesaid tears, do you mind, did so tem- 
per the wind that was rising upon the aforesaid discourse, 
but falling for the most part perpendicularly, and hitting 
the spirits at right angles, which were mounting horizon- 
tally all over the surface of his harangue, they not only 
played the devil and all with the sublimity, — but moreover 
the said tears, by their nitrous quality, did so refrigerate, 
precipitate, and hurry down to the bottom of his soul, all 
unsavoury particles which lay fermenting (as you saw) in 
the middle of his conception, that he went on in the coolest 
and chastest style (for a soliloquy, I think) that ever mortal 
man uttered. 

*This is really and truly a very hard case,' continued 
Homenas to himself. — ^Panurge, by the bye, and all the 
company in the next room, hearing all along every syllable 
he spoke! for you must know, that, notwithstanding 
Panurge had opened his mouth as wide as he could for his 
blood, in order to give a round answer to Longinus 
Rabelaicus's interrogation, which concluded the last chapter, 
— yet Homenas's rhetoric had poured in so like a torrent, 
slap-dash through the wainscot, amongst them, and happen- 
ing at the uncritical crisis when Panurge had just put his 
ugly face into the above said posture of defence, — that he 
stopped short ! — he did indeed, and though his head was 
full of matter, and he had screwed up every nerve and 
muscle belonging to it, till all cried crack again, in order to 

?;ive a due projectile force to what he was going to let fly 
ull in Longinus Rabelaicus's teeth, who sat over against 
him, — yet, for all that, he had the continence to contain 
himself; for he stopped short, I say, without uttering one 

word, except Z ds! Many reasons may be assigned 

for this ; but the most true, the most strong, the most 
hydrostatical, and the most philosophical reason, why Pan- 
urge did not go on, was — that the fore-mentioned torrent 
did not so drown his voice that he had none left to go on 
with. — God help him, poor fellow ! so he stopped short (as 
I have told you before) ; and all the time Homenas was 
speaking he said not another word, good or bad, but stood 
gaping and staring, like what you please: — so that the 
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break marked thus , which Homenas's grief had made 

in the middle of his discourse, which he could no more 
help than he could fly, — produced no other change in the 
room where Longinus Rabelaicus, Epistemon, Gymnast, 
Triboulet, and nine or ten more honest blades had got 
Kerukopaedizing together, but that it gave time to Gym- 
nast to give Panurge a good squashing chuck under his 
double chin ; which Panurge taking in good part, and just 
as it was meant by Gymnast, he forthwith shut his mouth ; 
— and gently sitting down upon a stool, though somewhat 
eccentrically, and out of neighbour's row, but listening, as 
all the rest did, with might and main, they plainly and 
distinctly heard every syllable of what you will find 
recorded in the next chapter. 
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OF THE LATE 

REV. MR. LAURENCE STERNE. 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

Roger Sterne, (grandson to Archbishop Sterne) Lieu- 
tenant in Handaside's regiment, was married to Agnes 
Hebert, widow of a captain of a good family : her family 
name was (I believe) Nuttle — though, upon recollection, 
that was the name of her father-in-law, who was a noted 
sutler in Flanders, in Queen Ann's wars, where my father 
married his wife's daughter (N.B. he was in debt to him) 
which was in September 25, 171 1, Old Style. — ^This 
Nuttle had a son by my grandmother — a fine person of a 
man, but a graceless whelp — what became of him I know 
not. — The family (if any left), live now at Clonmel in the 
south of Ireland, at which town I was born November 
24th, 17 13, a few days after my mother arrived from 
Dunkirk. — My birth-day was ominous to my poor father, 
who was, the day after our arrival, with many other brave 
officers broke, and sent adrift into the wide world with a 
wife and two children — the elder of which was Mary ; she 
was born at Lisle in French Flanders, July the tenth, one 
thousand seven hundred and twelve. New Style. — This 
child was most unfortunate — she married one Weemans in 
Dublin — who used her most unmercifully — spent his sub- 
stance, became a bankrupt, and left my poor sister to shift 
for herself, — which she was able to do but for a few 
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months, for she went to a friend's house in the country, 
and died of a broken heart. She was a most beautiful 
woman — of a fine figure, and deserved a better fate. — 
The regiment, in which my father served, being broke, he 
left Ireland as soon as I was able to be carried, with the 
rest of his family, and came to the family seat at Elvington, 
near York, where his mother lived. She was daughter to 
Sir Roger Jaques, and an heiress. There we sojourned for 
about ten months, when the regiment was established, and 
our household decamped with bag and baggage for Dublin 
— within a month of our arrival, my father left us, being 
ordered to Exeter, where, in a sad winter, my mother and 
her two children followed him, travelling from Liverpool 
by land to Plymouth. (Melancholy description of this 
journey not necessary to be transmitted here.) In twelve 
months we were all sent back to Dublin. — My mother, 
with three of us, (for she laid in at Plymouth of a boy, 
Joram), took ship at Bristol, for Ireland, and had a narrow 
escape from being cast away by a leak springing up in the 
vessel. — At length, after many perils, and stri^gles, we 
got to Dublin. — There my father took a large house, 
furnished it, and in a year and a half's time spent a great 
deal of money. — In the year one thousand seven hundred 
and nineteen, all unhinged again ; the regiment was ordered, 
with many others, to the Isle of Wight, in order to 
embark for Spain in the Vigo expedition. We accom- 
panied the regiment, and were driven into Milford Haven, 
but landed at Bristol, from thence by land to Plymouth 
again, and to the Isle of Wight — where I remember we 
stayed encamped some time before the embarkation of the 
troops — (in this expedition from Bristol to Hampshire we 
lost poor Joram — a pretty boy, four years old, of the 
small-pox), my mother, sister, and myself, remained at the 
Isle of Wight during the Vigo expedition, and until the 
regiment had got back to Wicklow in Ireland, from whence 
my father sent for us. — We had poor Joram's loss supplied 
during our stay in the Isle of Wight, by the birth of a 
girl, Annie, born September the twenty-third, one 
thousand seven hundred and nineteen. — This pretty 
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blossom fell at the age of three years, in the barracks of 
Dublin — she was, as I well remember, of a fine delicate 
frame, not made to last long, as were most of my father's 
babes. — We embarked for Dublin, and had all been cast 
away by a most violent storm; but through the inter- 
cessions of my mother, the captain was prevailed upon to 
turn back into Wales, where we stayed a month, and at 
length got into Dublin, and travelled by land to Wicklow, 
where my father had for some weeks given us over for 
lost. — ^We lived in the barracks at Wicklow, one year, 
(one thousand seven hundred and twenty) when Devijeher 
(so called after Colonel Devijeher), was born ; from thence 
we decamped to stay half a year with Mr. Fetherston, a 
clergyman, about seven miles from Wicklow, who being a 
relation of my mother's, invited us to his parsonage at 
Animo. — It was in this parish, during our stay, that I had 
that wonderful escape in falling through a mill-race whilst 
the mill was going, and of being taken up unhurt — the 
story is incredible, but known for truth in all that part of 
Ireland — where hundreds of the common people flocked to 
see me. — From hence we followed the regiment to Dublin, 
where we lay in the barracks a year. — In this year, one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-one, I learned to 
write, etc. — The regiment ordered in twenty-two, to 
Carrickfergus in the north of Ireland ; we all decamped, 
but got no further than Drogheda, thence ordered to 
MuUengar, forty miles west, where by Providence we 
stumbled upon a kind relation, a collateral descendant from 
Archbishop Sterne, who took us all to his castle, and 
kindly entertained us for a year — ^and sent us to the 
regiment at Carrickfergus, loaded with kindnesses, etc. — 
a most rueful and tedious journey had we all, in March, 
to Carrickfergus, where we arrived in six or seven days — 
little Devijeher here died, he was three years old — He had 
been left behind at nurse at a farm-house near Wicklow, 
but was fetched to us by my father the summer after — 
another child sent to fill his place, Susan ; this babe too 
left us behind in this weary journey — The autumn of that 
year, or the spring afterwards, (I forget which) my father 
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got leave of his colonel to fix me at school — ^which he did 
near Halifax, with an able master ; wth whom I stayed 
some time, 'till by God's care of me my cousin Sterne, of 
Elvington, became a father to me, and sent me to the 
university, etc. etc. To pursue the thread of our story, 
my father's regiment was the year after ordered to London- 
derry, where another sister was brought forth, Githerine, 
still living, but most unhappily estranged from me by my 
uncle's wickedness, and her own folly — ^from this station 
the regiment was sent to defend Gibraltar, at the siege, 
where my father was run through the body by Captsun 
Phillips, in a duel, (the quarrel began about a goose) with 
much difficulty he survived — though with an impaired 
constitution, which was not able to withstand the hardships 
it was put to — ^for he was sent to Jamaica, where he soon 
fell by the country fever, which took away his senses first, 
and made a child of him, and then, in a month or two, 
walking about continually without complaining, till the 
moment he sat down in an arm-chair, and breathed his 
last — which was at Port Antonio, on the north of the 
island. — My father was a little smart man — ^active to the 
last degree, in all exercises — most patient of fatigue and 
disappointments, of which it pleased God to give him full 
measure — he was in his temper somewhat rapid and hasty — 
but of a kindly, sweet disposition, void of all design ; and 
so innocent in his own intentions, that he suspected no one ; 
so that you might have cheated him ten times in a day, if 
nine had not been sufficient for your purpose — my poor 
father died in March, 1731 — I remained at Halifax 'till 
about the latter end of that year, and cannot omit men- 
tioning this anecdote of myself, and school-master — He 
had had the ceiling of the school-room new white-washed 
— ^the ladder remained there — I one unlucky day mounted 
it, and wrote with a brush in large capital letters, LAU. 
STERNE, for which the usher severely whipped me. My 
master was very much hurt at this, and said, before me, 
that never should that name be effaced, for I was a boy of 
genius, and he was sure I should come to preferment — 
this expression made me forget the stripes I had received — 
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In the year thirty-two my cousin sent me to the university, 
where I stayed some time. 'Twas there that I commenced 
a friendship with Mr. H . . . which has been most lasting 
on both sides — I then came to York, and my uncle got 
me the living of Sutton — ^and at York I became acquainted 
with your mother, and courted her for two years — she 
owned she liked me, but thought herself not rich enough, 
or me too poor, to be joined together — she went to her 

sister's in S- , and I wrote to her often — I believe then 

she was partly determined to have me, but would not say 
so — at her return she fell into a consumption — and one 
evening that I was sitting by her with an almost broken 
heart to see her so iU, she said, * My dear Lawrey, I can 
never be yours, for I verily believe I have not long to live 
— ^but I have left you every shilling of my fortune ' ; — 
upon that she shewed me her will — this generosity over- 
powered me. — It pleased God that she recovered, and I 
married her in the year 1 74 1 . My uncle and myself were 
then upon very good terms, for he soon got me the Pre- 
bendary of York — but he quarrelled with me afterwards, 
because I would not write paragraphs in the newspapers — 
though he was a party-man, I was not, and detested such 
dirty work : thinking it beneath me — ^from that period, he 
became my bitterest enemy.— By my wife's means I got 
the living of StiUington — a friend of her's in the south had 
promised her, that if she married a clergyman in York- 
shire, when the living became vacant, he would make her 
a compliment of it. I remained near twenty years at 
Sutton, doing duty at both places — I had then very good 
health. — ^Books, painting, fiddling, and shooting were my 
amusements ; as to the Squire of the parish, I cannot say 
we were upon a very friendly footing — but at StiUington, 
the family of the O- — 's shewed us every kindness — twas 
most truly agreeable to be within a mile and a half of an 
amiable famUy, who were ever cordial friends — In the 
year 1760, I took a house at York for your mother and 
yourself, and went up to London to publish my two first 
volumes of Shandy. In that year Lord Fdconbridge 
presented me with the curacy of Coxwold — a sweet 
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retirement in comparison of Sutton. In sixty-two I went 
to France before the peace was concluded, and you both 
followed me. — I left you both in France, and in two years 
after I went to Italy for the recovery of my health — ^and 
when I called upon you, I tried to engage your mother to 
return to England, with me — she and yourself are at length 
come — ^and I have had the inexpressible joy of seeing my 
girl every thing I wished her. 

I have set down these particulars relating to my family, 
and self, for my Lydia, in case hereafter she might have a 
curiosity, or a kinder motive to know them. 
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T TNDER the above title Messrs. Macmillan & Com- 
pany, Limited, propose to issue reprints of various 

Standard Works of English Literature 

for which they believe there is a demand, printed from 
large type in Demy 8vo volumes, and sold in cloth at 
the uniform price of 3s. 6d. net per volume. The books 
will contain neither new Introductions nor new Notes, 
the idea being to present typographically perfect reprints 
of the best existing texts. In deciding the question as 
to which is the best edition to reproduce, the publishers 
have been fortunate in obtaining the assistance of 
Mr. A. W. Pollard, Hon. Sec. of the Bibliographical 
Society, and beyond a bibliographical note to each book 
from his pen, the Series will contain no fresh editorial 
matter. 

The aim of the publishers will be to give complete and 
accurate texts, so that lovers of English Literature may 
have the opportunity of possessing the works of their 
favourite writers in a form at once handsome and 
inexpensive, and printed in the Demy 8vo size, which 
has always been regarded as most suitable for the study 



of a private gentleman, and for the shelves of a Public 
Library. 

The publishers hope that if the Series meets with 
the support they anticipate for it, it may eventually run 
to a considerable number of volumes, but they do not 
pledge themselves to bring out more than the twenty- 
five volumes mentioned below, all of which, however, 
will appear during the year 1900. 

The following is a list of the first twenty-five 

volumes of the Series : 

1900 
Bacon's Essajrs ; Colours of Good and Evil 

and Advancement of Learning, i vol. Jan. 

Sheridan's Plays, i vol. Jan. 

Malory's Morte D' Arthur, 2 vols. Fei. 

Sterne's Tristram Shandy and Sentimental 

Journey, 2 vols. March 

Boswell's Life of Johnson, 3 vols. j4prii 

Carlyle's French Revolution, 2 vols. May 

Fielding's Tom Jones, 2 vols. 7«»^ 

White's Natural History of Selborne, i vol. July 

Travels of Sir John Mandeville, with Illustrative 
Narratives from Hakluyt, i voL July 

Lockhart's Life of Scott, 5 vols. SepL 

Don Quixote translated by Shelton, 3 vols. OcL 

Walton's Lives and Complete Angler, i vol. Nov. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater ; Murder as a Fine Art ; The English 
Mail Coach, and other Essays, i vol. Nov. 
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